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THE ECOLE DES CHARTES 


| N the classroom at the Ecole des Chartes the lecturer looks ovet 
the heads of his pupils to a fresco on the wall behind them, rep 
resenting the monastery of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. The subject 
was aptly chosen. For the Ecole des Chartes, although housed now 
in the new Sorbonne, has nothing in common with the traditions of 
the old University of Paris, depicted in the colors of romance uporm 
the walls of the central arcade. The Ecole des Chartes is an intru 
der, still preserving its autonomy, and linked more closely both in 
ideals and in actual history to the great Maurist monastery than to 
the ancient centre of rhetoric and scholasticism which gives it a 
home. It was created with the definite purpose of continuing the 
work begun by d’Achery and Mabillon and has been true to its 
purpose. 
The loss to history resulting from the dissolution of the monas- 
teries in the French Revolution was felt almost immediately. The 


lestroved, and 


creation of the Institut failed to supply what had been « 
Napoleon in his concern for the decadence of literature extended his 
interest to the study of history as well. Though not destined to 


become the founder of the Ecole des Chartes, he outlined a project 
by which the College de France was to undertake the practical in- 
struction in historical research and the encouragement of that side of - 
literature which would lead to the production of works of real utility. 
On the nineteenth of March, 1807, when stopping at the castle of 
Finckenstein between the battles of Evlau and Friedland, Napoleon 
received from the Due de Cadore the outline of an institution which 
was to play the part of a Port-Roval, rather than of a Saint-Germain 
des-Prés, in the revival of literature. This plan, drawn up by 
Cadore’s secretary, Baron de Gérando, exhibited some of that quality 


of its author’s mind which enabled him, in the words of Sainte- : —_ 
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Beuve, “to turn out books like macaroni”. Napoleon's terse com- 
ments transformed these propositions into practical terms ;’ but the 
strenuous life of the First Empire did not furnish good soil for such 
an enterprise, and the Collége de France was left to go its own more 
or less peaceful way, cut off from the main educational forces which 
have since then transformed the system of higher education in 
lrance. 

The proposition of Baron de Gérando was not destined to be 
realized in connection with either the College de France or the Sor- 
bonne. With a conservatism worthy of England, these two historic 
institutions were left unmolested by the innovators, while alongsice 
of them new and independent schools were founded to meet the 
demands of the scientific spirit. The Ecole des Chartes and later the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes were founded for a definite pur- 
pose and conducted with a complete disregard of the traditionalism 
of their environment. Naturally in the course of time the steady 
pressure of their influence transformed the methods of the ancient 
institutions, at least of the Sorbonne: and the triple confusion which 
is the result offers a threefold advantage if one but learns its reason 
and its meaning—advantages of which the American student who 
comes to laris has seldom any clear idea. 

The present Ecole des Chartes was founded in 1829, after an 
abortive effort in 1821 to give effect to the ideas of Baron de 
Gérando. Refounded in 1846 and remodelled in 1&69, the school 
was moved from its quarters in the Archives in 1897 to the new Sor- 
bonne, where in the centre of all the educational activity in Paris it 
maintains its own autonomy and pursues undisturbed its own aims. 
Its former students, formed into alumni societies, maintain a spirit 
of lovalty which recalls that of the early days when the contributors 
to the Bibliotheque de l' Ecole des Chartes established the right of the 
school to exist in spite of the indifference of the monarchy of July. 
Although the students may supplement the slight curriculum of the 
school with courses in surrounding institutions, they remain through 
life stamped with the indelible impress of the Ecole des Chartes. 

Outwardly there is little in the curriculum to explain the impor- 
tant part which this school has plaved in the history of French his- 
toriography and in the development of historical research in general. 
It is in form merely a technical school for the training of archivists 


and librarians. Its courses are planned with that distinct purpose. 


"See “ Notes et Documents pour servir a I'Histoire de l'Ecole Royale des 
Chartes by M. A. Vallet de Viriville, Bibliothégue de Ecole des Chartes, second 


series, volume IV. (1847-1848). pp. 153-17¢ 
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Admission as a regular student ts aces rded t bout twenty success 
ful candidates selected each year by a competitive examinat 
three vears these students must be in 
lectures, signing the roll at every conferences Upon graduation the 
government opens for them the position of archivist either in Paris 
or in the provinces. 

There are only three courses a year, although one runs overt fron 
the second into the third. Compared with the imposing prospectus 
of an American university, the programme of the Ecole des Chartes 
makes but a poor showing. Yet when one looks over the 1m ll of 
distinguished scholars who have been train din its scientific methods 
of research, one cannot but recognize in its scanty programme a 
force which has few parallels in the history of modern culture 
Though the high renown of the school ts due rather to the subs 
quent achievements of its alumni than to any clear appreciation by 
outsiders of what they were taught while students, still its graduates 
themselves have attributed the success of their later work to the sin 
ple but strict training of its courses, in which the traditions of t 
Benedictines of Saint-Maur have been preserved amid the routine 0 
a practical curriculum. Those traditions and their results are well 
known. But the actual process by which they are achieved and 
maintained has escaped the chronicler. In order to indicate tt, how 
ever, we shall have to renounce the easy path of generalities and 
enter the classroom itself. 

No American student has ever taken the full three vears at thi 
Eeole des Chartes, and it is not likely that any ever will. To dos 
one would divorce himself entirely from the needs and the resources 
of American universities and libraries Phe degree archizviste | 
ographe which the state accords to the graduate of the school 1s « 


value only to those who live in Europe, where there are archives t 


catalogue and medieval documents to publish. The courses which 
directly interest the historical student may be taken easily ma year 


—or could be if the time-table of conférences were rearranged 
Even some of these courses need not be followed closely ; for they 
are rather for the training of those whose investigations pave 
wav for the historian by the preparation of texts than for the Ins 
torical student who will, as in America, be limited in Its researches 
by whatever texts are at hand. In short, it would he a mistake 
almost every instance for the American student either to dev 


w Eee le des Chartes or, 1 


self to the entire course of studies at t 


view of other courses at the Sorbonne or the Ecole Pratique des 


Hautes Etudes. to devote himself entirely to them even f 
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He will therefore likely enter as an auditor, taking anv course or 
ses Which appeal to him. [f his purpose is sufficiently serious 
to warrant such a favor, he will also be permitted, by the courtesy 
of Ml. Paul Mever, the director, the free use of the library, with its 
perfect equipment of sources, manuals, and facsimiles. This is a 
rare privilege, for no lordly appartteur stands between him and the 
books: and the little workroom is the place where he will become 
acquainted with the c/éves, and enter in part at least into that remark- 
able confraternity, where it is the unwritten law for the students of 
the third vear to help those of the second, and those of the second in 
turn to place their erudition at the service of those of the first. The 
solidarity of the éléves of the Ecole des Chartes becomes a tradition 
from the first lecture of M. Elie berger in the first vear, and remains 
unbroken through life. 

There are three courses in the first vear: one in Romance lan- 
guages by M. Paul Mever, one in paleography by M. Elie Berger, 
and one in bibliography by M. Charles Mortet. While M. Mever 
himself would advise the student of history not to take his course in 
philology, the éléves of the school all regard it as one of their rare 
privileges. It is of course philology at its best; and if one has never 
taken up Old French or has any need of Provengal or Gascon sources, 
it is well worth while to watch the care with which the phonetic laws 
are traced through multitudes of examples. The bibliographical 
indications and incidental references to other subjects give the course 
a special value and breadth. (me would certainly take it if his work 
in history lay within the range of its results, not otherwise. 

\lthough not recommending itself by such vast stores of erudi- 
tion, the course in paleography by M. Elie Berger, the successor of 
M. Leon Gautier, will be much more useful, because it is the prac- 
tical study of the essentials of text-reading. M. Berger enlivens the 
conferences with comments in which his keen sense of humor some- 
times leads to short digressions. But he has ample ground for it in 
the diverting revelations of the students’ ignorance of church histor, 

as when for example one of them declared that Saint Peter and 
Saint Jerome were the two favorite apostles. Each recitation con- 
sists in the reading (by members of the class) of a facsimile of some 
medieval manuseript from the collection in the library. This practi- 
cal drill is accompanied by questions upon the subject treated in the 
text; but as these facsimiles are chosen for the handwriting only, the 
comments are of a most general nature. There are also frequent 
references to Latin grammar, sometimes to the discomfiture of mem- 
hers of the class. In addition to the recitations, part of the time is 
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Be 


devoted to correlative subjects, especia t thre S 

and medieval handwriting Phe great value ot 1 cours 

practice, the continual and unremitting st 1 f the facs s 

involves. The student who wishes to benefit 1 

all means have free access to the librar Tlie his 
regular preparation, 

Historical bibliography, as taken up by Ml. Charles Mortet, is the 
indispensable introduction to all of the 1 echants researcl 
\iter the preliminary practical survey, it develops the . 
torically, and touches in places upon the same grou = thre 
subiect-courses. In some ways it is perhaps too special for the 
eign student; but he may be attracte: by the interest subject 
which. when conceived historically, develops into hardly less than the 
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explanation of how the written records of the past have been presers d 


tous. Yet absorbing as it is, one cannot but wonder if it t 
have been possi te for the Ece le des ( hartes to have develop 
directly the practical duties of librarians t day Phe érudit, tran 
himself in the methods of research, is not sufficiently reminded of 1 
duty of a librarian to perfect the instruments of work for those wl 
are not specialists in his subject. In this respect the utility of the 
feole des Chartes has fallen short of the ideal of Napoleon, a> 
workers in the Bibliothéque Nationale will confirn 

(of the courses in the second vear, by all means the most impet 
tant is that on diplomatics by M. Maurice Prou. Indeed this ts, tr 
the historian’s point of view, the most important course ¢ f the school 


M. Prou is a worthy successor of the lamented Arthur Giry, whose 
memory is still reverently cherished by his former pupils. [t ts in 


this course that one comes upon that minute and keen analvsis w 
is the basis of the scientific method. The manner of conducting the 
work is approximately the same as in the course in paleograp 
The facsimiles are read this time, however, for their content, not for 
the handwriting ; and all the auxiliary sciences necessary t the 
terpretation of medieval documents receive sufficient treatment t 


put the student in a position to rely absolutely upon himself when | 


takes up independent research, special emphasts being laid upon 


chronology. The students hand in exercises at the recitations, at 
each receives a generous proportion of red-ink corrections and sug 


gestions. M. Prou gives himself up to the work before him, drudg 
ery as some of it is, with a zeal which is rewarded by the gratetul 
tributes of every student of the Ecole des Chartes. Giry’s manual 


and Prou’s portfolio of facsimiles should open the opportunity for 


some attempt in) American universities to repeat the work which 
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ost of all lies at the basis of what is unique in the training of the 
Ecole des Chartes. 

(he course in French institutions by M. Jules Roy is of a dis- 
tinctly different character. It involves no research beyond the study 
of well-known manuals, and will disappoint any one who comes to 
the Ecole des Chartes expecting to do research work in history 
proper. It is fortunate that there are other institutions at hand to 
supplement the instruction of the school in this respect. M. Roy's 
course covers the field in’a painstaking way and it insures a know'- 
edge of the elements of the institutions of the Middle \ges, but it 
involves no research among the original sources. M. Roy's research 
course is given at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

The “Service des Archives”, to which M. Eugéne Lelong de- 
votes a weekly conférence, is intended for the practical training of 
archivists in French archives, yet the long historical introduction 
contains not a little valuable history. The actual description of pres- 
ent conditions of work in the archives does not begin until the close 
of January. The manual by Langlois and Stein, tested by actual 
investigations at the archives, will largely compensate for the loss 
of this course if for any reason it proves difficult to attend it: for, 
although of the greatest value to the French student, it is perhaps 
too special for the American, unless he intends to work extensively 
in france. The same remark is true of the course on the * Sources 
of French History”, which cannot in the nature of things contain 
much of independent value since the publication of Molinier’s Réper- 
tore. M. H. F. Delaborde pursues this subject through both the 
second and the third vear, with enlargements upon Molinier. But 
nowhere else does one obtain such a keen realization of the loss to 
historical research by the untimely death of Molinier as in the class- 
room where his work took shape. The course remains much what 
Molinier made it, a survey of the narrative sources of French his- 
tory; and it gains still from a sense of his prodigious labor, for 
Molinier followed true French traditions and did the work himself 
instead of exploiting his students. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to refer to Molinier’s own comment on the importance of this 
course. He tried in it to save the Ecole des Chartes from neglecting 
the chronicler and annalist for the exclusive study of charters. The 
tendeney of the student trained in diplomatics under such masters as 
Giry and Prou is instinctively away from the literary sources. 


Molinier’s work was in a sense more difficult than that of Giry, for 


his materials were both vaster and of more uncertain value. His 
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manual is a lasting witness t the wav he faced his responsibilities 
at the Ecole des Chartes.’ 

In the third vear, besides the second course of Al Delaborde, 
there are two others: one on the history of civil and canon Taw in 
the Middle Ages, by M. Paul Viollet; and the other b |. Robert 
de Lasteyrie on the archaeology of the Middle Ages \l. Viollet 
evidently recognizes that the dav of the canonist is doomed in France, 


for the history of the canon law itself is finished betore Christmas, 
and then the course shifts mto a historv of French law through the 
Middle Ages. The historian of French law and institutions has for 
tunately already published much ¢ fi what he gives in the classroom ; 
but, in spite of a delivery difficult for a foreigner to follow, the stu 
dents regard his course with the respect due to so distinguished a 
master, and speak with reverent afiection of his genial personality. 

In medieval archaeology one naturally places next to the name 
of Jules Quicherat that of Robert Comte de Lasteyrie—master and 
pupil. M. de Lastevrie’s task as the successor of Ouicherat was 
naturally a heavy one, but he in turn has imparted to his pupils the 
inspiration which has produced a manual like that of Enlart, and an 
‘terest in medieval archaeology which has extended much beyond 
the classroom of the Ecole des Chartes. 1 he history of art has re 
ceived from this course a legitimization which should find some echo 
in the serious programme of hist rical studies in America, One 
cannot there, it is true, take his class in the spring on excursions to 
Coucy and Blois; but a well-equipped histor) department can in 


other respects follow the metho of instruction of the Ecole des 


Chartes. MM. Lasteyrie’s health prevents him from conducting his 
conférences regularly, and they are often taken by his former pupils 
Enlart or Lefévre-Pontalis. 

Such are the courses at the Ecole des Chartes. (Ine must fre- 
member that their great value consists in the steady an 1 close apphi- 
cation which they demand of the student. Recitations which are 
real tests. and which are faced with the sense + f their importance, 
develop a_ spirit of work which is the distinctive mark of the 
“Chartist 

\iter the examinations on the courses, a thesis has to be written. 
This must be ready for the formal defense in the January following 


Cf. Moliner, Les Sources ad Histow e France, V. clxxvi loutefois, il 
faut reconnaitre que dans cette severe e¢ le, trop fh lele certaines traditions 
héenedictines, on a longtemps montré plus de pred lection pour l'étude des docu 
ments diplomatiques du moyen age que pour celle des sources narratives ; beaucoup 
des excellents érudits qu'elle a formes ont donnée de remarquables éditions de 
chroniques et autres textes historiques, mais ix aemps déja lommtains l'auteur 
lu present ouvrage en sutvait les cours, on n‘y parlait guere s historiens latins 


ou francais du moyen age; on s occupalt x lusivement de chartes et de diplomes 
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the completion of the three vears’ work. The student. therefore 


spends all the summer and fall of his third year upon the completion 


of a thesis which he has begun during the regular terms. It gen 
erally involves practical investigations in the national or provincial 
archives, and one can see the serious character of the work by a 
glance at the synopsis published yearly under the title “ Position des 
Theses.” In more than one case the thesis has been made the basis 
for a contribution of the first importance. 

The defense of the thesis is a public function ; and the examiners 
consist of a “ Conseil de perfectionnement ”, including besides the 
professors the administrators of the Bibliotheque Nationale, the 
Director of the Archives Nationales, the Director of the Ecole des 
Chartes, and tive members of the Académie des Inscriptions elected 
by its members. The president is the venerable Léopold Delisle. 
His rugged Carlylean features are lighted up by a genial sympathy 
as he comments upon the work of the young students who one after 
another are called to the table facing the jury. The presence of 
the aged and distinguished historian lends dignity to a scene marked 
by the utter absence of formality. The unsuccessful candidate is 
simply told by his professor that he must do his thesis over again: 
the successful learn their order of merit in a list posted up after the 
tests are over. It is an anxious period of waiting, for the first on 
the list is sent by the government to the Ecole Francaise de Rome. 

(me naturally asks what there is in this limited curriculum to 
vield such important results. The very limitation of the studies to 
a single field is no doubt an important factor; but since the students 
generally take courses in the Sorbonne, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
or the Ecole de Droit as well, this cannot be the main reason. «It 
hes rather in the thorough practice which is exacted of every student 
in the subjects which are covered. There are no superficial courses 
along the gilded margin of attractive subjects. The work is inten- 
sive and severe. The discipline is as valuable as the knowledge 
acquired, This seems to be the secret of the power of the Ecole des 


Chartes. “ Not eager for quick returns of profit”, it has reaped 


more largely of the vears that followed. ah . 
J. T. Suorwe re. 
\ distinguished alumnus thus sums up the reasons for the success of the 
Ecole des Chartes Ecole doit sa valeur: (1°) au petit nombre d’éléves. (2 
a Vobligation stricte de suivre les cours, (3°) a l'entrainement auguel les exat 1ens 
de semestre et annuels soumettent les éléves, (4°) a Vobligation de toujours 


recourir aux originaux, d’apporter des documents inédits, bien lus, bien ponctués, 
bien compris, préets pour l'impression, (5°) a la sévérité de l'examen des theses. 
et a la terreur qu'inspirent certains professeurs ou membres du conseil: et ces 


inaccessibles aux recommendations extra-scientifiques. [iri boy 


messieurs son 
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rHE ENGLAND OF OUR FORED AGT 

is one period of Enelish history tl s A 
of more significance than all the centuries whicl 
followed it; for it is the pit from whicl ronatior s dive 
the rock from which it was hewn It covers a part t SIXtec 
century and the whole of the sé venteenth, but its carliest . 
of the greater importance Some eight ears, 
1660, covered the adult life of the whole bod f ear emigt 
from England to New England, Virginia, and MM hy 
man who came trom England to America to b 1 the ¢ - 
was born, or at least grew to maturi ~and eained his press - 
characteristics, and earl, experiences 1 | nelat | t 

How much do we really know about I ngland during that pet 
How clear and how adequate ts the knowledge we can obtam 
accessible historical works of life in England at the time ‘ est 
American forefathers lived im tt nd were formed | t Phes 
first settlers not only were raised under English conditions» t 
brought over with them the ideas at d training thev | £ t 
home. and thev established thes English institutions in 
Where can we turn to find what the Enelish institutions of the time 
were? 

paper is intended as im a Certain sense an to thes 
questions. It is intended te indicate. first, what has been 1 ! 
what still needs to be done in the study ot English history during 
the two generations between 1580 and poo; second what te 
rials for performing the remaiming W rk exis nl thire 
these materials are accessible. 

In examining what is already done we turn nm the first 1 
naturally to the narrative history of the period, the account of Its 

events. Curiously enough, this is nowhere ver te 
familiarly given. That part of the perr 1 which falls within the 
reign of Elizabeth has suffered from the length of her rei 
from the relatively more exciting character of its earlier 
Froude, it is true, called his work a //is? | ! 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of / theth: but with his instinet tot 
the picturesque he brings his work to an en th 11 feat t 


Armada, in 1388, fifteen vears short of hts pre 
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date of conclusion. He may have grown weary in well—or ill doing, 
or he may have had a justifiable feeling that twelve volumes are 


quite as many as any one man should write on any one subject: but 
what he says is, ** Chess-plavers, when they have brought their gam« 
to a point at which the result can be foreseen with certainty, regard 


their contest as ended, and sweep the pieces from the board So, 


looking upon the history of sixteenth-century England as a sort « 
drama of the Reformation, after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Seots and the defeat of the first great attempt to avenge her death, 
he considers the play ended, and brings it to a close which is far 
more dramatic than either scholarly or historically justifiable. Nor 
have others who preceded or have followed Froude given an appre- 
ciably fuller account of the last fifteen vears of Elizabeth's reign. 
\n impression has grown up that it was in some sense a triumphant 
period, a time of well-earned rest from earlier labors, but all details 
are wanting. The contrary is really the case: the queen outlived 
her ability and her popularity; the country groaned and muttered 
under the enormous exactions and taxation; repeated Spanish arma- 
das terrified the towns and the seaboard; Ireland, as so often before 
and since, just failed to shake off the English incubus ; golden oppor- 
tunities to crush England's great Spanish rival were lost by vacilla- 
ion and mismanagement—but of all these. too, details are. still 
wanting. 

With the accession of James I., we come into the light of the 
great work of Gardiner. Solid learning, sch larly accuracy, and an 
admirable freedom from partizanship mark a history that extends in 
time well beyond the period of early American settlement and falls 
but little short of the limit he had planned for it. Yet Gardiner’s 
work is merely political; and consists besides, if carefully exam- 
ined, rather of a series of descriptions of a few successive great 
events or movements than of a continuous, well-balanced narrative. 
His historical writing appeared first as a series of detailed studies: 
Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage (1869), England under 
Buckingham (1875), and others; and the reeasting of it into a con- 
tinuous form did not materially alter its character. It cannot be 
said that we have a well-rounded and lifelike account of the period 
of the early Stuarts, even from Gardiner. Nor is this want supplied 
hy other narratives, nor by the many excellent biographies of the 
men of the time that have appeared. A clear, continuous, and inelu- 
sive account of the occurrences of English history during the period 


referred to is certainly a desideratum. 
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"Volume XII. (ed. of 1856-1870), 
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Turning to the differen 


thought that the political, the religious, and the int 

tions of the time at least were thoroughly familiat e firs i 

of the seventeenth century Was a } riod of the firs 

political and constitutional history, and it has na t! rr 

received something approaching adequat iscussio1 Ha 

Gardiner, Gneist, Ranke, Macaulay, and others have at the 

theories and contentions of the respective sides of the sputes 

between king and Parliament, and traced their history tll th 

tentions were put to the arbitrament of war and the theories to tl 
ul nts the pet 


test of practice. A great number of the locum 
have been made accessible in the collections of Prothero and Ga 
diner. Some of the most important have been n ade familiar 


to our school-children by their publication in such series as th 
South Leaflets, American Histor) Leatlets. and Liberty Documents 
literature discloses 


Yet a somewhat closer examination of this 


the fact that it is practically entirely oceupied with contentious mat 
ters. Dut what do we know concerning the normal, uncontested 


routine of government ? What were the ordinary right 


s and 


duties 


of the king, aside trom disputed questions 01 high prerogative ? 
How was Parliament actually elected and organized: and how was 


it occupied when not engaged in the assertion of Its “ancient and 
undoubted privileges "> \ careful search through the bo« ks I have 
named will be rewarded with but little information on these 
Yet these questions are really more fundamentally important for the 
t 


lisputes which tore 


study of American institutions than the great + 
England into factions. Political disputes had much to do with the 
fact of emigration, and with the selection of those who emigrate d 
1 once left Englan 


m. What they took with 


1 ther | 


but when the dissatisfied element ha 


toa great extent, these disputes behind the 
them to America was the tradition and the knowledge of methods 
of government. Government is after all a practical matter, a cer- 
tain way of getting certain things done: and it was government In 
this sense, not the temporary conflicts concerning the admimstration 
of it, that was perpetuated in .\merica. It was the practical capacity 
to govern, and not the mere negative love of liberty. that was th 


most valuable and characteristic inheritance that the American « 
onists received from their mother-country . and it was this that most 
clearly differentiated them from French colonists to the north and 
Spanish colonists to the south. 

\gain, it is to be noted that our litical and constitutional 


knowledge is much clearer concerning ¢ ntral than 
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vovernment King, Parliament, ministers, and the great law-courts 
ilar to us than the lords-lieutenants. sheriffs. 


and justices-of-the-peace of counties: than the vestries, constables, 


and churchwardens of parishes: than cities and boroughs with their 


maze of officials and functions. For the uses of American hist r\ 
this relative degree of familiarity with central and local institutions 
should be exactly reversed. Local government in the colonies was 
for a long time much more important than central. It was on their 
stock of knowledge of methods of doing neighborhood work that the 
early settlers had to draw for immediate use; the demand on their 
traditions of central government came later and more gradually. It 
is unpossible to understand colonial self-government without under- 
standing English local government. Some of the deficiencies in this 
part of our knowledge are, it is true, being filled out. Miss Sco- 
held’s work on the Star Chamber (1900), Mr. Beard’s essav on The 
Omece of Justice of the Peace (1904), Miss Leonard's study of the 
vcal administration of the Poor Law (1900), and doubtless others, 
are valuable contributions: but much of the best work being done, 
ike Mr. Baldwin's papers on the King’s Council, is on earlier 
periods ; the harvest is still abundant, and the laborers few. There 
is much need of adequate historical investigation and clear deserip- 
tion of the normal work of government both central and local under 
the Tudors and Stuarts. 

Turning to religious and ecclesiastical history, some of the same 
facts are true of it as have been asserted of political history. Sharp 
as Were its struggles, keen as the interest has been in these strug- 
gles, most of the study and writing on them has been too narrow. 
The organization, the personnel, and the activities of the established 
church of England during this period are almost unknown. I do 
not know where in all historical literature one can turn for a plain, 
scholarly, impartial description of the Anglican church during the 
century after the Reformation. Even the admirable work by Mr. 
Dexter just published, The England and Holland of the Pilzrims 
(1905), and Mr. Usher's edition of the Minute Book of an Eliza- 
bethan Presbytery,’ take the established church all for granted. Yet 
this is the background against which the whole picture of the Puri- 
tan Movement must be drawn. To understand a protest, we must 
understand what it is against which the protest is made. To obtain 
a fair idea of the disputes between the Anglican and the Puritan. 
Wwe must know what the real condition of the former was: what he 


was undertaking to do, and how well or ill he was doing it. Much 
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of the writing on this period and as 
interested and too narrow. It has 
various sects. It is quite time that 


should throw light into its dark ¢ 


The intellectual interests of the pet ot ‘ 
Elizabethan literature have natura Iv been so care < 
co fully described by scholars in that field that w . 
it to their labors. It is, however, only fat sav t 
look for much light from these scholars on a hi . 
period than their own sp cialty. Notwithstanding all the 
ing industry and the trained judgment of the hist 1 
even the best of them seem to be satisfied wv th crite 
fragmentary picture of the society im the dst of which th 
they study lived. Their work is often like of those naiss 
portraits in which every detail ot the wn represented ts 
portrayed, but the background is a contused mass of bu us 
dens. figures, and landscape. What we still need ts 1 t] 
surroundings also clear. 

For economic conditions the ground has bee b 
scarcely more than broken. Cunningham's great work, esp 
in its new edition, throws some light upon it \liss |eonar 
cent study of “ The Inclosure of Common Fields in the S« t 
Century is important. few other mr graphs come tempt 
near the period, but just fail to deal with it. Some w rk has 
done on the commercial companies whose history lies so close t 
of our earliest settlements ; but progress in that direction 1s pal 
slow. Others are known to be making a more thorough stu 
internal economic conditions of England than has been made | 

] el. 


but their work has not vet been published, at 
Is Wal 


to bear out the statement that much 


aspect also of English history during the late Tudor and 


periods. 
The existence or non-enxtstence 


fects indicated is, naturally, closes 


historical work 


connected Wi 


of the sources for them. Do sources 


ical narratives or descriptions can be drawn: 


xist from whic 


lf not, are they easily accessible in manuscript for 
ical answer to the last two of these questions can of « 
but some statement can be made of the form and ava 
principal sources, and of the direction in which the 
of being made more accessible. It does not need te 
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here that any historical work worth doing involves going to actual, 
original, contemporary documents. But many of these are easil\ 
accessible, being already printed in extenso. Such are the statutes. 
proceedings of Parliament, famous trials, statements of religious 
principles, the more conspicuous state papers, and a great body of 
foreign and domestic correspondence. Others, like the -lets of the 
Privy Council, are being printed more or less rapidly by the English 
government. 

Few persons realize what a large body of records exists. pub- 
lished in full form, in the series of transactions or periodicals pub- 
lished by various societies: and these are cx mstantly being added to. 
Historical work in England is poorly organized to the last degree. 
and no known force except chance decides what is going to appear 
In any one of the twenty or more uncorrelated forms of publication. 
bibliographies for this period do not exist, and it is often almost as 
hard to find what documents have appeared as to find what are going 
to appear—but nevertheless appear they do, and in considerable 
numbers. Far behind Germany, France, Italy, and the United 
States in systematic historical production as England certainly is; 
with her universities devoted principally to sec: mdary study, and her 
historical investigators working in unsupported loneliness, even 
when they are hot losing much good energy in personal controver- 
sies; nevertheless the fact remains that through the government, 
through various societies, and thr ugh other agencies a great amount 
and variety of historical material is c mstantly being made accessible 
to all historical students. The immoral custom of issuing but a 
small and limited number of copies of certain works is more wide- 
spread in England than in other countries, as in the instance where 
(oxford University some vears ago issued some very important fac- 
simile maps in an edition of only fifty copies: but this seldom 
applies to documents of any great value or interest—to real students. 
| repeat that the possibilities of work from existing printed material 
are very great. A thesis has recently been issued from one of our 
universities which involves the use of more material c meerning the 
later English craft-gilds than all the other existing works on the 
subject. English and American. together ; and all this material was 
found in one American university library. The history of local 
political institutions, those of the county, hundred, and parish, could 
probably be quite sufficiently studied from material already in print. 
Local manuscript records are in very bad shape. Ill-written in the 
first place, subsequently they have been neglected or scattered or 


forgotten or destroved. There has never until lately been any pres- 
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sure from above to require local authorities to keep the : 
order, and when the county councils recently tov k the t 
the extent of requiring parish officials to provi le a tin box ( 
records, they met an almost ludicrous amount | f resistance. Neve 
theless the total bulk of local records has been so great as to icave 
still. after all losses, an immense residuum. For the study of local 
institutions these county and parish records are indispensable ; for 
the knowledge of real social conditions thev are almost equa 
portant, for here more than anvwhere else we read the plain, 1 es 
tionable records of what people actually did under actual, ordinat 
circumstances. It is here that we find the true corrective t 

and trumpet history real people living their lives, quite nan 

of the lurid story of them which later writers of romanes ght 1 
How could a plain churchwarden, attending a parish meeting where 
money gained from. the Hock-Tuesday play was bre ught im and 
appropriated to repairs on the church-steeple ; where the men wh 


had rung the bells to welcome King James, as he passed throug 


from Edinburgh to London to take his new ¢ 
fees: where the constable reported how many vagab nds he had 
whipped and turned over to the next parish; where ; 

mole-catcher wat’ appointed: and where ten p winds of the parish 
funds was loaned out to apprentice a boy to a neighboring trades 
man—how could this churchwarden who has 


the meeting be supposed to know that England was at that 
1 Puritan, and that 


torn to shreds by quarrels between Anglican and Pur 


all usual employments were suspended while Parhan 


king were settling their disputes as t the extent of 
The value of this class of records has lately come to be recog 
nized more and more, and in the usual | nglish wav a new soct 


has been formed to provide for the printing 
its systematic publication will involve much difficulty and a long 
time. In the meantime there is a great body of local records alrea 


in print, as in the case of the re cords 
referred to. They are printed as appendixes or foot-notes im vari 
works of local history, and in local periodicals. 
Phere are no bibhiograph 


aterial is 


hard to gather and hard to co-ordinate. 


ical guides, or almost none. Local histories are always questionab! 
and generally inferior in scholarly qualities Nevertheless 
material is well worth collecting and utilizing. But little has beet 
done or is likely to be done in this direction in England. It is mucl 
to be desired that the Library of Congress, the Carnegie Institutior 


the American Historical Association, some state historical soctet 
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some well-equipped university or public library should tak« up the 
task of collecting, listing, and critically valuing the books and peri- 


1 


rlish local history which contain in them bona-fid« 
lish local records referring to the period of American settlement. 
lurning trom documents published in full to printed abstracts of 
anuscripts, we are immediately brought face to face with the pub- 
lications of the Public Record Office in London. The splendid be uly 
of national records preserved there, more voluminous, more con- 
tinuous, more accessible, probably, than those of any other uropean 
nation, are for the most part now classified by subject and date. The 
authorities have been engaged for many vears in printing calendars 
or analytical lists of certain classes of these papers in such a degree of 
fullness as will often preclude the necessity of the student's seeing 
the manuscript itself. These are the well-known Calendars of State 
Papers, of which there are now about three hundred volumes in 
print. 


Untortunatels 


for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some 
other periods have been recently receiving a disproportionately large 
share of attention. About four volumes for the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries are being published to every one for the sixteenth 
and seventeenth. Curiously enough, there are at present many more 
people desirous of studying the patent-rolls and close rolls of the 
fourteenth century than the records of later periods, and it is they 
whom the Keeper of the Records is trying to satisfy. This must be 
amended by pressure from this side of the sea. The authorities of 
the Record Office, like all other authorities, are amenable to pressure ; 
and if there is a steady, strong demand they will eventually recognize 
that American and English students want access to the papers of the 
sixtcenth and seventeenth centuries, and turn their attention toward 


ig them. However, both the Domestic papers and the Co- 


satistving 
lonial records are already calendared well down bevond the dates 
chosen for this paper; and Foreign, Admiralty, Treasury, and other 
classes of papers are for our purpose less important. These printed 
calendars can be found in every large library in America and Eure pe, 
and an astonishingly large amount of useful investigation can be 
made trom them alone, or from them in conjunction with other 


locuments. 


printed « 
Nevertheless, the desire to do thorough and detailed work will in 

ost cases sooner or later draw the investigator to London and make 
him for a while what is technically called a “ searcher ” in the Rec rd 
Othice. It is no hard fate. The conditions of study there are 


casant, the rules few and reasonable, the officials courteous and 
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helpful. handwriting is illegible and the reading 
slow work, it 1s In most cases Mace as eht as possible | 
ful preparation and their accessib S it : 
true. are still crumpled, stained, dusty, and st 
string. but those vet in this raw state are Tew ane a ng s 
reduced in number. The officials are usually ready to put thos 
any special bundle quickly in ordet Phe dust of ages is somet 5 
not metaphorical—but wash-stands ar hand lost eX] hike 
to meet an occasional bit of jungle or desert, if 01 tog 
to the journey, and si mething to boast about atterwat 1"! 
being discussed for the organization i American Instorical w 
London which will make it more pleasant at do more protitab 

or exploitation of any such ss of ite . t cle 


the study 
| the Museu there ts always 


p sited in the Record ¢ Mffice and 


a plenteous harvest of new information to be garneres Che mat 
script records of any great national collection contain Just as ch 
unknown material and of quite as much human interest as the 
graves and mounds of Egypt or Rabvlonia, and there is much of the 
same fascination in the work of excavating 1t 

This being the condition of the sources, tts evident that there 1s 
no lack of material for study of the period 1580 to 1660 his 
paper is intended, then, simply to plead for a more minute, cat fu 
methodical, scholarly study of English conditions and English events 
at the time of the first American migration, and to point out. the 
practicability of such an investigation. What is needed ts not so 
much a study of the great men of the pr riod as of the typical men; 
not so much an account of the casual occurrences of the time as of 
its wide-spread institutions ; not so mu ha narrative of the temporat 
conflicts of the English people as of their norn 1 development 
‘here is room for many laborers. The young historian, looking for 
work worthy of his enthusiasm: the worrted: protessot at a less 
where to advise his voung charge to go im st irch of a thesis-subyject 
the old. hardened investigator, looking for some new world to con 
quer: the student ef American colonial history who follows his sub 
ject backward till it brings him tantalizingly to the very edge ot th 
A\tlantic—all these may find occupation and interest and enlighten 
ment for themselves and for others in the fi ld of investigation here 
pointed out. 

And it is no uninteresting or repellent task. It takes us back 
wandering children that we are, to our mi ther-countt t places 1 
in the midst of the life, the variety, the excitement of ihethar 

+] lacal institutions, indeed 


and early Stuart England: in the stidy ot 
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in the study of almost any of the phases of the time, we are br ught 
into contact with the rural and civic gentry of England, that great 


homogeneous, patriotic, and gifted body which was the real govern- 


ing class of England, and from whose ranks came so many of the 


leaders at court and in Parliament, on land and at sea. in England 
and in America; it makes us onlookers at one scene in the devel p- 
ment of English history, that longest, most continuous. and most 
momentous historical drama that the world has vet known. 


Epwarp P. Cneyney. 
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THE LATER AMERICAN I LICY OF GEORGE 
CANNING 


Tue figure of Canning has hardly vet en erged from the musts 


of contemporary eulogy or depreciation. Phe policy of the man, o1 
whom Lord Acton said “ that no English | oreign Secretary equalled 
Canning ”, has not yet been fully understood even in its broad out 


lines. In America the greatness of the man is recognized, but the 


actual details of his policy are still somewhat obscure. His exact 
relations and concern with the Monro doctrine are still not abso- 
lutely clear; and if this ts the case with regard to that important 
phase of policy, it ts still more the case with regard to his later diplo 
matic work. The old idea about Canning, expressed and cham- 
pioned by Stapleton, was that he was practically the author an 


suggester ¢ i the Monroe doctrine. The brilliant deductions of Mi 

Reddaway, combined with the later research of Mr. W. C. Ford, 
have done much to define the limits and extent of his contribution t 

that memorable stroke of policy. It 1s at least clear that the Mon 
roe doctrine had, in many important respects, been already form 

lated by American statesmen. 4 anning admitted the United States 
to be the leading power in .America. Further, he rendered her an 
essential service in forcing Polignac, by a threat of war on October 
9g, 1823, to disclaim any idea of French aggression or influence to 
restore the revolted colonies to Spain. The publication of the pres! 


823, aided Canning materially in 


dential message on December 2, 1! 


his European policy, because the European powers took that mes 
sage in the sense of an unqualified support « f British policy by the 
United States. But it is now known that Canning disapproved of 


that part of the presidential message which contained the first state- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine, when 11 announced that the continent 
of America would in future be closed to Jlonization by European 
powers. What is not known is how strong were his feelings on this 
point, and the means and policy by which he designed to render m 
operative this part of the Monroe doctrine 

The object of the present article is to show that the later Ameri 
can policy of George Canning was intended to defeat certam claims 
and pretensions of the Monroe doctrine. These were the prin ipl 


which forbade future colonization in .\merica to European powers, 
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and the principle which tended to make America a separate world 
from Europe. The motives which led Canning to recognize the 


Spanish-American republics, to send an envoy to the congress of 
Panama, and to take up a firm attitude on the ( regon question were 
all intluenced and indeed conditioned by this idea. Adams, in for- 
mulating the presidential message, had denied the right of any 
European power to intervene in Spanish America, expressly on the 
ground of the withdrawal of Americans from european interests. 
Canning himself asserted the doctrine of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of states, and was the great foe of the Holy Alliance, 
which desired so to intervene. His great fear was that the world 
would be divided into a league of worn-out governments in Iurrepye 
and new and vigorous republics in America. He was re solved 
therefore that England should maintain active political relations 
between one continent and the other, and thereby be enabled to 
enact England's favorite political of arbiter between c mflicting 
claims or pretensions. Hence he was prepared to introduce America 
into Europe and Europe into America, to deny the exclusive preten- 
sions of the Holy Alliance to intervene in Spanish America, and 
check the exclusive pretensions of Adams to place his continent in 
a water-tight compartment and reserve America for the Americans. 

Canning’s famous boast that he had “ called the New World into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old” has often been misun- 
derstood, \ recent writer, Colonel E. M. Lloyd,’ even professes to 
doubt whether this was really the cause of rec nition. There can 
however be no question of this, for several memoranda on the sub- 
ject exist. In them are detailed the inconvenience of the French 
continuing to occupy Spain: 

Transactions of the Royal Historical So. ety, N. S., XVIII. 93 et segq 
“Some historians, for example Colonel Lloyd and E. J. Stapleton (Some Oficial 
Correspondence of George Canning, 2 vols., 1887, I. 213-214), have been misled 
by the fact that there were three memoranda: (1) A memorandum. apparently 
written by Canning, but perhaps corrected by Liverpool, indorsed with his approval, 
ind circulated to the Cahinet (about November 30); see Wellington's Despatches. 
N. S., Il. 354-358, and Charles D. Yonge, Life and Administration o Liverpool 

3 vols., 1868), III. 297-304. (2) A memorandum supplementary and qualify- 
ing—circulated in consequence of information received from Granville It is 
undated, but must be about December 1-6 (3) A minute, embodying the col- 
lective opinion of the Cabinet, laid before the King by Canning on December 
14, 1824, together with No. 1. This is in A. G. Stapleton, George Can) ing and his 
Times (1859), 407-411. 

No. 2 is the most interesting, characteristic, and important. It is the memo- 
randum “which enabled us to carry Columbia too [as well as Mexico] at the 
Cabinet". Canning to Granville, December 17, 1824. It is to be found in Van- 
Sittart’s papers at the British Museum, Ad. MSS. 31, 237. f. 258. So far as I 


know, its existence, as well as its substance, have hitherto been unknown and 


a 
| a. 


[he great practical question however ‘ 
the event of an actual incorporation o1 the resources of Spain th thos 
of France such an accession to the power of France can best lb 
teracted. | have no hesitation in saying this must be by separat i 
the resources of Spanish America trom thos of Spa lit is (at leas 
in this point of view) a fortunate circumstance that this state of thing 
fi. ¢., the virtual independence ot ish America] has already tak 
place; and that we are in a situation to avail ourse Ives of 

This is merely a prosaic version of the famous rhetorical phrase 
Canning is looking to America to redress the inequalities of Europ 
Though this is of some interest as indicating the real cause of Car 
ning’s recognition, Our purpose ts with the American, not the E 

thi 


pean aspect of that recognition. Canning goes on to advocate 
recognition not only of Buenos Ayres, but of Colombia and Menxic 
from two motives. One motive is that ¢ olombia and Mexico have 
English capital sunk in mining and territorial concerns ot a 
permanent interest than “ mere commercial speculations ~ 
comes a passage of immense interest and importance 

Phe other and perhaps still more powerful motive ts my appre hens 
of the ambition and ascendancy of the [ mited tate of Am| eri 
It is obviously the policy of that Grov|¢ 
the powers of America in a general Transatlantic League, ot which it 
would have the sole direction. I need nly sav how inconvent ul 


an ascendancy may be in time of peace, and how formidable in case 


of war. 


| believe we now have the opportunity (but mt may not last long) 
Opposing a powertul barrier to the influence ot the l nited S| tates 
by an amicable connection with Mexico, which trom its position must ir 
either subservient to or jealous of the | nited| S| tates In pomt ot 
population and resources it is at least equal to all the rest of the Spans! 
unsuspected Che memorandum is unsigned; the handwriting appears t e \ 
sittart’s, possibly with two corrections by Canning The we 1 cl t 
opinions, agreeing precisely with Cannings letters of the time to Granville, leave 
no doubt that the real author or imspirer is Canning Mr. F. L. Paxsor his 
ble work on The Independence of the South-Ame m Ref s : 
unaware of the existence of this documer nd his knowledge of English records 
is large 

Italics my own. Compare with this passage the il eve 

more emphatic declaration in the letter Canning to Frere nuary & 8 
printed in Gabrielle Festing, Jol» H ham Frere 2 
268, and quoted in my Life of Canning 968) BS The thing is 
Yankees will shout in triumph ; but it is they wh: lose most by our dec I 
yreat danger of the time—a danger whi h the policy of the f i S 
have fostered, was a division of the World mmto Europe Amer } 
and Monarchical; a league of worn-out Gov[err ts ‘ 
and of youthful and st[i]rring Nations. with the U[nited] S s at the hea 
the other. We slip in between; and | t rselves in Mex he | 
States have gotten the start of us in vat ind we link once re A 
Europe. Six months more—and the chief w hav t 


every word of this is of immense imp 
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colonies; and may naturally expect to take the lead in its connections 
with the powers of Europe. I by no means think it at present neces- 
go beyond the mere relations of amity and commercial inter- 


urse; but if we hesitate much longer, and especially if our commercial 


treaty | July 23, 1824] with Buenos Ayres should not take effect, all the 
new states will be led to conclude that we regret their friendship upon 
principle, as of a dangerous and revolutionary character, and will be 


driven to throw themselves under the protection of the Ufnited] S[tates], 
as the only means of security. 

The importance of these words is equal to their emphasis, for 
they form the key to Canning’s future American policy. He re- 
sumes that line of secret policy, which the vounger Pitt had held in 
reserve, In order to checkmate any pretensions on the part of the 
United States. In 1790 Pitt had declared the right of England to 
Nootka Sound, as against Spain. In 1798, before the Spanish col- 
onies revolted, he had coquetted with Miranda,’ the first of Spanish- 
American liberators. There can be no doubt that in the latter in- 
stance Pitt saw the advantage of keeping up an understanding with 
South America, in order to check any claims or aggressions of the 
United States. Canning now, and under different circumstances, 
resumed this policy.* He meant to indicate to the South-American 
states that their true friend was distant England, not the adjacent 
English-speaking land. 

During his later vears commercial disputes and disputes about 
the slave-trade (in the second of which, at least. Canning did his 
best to conciliate the United States ) served to increase irritation, but 
would not alone have sufficed to change his attitude. Canning had 
shown toward the United States diplomatists a large-minded toler- 
ance and a frankness very unusual in diplomacy. He had paid the 
United States the exquisite compliment of saying that England 
would model her neutrality during the war between France and 
Spain on the neutrality toward England shown “ in the presidency of 
Washington and secretaryship of Jefferson”. Yet American states- 
men certainly viewed Canning with undeserved suspicion. The 

‘Paxson, The Independence of the South-American Republics, 47 

“This policy is indicated, but only indicated, in my Life of Canning, 188. 
\t that time I had not sufficient proofs to state it more emphatically. “ The rec- 
ognition was certainly opportune, it bound closer the new States to England. it 


restrained the pretensions of the Yankees, and preserved Cuba to Spain. The 


Panama Congress ... was overshadowed by Canning, and partly through his 


nee the alliance between the United States and the South American Republics 
was never formed.” 

See W. C. Ford, “ John Quincy Adams and the Monroe Doctrine", AMERICAN 
Historica. Review, VIII. 38, on Adams's suspicions, and see Rush to Adams. 
November 26, 1823, in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Sox iety, second 


series, XV. 430-433 Both thought Canning did not really desire to separate 


. 
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y ns with Rush in the 


failure of his negotiatior 


the proclamation of the Monroe doctrine, in its orig 
form, in the presidential message o! December 2, 1823 


and revealed to him these suspicions. 


attitude of opposition, or rather { at 


uphold what he conceived to be the claims of England against those 
ot the United States. Hle was firm and vet cautious a | reas nable 
and his plan seems to have been to detach the South-.American states 
from alliance with or dependence on the United States 

It will be best to discuss this later aspect o1 his ] nder three 
heads: first to describe the exact amount 0! intercourse and diplo- 
matic relation Canning felt England should observe th a South- 
American state; secondly to indicate, by a description of his influ- 


ence on the congress of Panama, his p iev toward Spanish .\merica 
as a whole and its relations to the United States; thirdly to show in 


what light he regarded the question \ f Oregon, as affecting other 
parts of his American p icy. 
In his instructions given on February 28, 1826," 1 Lord Pon- 


sonby, appointed minister plenipotentiary to Buenos Ayres, Canning 
defines his view of the normal relations and attitude of | ngland 


toward Spanish-American states. Pons nby is to communicate the 


“anxiety of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Gov Jernmen |t to restor 


peace among the new states of America; or the deep interest, which 
in the opinion of this (sovernment, those states have, in avoiding to 
give room, by their differences with each other, for the 
foreigners in their political concerns "An embittered quarrel was 
in progress between Brazil and Buenos -Ayres over the possession of 


Montevideo. In a supplementary despatch of March 1&8, 1826, Can 


ning discusses the claims of the two governments. [Ponsonby 1s to 


divert “ the Brazilian Minister from any attempt to « hange the prac 
of Montevideo] into one of 


h 


tical question at issue [the possession 
rad appare ntly 


abstract legitimate right". The Emperor of Brazil 
thought of recognizing the “unextinguished rights of Spain” to 


Montevideo, and thus depriving Buenos Ayres f any 
ning therefore instructs Pons: mby as follows: 


question of Monte Video may be to the Brazilian 
that question should 


(goviernmen it is 


scarcely less important that the discussion of 


from the Holy Alliance, whereas that was the bject I Iropean 
policy. I cannot understand Mr. Paxson’s contention 1n his /ndef 
South-American Republics, 250°. that policy was legitimist im its re il 
sympathies to the end”. In view of the facts now know: t inning’s attack 
upon the Holy Alliance, this seems t ‘ ‘ Ie 

Public Record Office, Foreign Office, Buenos Ayres 
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not be conducted on such principles, or supported on their side by 


such arguinents, as to array against the monarchy of Brazil the com- 


inon feeling and common interests of all the Republican States of 


Spanish America.” Canning then warns the Brazilian government 
of trving “too high” the patience of Bolivar, who is being incited 


to undertake a war against Brazil, “ for the express purpose of over- 


turning a Monarchy, which stands alone on the vast continent of 


\merica, and which is considered by those enamoured of democrat- 
ical forms of Government, as essentially inconsistent with the secure 
existence of the American Republicks”. Canning suggests that 
Buenos Ayres has the strongest claim to Montevideo and has more- 
over force to back it. But if Montevideo were transferred to Buenos 
Ayres, it would still be reasonable “ to secure to Brazil an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the navigation of the river Plate“. The Drit- 
ish government would guarantee the observance of such stipulations. 
And though “on the general principle of avoiding as much as pos- 
sible engagements of this character ” the British government would 
prefer to stand aside, it would give this guaranty, “ if it were desired 
by both parties . . . rather than that the treaty should not be con- 
cluded“. Great Britain, “ while scrupulously neutral in conduct ” 
during the war, “ cannot fail to be in favour of that Belligerent, who 


shall 


have shewn the readiest disposition to bring that dispute to a 
friendly termination“, secret instruction accompanies the de- 
spatch, informing Ponsonby that in case of “any essential change 

in the form of government his functions will be suspended ”, 
and that he is “ studiously to keep aloof from all political intrigues 
and all contentions of party in Buenos] Al[yres]” 

Ponsonby's efforts at mediation and his attempts to interpose the 
friendly office of Great Britain between Brazil and Buenos Ayres 
ended in failure, and war began. Canning at once wrote ( Novem- 
ber 27, r820'): “ As to taking part with either side in the Contest 
your Lordship cannot too peremptorily repress any expectation of that 
nature.” He then proceeds to explain the failure of the negotiations. 
“There is much of the Spanish character in the inhabitants of the 
Colonial Establishments of Spain: and there is nothing in the Span- 
ish character more striking than its impatience of foreign advice, and 
Its suspicion of gratuitous service.” His original instructions had 
foreseen that the suggestion respecting Montevideo “ was not un- 
likely to excite a jealousy of some design favourable to British inter- 
ests, Such a jealousy has been openly inculcated by the publick 


press of the United States of North America, and no doubt secretly 


Public Record Office, F. O.. Buenos Ayres 13 


. 

ra 


their diplomatic \gents.” Ele advises nb there 1 

let that matter drop entirely “, unless Buenos Avres itself s 1 

raise it. Che best chance to suggest their domg so would be 
some slight manifestation of resentment at i scomst 

tion of our motives.” The last instruction of Canning on this 

was to Ponsonby on February 21, 1827: “Air. Gr rdon [the nev 

ambassador| will press the many considerations which rena ‘ 

essential to the interests and safety of Brazil... witl thi "ls 


in his power short of that degree of importunity, which atter th 
repeated refusal, would become vatory hg 

Britain 

Cobbett called Canning “Aeolus? in contempt i the p 


which Canning sought to make England the arbiter of the w 


by balancing parties and reconciling opinions in Europe Phe pol 
icv is here seen, as applied to the New World. Non-intervent 
is strictly laid down as a principle, and is departed trom nly int 
instance of offering a guaranty respecting \lontevideo, and in it 


instance only in case both contracting parties agreed to and wished 
States i> shown, and a cleat 


for it. Some suspicion of the United 


in 1 


desire expressed to maintain the monarchical principle 


indeed by force of arms but by moral intluence, and by dissuading 
its monarchical government from acts which might irritate the repub 
lies. This was to prevent the world’s being split into two parts, 
one consisting entirely of effete mi narchies. the other exclusivel f 
vigorous republics. a moderate nstitutional monarchy, in the 
shape of razil. were to remain firmly established on the republicat 
continent. England would thus be enabled to be arbiter between 1 
New World and the Old, and hold the balance between the contlict 
ing principles of despotism and demoerac 

Canning’s policy toward individual American states has thus 
been illustrated : it remains to describe it from the point of view ot 
the American continent as a whole, and espe ially in its relat t 
the United States. This is best to be discerne lin the negot . 
relative to the congress of Panama, and in the vat . est : 
which there came up for discussion. The congress was nowt 


of the swaggering Don Guzmans and Don Alvarados of Spanis! 


romance. Dolivar and his friends frequ 


the most important events f the world’s histor 
Ibid. 
reterence ot course ft ( y's 


Celsa sedet Neolus arce t his wn | 
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the Peruvian representatives at the congress, communicated his gen 
rous emotions to the press in the following fashion." Other repre- 
sentatives disclaimed the responsibility for his communication, but 


it represented—imore or less—the general feeling of the time: 
\n entire world is about to witness our labours. . . . From the first 


‘ign, to the last inhabitant of the Southern hemisphere nobody is 


rent to our task. This will probably be the last attempt to ascer- 
tain whether Mankind can be happy. Companions! the field of glory— 
cleared by Bolivar, Sn. Martin, ¢ Y Higgins, Guadalupe, and many others 
superior to Hercules and Theseus, is before us. Our names are about 
to be written either in immortal praise or in eternal opprobrium. Let 
us raise ourselves above a thousand millions of inhabitants, and may a 


noble pride inspire us, likening us to God himself on that day, when He 


ve the first laws to the Universe. 


on 


Phese aspirants after the fame of Moses, and even of God Himself, 
may not have had their names written “in eternal opprobrium ~, but 
they are hardly entitled to “ immortal praise ”. 

The gigantic pretensions of the congress were only equalled by 
its eventual failure. But it is at least interesting, in so far as the 


decision of Canning to send a representative to the congress necess!- 


tated a clear definition of English policy, covering the whole field of 
\merican affairs. In 1822 Canning had broken up the congress of 
the despots at Verona, but in 1826 he showed no desire to break up or 
dissolve the congress of the republicans at Panama. That congress 
was summoned by Bolivar, and was intended primarily to induce 
the Spanish-American states to form a united league against Spain, 
and force her to grant them recognition. Incidentally the congress 
naturally tended to discuss other questions than those of war, such 
as free trade, international law, the Cuban question, and so forth. 
England and the United States? were invited to send representatives. 
Canning quietly assented, but the question formed a thorny subject 
of debate in the Congress and Senate of the United States. Can- 
ning selected a Mr. Dawkins as the British representative, and began 
his instructions on March 17, 1826.° by informing him that the sole 


object of despatching him was to “ obtain the most regular and cor- 


rect information of its proceedings, and to assure the American 
States collectively of the friendly sentiments and the lively interest 
in their welfare and tranquillity ” felt and expressed by the British 


Government. He deduces the motive of summoning an English 


Translation sent by Dawkins to Canning. 
2 The delegates from the United States never reached Panama at all, One of 


hem died: the other did not go on his mission; and at Panama the congress was 
therefore without representation from the United States! 


Public Record Office, F. O., Colombia 5: 
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representative to have been “a due sense t the benefits hich the 


the American states| have derived and continuc 


friendly intercourse with Great [ritain, and a very natur sit 
nerease the importance of that assembly in the es 
World 

lwo subjects mentioned in these instructions oy 
dismissed. Canning tells Dawkins to forward in ever av the set 


tlement of the dispute between Brazil and Buenos -Avres, 11 1 shoul 


come before the congress. Secondly he tells him to represent t 
by direct official intimation but vou should not disguise the set 

ments of your Govfernmen |t that Great Britain hopes the new 
states will adopt those principles of maritime law on h she : 
uniformly acted, “And you will take care to have inde 


stood that our determination to act upon these principles, as 1 has not 
been shaken by European confederacies, so it will not be altered b 
any Resolution or combination of the States of the New World.’ 


The old contention of the United States that “ free ships make fre 
eoods”” was of course directly opposed to this. If the Spanisl 
Americans agreed with the United States, therefore, there might be 
serious trouble. Despite all his liberal and conciliatory ideas, Cat 
ning was immovable as adamant when he thought the honor of 
interest of England really concerned. He evident! did upen this 
occasion, and the words above quoted show that exclusively ‘EEnglis! 
policy which Adams described as the characteristic of Canning 
which the dif 


Here then were the beginnings of a serious dispute, 


ferences in the ec mference however rendered harmless. 


Canning proceeds to define the general attitude of [england t 


ward the Spanish-American governments. He requests information 


about their feelings towards each other, and the degree of influence 
in their concerns, which they may appear inclined to all 
States of North America. You will understand that to a league among 
the States, lately colonies of Spain, limited to objects growing out ot 


their common relations to Spain, H[is] M{[ajesty’|s Gov/ernmen|t 
would not object. 

But any project for putting the Ulnited] Sf{tates} of North America 
at the head of an American Confederacy, as against Europe, would he 
highly displeasing to your Goy| ernmen jt. It would be felt as anillretu 
for the service which has been rendered to those Stati mad the dange) 
hich have been averted from them, by the countenance a } friendship 
and publick declarations of Great Britain; and it would t probably at 
no very distant period endanger the peace both of A i 
Europe. 

t This method of representation was used by Dawkins throughout t ngress 

! (he italics are my own. A passage of almost equ ] strergt! 


further instructions of March 18, 1826, Canning t Dawkins 
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ft is hardly possible to overrate the importance of these words; they 
show the policy to the full, the attempt to detach the Spantsh- 
\mericans from the United States at all costs, by reminding them 
alike of the past services and the present power of England. 

fhe two questions of real importance, which absorbed the atten- 
tion of the congress, were the means of obtaining recognition from 
Spain for her revolted colonies, and the question of Cuba. In the 
first case the Spanish-American republics desired recognition from 
Spain, less because they feared her than because they feared com- 
plications or embroilments with France. Spain desired money, and 
therefore the question of a purchase scheme, of paving a sort of 
tribute in return for recognition, was discussed. It was eventually 
rejected. Canning had instructed Dawkins to offer the good offices 
of England for reopening negotiations with Spain, but refused to 
recommend or give an opinion on this purchase scheme. This plan 
was eventually thrown out by the congress. 

Meanwhile Gual, the Colombian representative and the chiet 
leader of the c meress, read some published despatches of everett. 
the United States minister in Spain. These had already been off 
cially published, and were distinctly unfavorable in their criticism 
of the English attitude at Madrid. Among other things they stated, 
though quite inaccurately, that Mr. Lambe, the English ambassador 
at Madrid, had not been active in his exertions to persuade Spain to 
grant recognition. The astute Mr. Dawkins paid his almost daily 
visit to Gual on June 26,’ and found him somewhat cold and ineredu- 
lous as to the good wishes of England. Mr. Dawkins was surprised, 
went home and read the papers. and thereupon discovered the rea 
son of this coldness in Mr. Everett's somewhat heated despatches. 


He promptly wrote to Gual and flatly contradicted Everett's stat 


Fk. O., Colombia 50* He has received a treaty between Colombia and Mexico 
(signed October 3, 1823) which serves to define the objects of the congress as 
I lo confirm and establish intimate relations between the whole and each 
of the American States”; (2) “ To serve as a council on great occasions; a point 
union in common dangers; a faithful interpreter of public treaties, in cases of 
nisunderstanding ; and as an arbitrator and conciliator in disputes and differ 
ences". Canning comments: “If by the ‘American States’ in (1) are intended 


y the States heretofore Colonies of Spain; and if the functions, assigned to the 
2), are to be discharged only between those States, there is no dis 
position in the British Govt. to question the propriety. . .. [You must] let it be 
known that an association in such mutual engagements of any State not partaking 
f the Spanish character, would be viewed by your government with great jealousy 
is approaching to that species of league of the Americas against Europe, which you 
rized His Majesty could neither acknowledge nor approve.” The 

italics here are Canning’s 
See the story in Dawkins to Canning, Public Record Office, F. O., Colomtia 


Everett's chief despatcl is dated October 20, 1825 
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ents: finally he supplied Gual with copies of various 
from England, which proved the exertions and sinceri if Engels! 
attempts to secure recogmtion English ascendaney at t] neress 
was seon and completely recovered. Giual talked unres 
to Dawkins “of the imprudence of the Umted States 
col mitted by Mr. Everett, and of the 1 ischief whicl iY rk 
the indiscreet publication of his corresp: mdance | ste}. further 
pro ised to bring a project of | nglish mediation between 34 
the colonies before the congress. Here was another s 
tation between the United States anc england. It . ed 
by the signing of a general contederative treat between the Spanish 
Americans on July 15. That treaty was one arranging I 
mon army and mutual defense between Colombia, Alexie Per 


and Guatemala. It contained the clause, “ any American State 
be admitted into the Confederation within a vear after t 
of the treaty.” Dawkins promptly inquired of 
this principle extended to the United States. His answer was, 
‘Certainly if they will declare war against Spain.” Ths was dis 
quieting, and it is to be presumed that Ar. Dawkins then 
defined the attitude of England and her opposition to the Unit 
States’ joining such a league. However, as th United States had 
no intention of declaring war and never joined the league, the ques 
tion dropped. 

It was on the question of Cuba that events really turned. Cuba 


has well been termed the “ Turkey of transatlantic politics “, for the 


lestiny of Cuba was the problem which engaged the attention of 


all the diplomatists of the age, of Bolivar and Villele, of Canning 


and Adams. As early as October, 1822," Canning had feared that 


the United States desired to seize Cuba. He wrote to lis cousin, 
the English ambassador at Washington? mentioning evidence if 


various sorts from the press, and from the reports of the officers of 


the United States navy, ete.. etc. He concluded that the “ grounds 
of suspicion are not such as to warrant our imputing a Design [to 
the United States] that is not avowed: and a jealousy manifested 


without cause is apt to suggest the ver) Evil which it deprecates.” 
He also details French fears of English designs on Cuba, and similar 
fears on the part of the United States about England lo quiet 


these fears he told Stratford to make an express disavowal to the 


United States of any English designs on Cuba. ut suspicion was 
George Canning to Stratford Canning, October 11 g Publ r 
F. O., America 165. Indorsed * Secret 


?> George Canning to Stratford Canning, December 7, 1% 
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everywhere. Adams probably did not believe Stratford, and both 
England and the United States feared the French. Thus arose a 
strange kind of triangular duel, France suspecting England and the 
United States, the United States suspecting England and France, 
England suspecting France and the United States. 

Phe suspicions appear to have been well-founded only in the case 
of France, where aggressive designs on Cuba were maturing in the 
dreamy brain of Chateaubriand! (then foreign minister of France) 
and were transmitted by him to Villele. They also had a modicum 
of truth with regard to the United States. Secretary Adams* did 
not indeed desire to annex Cuba, but he desired to make it possible 
for Cuba to join the Union and become incorporated with the United 
States. This was one of the reasons why Adams declined to join 
with Canning in a joint declaration against the Holy Alliance in 
September of 1823. Had Adams brought the United States into 
line with Great Britain, both countries would have been pledged by 
Canning’s provision that neither contracting state should acquire 
fresh territory. Adams saw that Cuba might solicit a union with 
the United States, but would not with Great Britain. Hence Adams 
held off, refused the joint declaration, and enunciated the Monroe 
doctrine in the presidential message of December 2, 1823. Adams 
made it possible for Cuba voluntarily to incorporate herself with the 
United States, and hoped that she would do so. This was the extent 
of his design upon Cuba. It was not grasping or aggressive like 
that of France, but it was not disinterested like that of Canning. 
The latter's idea was as follows: he certainly never had any notion 
of annexing Cuba for England, but he desired to maintain the status 
quo. If that was impossible, he was resolved, whatever happened 
not to allow either France or the United States to annex or secure 
it. In 1825 he made a definite offer of guaranteeing it to Spain, on 
condition of her recognizing her revolted colonies to be independent 


states. Spain supinely refused, and toward the end of 1825 Can- 


Gd es ¢ pléetes (ed. of 1902), XII. 363 et passim. 
= Me s, VIL. 177-178: for his suspicions of English designs on Cuba see 
ibid.. 203. In 1823 Monroe amended a despatch of Adams to this effect: that the 


United States had “no intention of acquiring any portion of the spanish posses- 
sions for ourselves, nor shall we ever do it by force”. Adams brought on a debate 


in the Cabinet (November 21) and had the passage in question struck out! /hid 


13-1096 Amertcan Historica Review, VIII. 36. 38-39. At one time, indeed, 
Canning had offered to guarantee Cuba to Spain as the price of her recognition of 
her revolted colonies, and of peace: but Spain had refused. This was not so great 


a departure from neutrality as was now planned by Adams. Canning had made 
this offer in order to insure peace Adams uttered sentiments and resolutions 


which might prolong war 
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ning was therefore faced by a nev hase of this disag1 ble prob 
lem. Lolivar and his friends were openly announcing their desigt 
of “ liberating “ Cuba; and to “ liberate ~ Cuba Canning saw was t 


give the United States a pretext for interference. France v 
much to be feared. She had already been 
Canning, if she intervened in the New World. In any case the 
fleet of England and the opposition 
North and South America made her attempts impossible. France 


was not dangerous as an enemy but 1 ight be uset sana t 
check the United States. The latter power was infinitely th 
dangerous because of the silent moral influence it might exert 
because it might interfere in Cuba, after Bolivar at d his liberating 


armies had driven out the Spaniards. 
Matters were complicated in the autumn of 1825 by 

ance of a French squadron off the coast of Cuba, which came 

sibly to collect a debt from Hayti. Phe French ar 


its march into Spain in 1823 by declaring that it only 1 assed 


the frontier so as to form a quarantine to prevent vellow tever at 
constitutional principles from coming over the Pyrenees. | Ihe 
French might well preface a naval attack on Cuba by an an nee 


ment that they merely intended to collect a debt from Hayti \dams 
was not the man patiently to suffer this, and he prepared vig 
to resist. in case of a French attack on Cuba. Negotiations were 


entered into between the English and American governments, Wi 


reference both to the designs of France and to the designs of Bolivar. 
Vaughan, the English minister at Washington, converse d with the 
new Secretary of State, Henry Clay, on the latter subject, and act 


ally “ suggested an interference by the United States « f Ameri 


dissuade the Mexicans and Columbians from making any atta 
upon Cuba”. Canning heard this with mense indignat 1 
ruined all his plans. He promptly disavowed Vaughan, at 
him fresh instructions on February &, 18260: 
If it had been intended that vou should treat... 1m a rs 
| delicate, as the proposed interference of neutral Powers t 
legitimate operations of belligerents against ea h othe 
have been left without instructions, upon a point of as 
as delicacy and importance. If [went on Canning] the { St 
think their interests likely to be ected by the mtinu ‘ 
| between Spain and the new tran intick States the re ] rig 
| and perfectly at liberty to employ their good offices to bri 
pacinication. 
We have long endeavored to do so but in van Gy nm i 
uniformly the recusant party. If the United States thi r 
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heir own require that a certain operation of war should not 
\ nts,—it is a question, and a very 
ir them. ... but it is manifest that we have not the like 
r to induce or to justify us 1m so unusual an interposition. 


lf it be merely the interests of the United States that are concerned, 


ition upon us, to share the odium of such an interposiuon. 


t 


Such then was the situation when the Panama congress mit, 
Holivar and his friends openly proclaiming their intention of attack 
ing Cuba, France darkly pursuing her own designs, the United 
States openly proclaiming its intention of checking Bolivar in its 
own interests, Canning holding the balance aloof and neutral. He 
saw and took the opportunity of dividing the United States and the 
Spanish-American republics on this Cuban question, and of contrast 
ing the moderation of England to the latter with the more aggres- 
sive attitude of the United States. In his instruction to Dawkins 


on March 18, 1826, he inclosed copies of despatches to and from 
France and the United States. 


You will see how earnestly it is desired by the U[nited] S| tates], by 
France and by this country that Cuba should remain a Colony of Spain. 
Phe British] Gov/ernmen ]|t indeed, so far from denying the right of the 
new States of America to make a hostile attack upon Cuba, whether con- 
sidered simply as a possession of a power with whom they are at war, 
er as an Arsenal from which expeditions are fitted out against them, 
that We have uniformly refused to join with the U[nited] Sj tates in 
remonstrating with Mexico and Columbia against the supposed intention, 
or intimating that we should feel displeasure at the execution of it. We 
should indeed regret it but we arrogate to ourselves no right to controul 


the operations of one belligerent against another. The Government of 
the United] S[tates] however professes itself of a different opinion. It 
conceives that the interests of the U[nited] S[tates] would be so directly 
affected by either the occupation of Havannah by an invading force, or 
by the consequences which an attack upon Cuba, even if unsuccessful, 
might: produce in the interior of the island, that the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington hardly disguises Its imtention to interfere directly, and by force, 
to prevent or repress such an operation. Neither England nor France 
could see with indifference the U[nited] S[tates] in occupation of Cuba. 
Observe, therefore, the complicated consequences to which an expedition 
to Cuba by Mexico or Columbia might lead, and let the States assembled 
at Panama consider whether it is worth while to continue a war, the 
only remaining operation of which, (that is likely to be sensibly felt 
by their adversary) is thus morally interdicted te them by the conse- 


quences to which it would lead. 

\s all know, the result of the congress was complete failure. It 
is probable that even the much-vaunted project of an attack upon 
Cuba by the Spanish-Americans was only a threat to dispose Spain 


toward recognition. The vast scheme of a united army of Spanish- 
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by force with South America, but to disclaim all interference on our 
part with Europe; to make an American cause, and adhere inflexibly 
to that. 

England was desirous that America should mix in European politics, 
and for this reason: England had no entangling alliance either with 
monarchies in Europe or with republics in America; any interfer- 
ence or mingling of one with the other was bound to turn to the 
advantage of England. So much then for Canning’s attempt to 
introduce America into Europe. 

In attempting to break down that part of the Monroe doctrine 
which forbade America to be used for future European colonization, 
Canning used several means. As we have seen, the recognition of 
America was decided upon partly in order to teach the new states 
to lean upon England, not upon the United States. At the congress 
of Panama Canning plaved on the fears and jealousies excited be- 
tween the Spanish-Americans and North-Americans over the ques- 
tion of Cuba. One further phase or aspect of his policy remains to 
be noticed, his attitude toward the Oregon question. The actual 
question of rights has never been definitely settled cither way. 
What Canning felt on the subject is clear enough. Astoria had been 
made over to the United States in 1818. Canning commented upon 
this to Liverpool on July 7, 1826: 

think what a task it will be to justify this transaction to Par- 
Ifiamen]t, if upon this transaction we rest our justification for aban- 
doning the whole N. W. Coast of America to the Yankees. J feel the 
shame of such a statement burning upon my face by anticipation.’ 

Canning announced his intention of taking his stand immovably 
upon the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. The English boundary 
was to extend to that degree on the south, and no consideration 
would induce him to recede from this position. He was induced to 
this course by what he conceived to be the just claims, the honor, 
and the interest of England. He saw “ that the ambitious and over- 
bearing views of the | United] States are becoming daily more devel- 
oped, and better understood in this country ”,? and he was resolved 
and determined to check them. Also he saw the advantages Eng- 
land would gain from an eventual “ immense direct intercourse be- 
tween China and what may be, if we resolve not to vield them up, 
her [England's] boundless establishments on the N. W. Coast of 


1 E, J. Stapleton, Some Official Correspondence ef George Canning II. 73; the 
italics are my own. On Astoria see Public Record Office, F. O., America 129, 
165-168; on Oregon, America 191-192. There is not much in these two volumes 
on the Oregon question not indicated or described already in Stapleton. 


? Stapleton, op. cit., Il. 73. 
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America.”? For these reasons Canning decided to assert the claims 
of England and check the pretensions of England's grea 


rival. 

The avowed pretensions of the United States to put themselves at 
the head of the confederacy of all the Americans, and to sway that ¢ 
federacy against Europe (Great Britain in luded) is pretens 
identified with our interests, or one that we can countet e or tolerate 
It is however a pretension which there 1s no use mn contesting 1M 
abstract, but we must not say anything that seems to a t the pr l 

lf Canning was not prepared to contest it in the abstract, he cet 
tainly was in the concrete. Hence his firm stand on the Oregon 
question was due to the advantages likely to accrue 1 british track 
with China and British prestige in America. There was a further 


and unexpressed reason, and that is that Canning could not but have 
perceived the advantage of retaining this boundary, in order to bring 
England nearer to Mexico. For that state he had an especial care. 
both because of its resources and because of its proximity to the 
United States. He saw that it would be probable that any expan 
sion of the United States would take place toward Mexico, Adams 
contemplated the eventual incorporation of Texas in the Union 


He also endeavored to advance the United States boun 


River Bravo del Norte, but was overruled by his colleagues in the 


Cabinet, Here again would have been Canning’s opportunity t 


every fresh aggression from the United States to teach the ‘spanish 


Americans that their true friend and ally was not the United States 


but England. Every such attempt of the United States woul 
frighten Mexico and increase the bond between her and Engl. 
Here then emerges a policy, definite, compact. and coherent, a 


resolute resolve not to admit the Monroe doctrine, a determinati 


Ibid.. 74 

*Canning to Vaughan, February 18, 182¢ Public Record Office, | 0) 
America 209. 

Incorporation, not annexatior 1. T. Morse s f 
1898), 131, 135, 260-207 Adams. Memoirs, V1 78 [here is a1 st sia t 
passage on Mexico in William Huskisson’s Speeches Londor x three vols 
III. 579-580, May 20, 1830: ° If the United States have declared that they car t 
allow the island of Cuba to belong to any maritime power in lurope. 3] ex 
cepted, neither can England, as the first of those maritime powers—I say It feat 
lessly, because I feel it strongly—suffer the United States 
dominion a greater portion of the shores of the G Vf i 
they now possess The italics are my owt This passage has a greatly ad 
interest when we reflect that Huskisson was the devoted 1 “ ( rae 
ning, and had special knowledge of American affairs as Joint-commissioner wi ! 
Stratford Canning in the conference with Rus! it Ore R24 It 
reasonably be deduced that, in the above-quoted passage he is v ng t s 
ments of his deceased master in toreign jf 
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ring the S sh-American states into close relations with Eng 
Phe Old World was to be revived with the vigorous litt 

the New, the New to be tempered with the moderation of the ©) 

England to hold the balance between them. It is impossible not t 


dmire the boldness and extent of the design, the vastness or pr 

funditv of its conceptions. Great indeed was the insight which 

looked so far ahead as to see the commercial advantages of a trac 


between China and northwest America, or to find in Mexico the most 


hopeful of Spanish-American states. On December 17, 1824, Can 


ning te to Granville: “ The deed is done, the nail is driven 
Spanish America is free: and if we do not mismanage our affairs 
sadly, sin In Canning’s later poliev may be found thi 
explanation of this apparently eryptic sentence. England did “ mis 

anage [her] affairs sadly“: for no English statesman after hin 


realized, as Canning did, that the future lav as much in the Nev 
World as in the Old. The utter impotence of the Spanish-American 
republics could perhaps not have been foreseen, and was a cause of 
failure apart from the defects of British statesmen. But none the 
less the entire devotion of Palmerston and Aberdeen to attairs Ean 
pean explains much of the success of United States policy. 

\We are now in a position to understand what scem the strange 


nunents of Adams and Rush upon Canning’s policy. The firs 


thought his poliev entirely English, the second called Canning “a 
iriton, through and through :—bHritish in his feelings, Dritish in his 
aims, Gritish in all his policy and projects.” ' This characterization 
is strange to Englishmen. The deliverer of Europe from the toils of 


the Hloly Alliance acquired no territory but only influence for leng- 
land. To Englishmen it seems that, though Canning mav have loved 
England best, his heart vet beat high for the general interests of the 
world. Yet Canning’s later attitude toward America explains this 
characterization, for during that time he was straining every nerve to 
foil the United States, and hence the judgment of its diplomatists 
upon him. Yet even toward America the policy of Canning was 
marked, in many respects, by a noble disinterestedness. At no time 
did he contemplate using disturbances in the New World as a pretext 
for seizing exclusive advantages for England. Annexation of terri- 
tory is an object supposed by most other nations to be the kev-note of 
England's foreign policy. At least it had no part in the plans of Eng- 
land's greatest foreign minister, during whose second period of office 


Richard Rush, “ Character of Mr. C: in Occasional Productions 


Philadelphia, 1860), 190; Adams's view may be seen in W. C. Ford, “ John 


(Quiney dams and the Monroe Doctrine”, AmMertcan Histrorrcar Review, 


VII. 680. 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE SOUTHERN 
BLACK BELTS! 


Ix a former essay? I have shown, from a study of slave prices, 
that slavery became an economic burden in America, and that the 
purchase of the unfree laborers made a great drain upon the earn- 
ings of the community which imported them. American slavehold- 
ing was essentially industrial in character; and industry under the 
slave-using system was essentially capitalistic. For the sake of con- 
trolling the labor, a very large portion of the capital was invested in 
the legal ownership of the labor itself. This system was expensive 
not only to the individual planter, but to the whole community. 
If other sections and periods of the slaveholding South were 
analyzed, the burdensomeness of slaveholding and the slave-trade, 
which I have demonstrated for the cotton belt, would be found to 
have prevailed as a very general phenomenon. 

The present study is concerned with the tendency of slavery as 
a system of essentially capitalistic industry to concentrate wealth, 
such as there was, within the hands of a single economic class and 
within certain distinctive geographical areas. Aside from land, 
slaves were in the South by far the principal form of wealth. The 
study of the administrative and geographical concentration of slave 
property is of course a study of the growth of the plantation system 
and of the black belts produced by it. 

At any time in any typical district of the South, there were non- 
slaveholders, small slaveholders, and large slaveholders. Most 
members of each of these classes were engaged in agriculture. The 
non-slaveholder tilled his land by the labor of himself and his fam- 
ily. The large slaveholder tilled his by the labor of his slaves under 
supervision. The small slaveholder often combined the labor of his 
slaves, his family, and himself in a mixed system. Thus there were 

*The research of which this article is a product has been materially aided 
by the American Bureau of Industrial Research, by the United States Census 


Bureau, and by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


*““ The Economic Cost of Slaveholding in the Cotton Belt", published in 
the Political Science Quarterly, June, 1905 (XX. 257-275). Further studies of 
a complementary nature are: “ The Economics of the Plantation’, in the Sonth 
Atlantic Quarterly for July, 1903 (II. 231-236), and “ The Plantation as a 


Civilizing Factor", in the Sewanee Review for July, 1904 (XII. 257-267). 
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emall, medium, and large units of industry, which have been distin- 
guished as small farms. large farms, and plantations In each of 
these types of organization a more or less definite svstem of labor 
and administration was followed. This is a static view of the 
Southern industrial regime, and with more or less elaboration has 


been the one nearly always presented by historians and economists 


Phis description should be not the end of the matter, but a 
mere preface to the study of the dynamic forces at work and of the 
result which they effected in shaping the economic and social life 
and in controlling political policies. It is the dynamic view which 
-< essential for the full understanding of the South. An emphasis 
upon the dynamic phase of Southern conditions and upon the plan- 
tation system as a principal factor in the shaping of Southern econ- 
omy is the chief contribution here attempt d. 

At the outset in some of the Southern colonies there were ¢x- 
periments with systems of joint labor and paternalism \s soon as 
these had given place to private enterprise, there began the differen- 
tiation of the two chief industrial types, the plantation and the farm, 
which were thenceforth to be characteristic. In each instance set- 
tlement was first made on the seaboard, and prosperity was first 
achieved where certain staple crops could be raised and exported to 
market. The great abundance of land available and the short-lived 
fertility of most of the soil caused a great hunger for land and a 
rapid extension of settlement to satisfy that hunger. Thus the west- 
ward movement set in; and the van of it was made up of small 
farmers. While actually modified by many c mplications, which 
must here with doubtful safety be left out of account, the chief influ- 
ence shaping the migration was the competition of industrial units. 

Aiter a certain period in the production of each staple, whether 
tobacco. rice, or cotton, the increase of the output caused a reduc- 


tion of prices and profits, and brought distress to the less efficient 


of the producers, forcing many 4 them to abandon the industry. 
The Southern staples were all excellent adapted to production by 
the plantation system. The small producers were accordingly at a 
disadvantage, and were in most cases the first to make a change. 


The farmers tended to drift to the edge of settlement and to assert 


some independence of the staples by producing as far as possible the 
articles which their own families needed to consume. The further 
the farmer removed from tide-water and markets, the greater his 


tendency to a self-sufficing econom) 
Many of the planters were also on the move. The tide of small 


farmers advancing toward the frontier in search of new opportunity 


‘ 1 I wir capital pioved a ntacs 
( er arcas Where the was re stri 
‘ ts w re Tile ich the require qua Cs so 
1,! 
le ‘ ties of transport toot Were Mot ivalab Teor 
planters could be enjoved b thie fat alone Dut a Otners 
( the planters sooner or later, and atte ore Or less 
th lavehoalde: 1) ay from ft) neroachine 
Col en moved awav tro tHe 
plantations and settled anew as veomen tarmers: others bv thrift 
bought slaves and in time became planters: others sit ply held thetr 


own in spite of the disadvantage of competing with negro labor in 


others retrograded in the seale of life, 


dritted to the barren tracts, and lived from hand to mouth as anemic 


poor-whites The planters, meanwhile. continued to encroach 
herever they could upon the territory already occupied in part Dy 
the smaller industrial units. The verv nature of the plantation svs- 
tel caused this poh nomenon Phe case was verv much like that ol 
the great commercial and industrial organizations of to-day, whos: 
nature requires them to encroach wherever possible upon the spheres 
of their weaker riva 
sacha i¢ history of the Old South in Its plantation districts 


was made up verv largely of extensions and repetitions of the same 


general phenomena. Ome suitable area aiter another was occupied 
b ich the same process. The period of occupation was followed 
by the same strife of industrial svstems, which resulted usually in 
the victory of plantation methods. Then the planters continued to 
compete among themselves, and wore out such soil as was exhausti 
Dole lhe tmal stage, reached in a few districts. was either a chane 


to varied industry to which the plantation svstem was unsuited, or 
the partial depopulation of the country through the exodus of a 
the more energetic producers to new and more attractive lands. 
Superticially the process worked with a considerable variety in the 
several districts: but fundamentally the conditions and the develop- 
ment were a simple process, repeated in one area after another. 
The theme ts one whose treatment is readily aided by the use 
of statistics. Take for example the county of Crawford, which lies 
in a good cotton district in middle western Georgia. The state 
secured this tract from the Indians in 1821, and quickly threw it 
open to setthement through the ageneyv of that highly democratic 
institution, the Georgia land lottery. The land was divided into 


racts of 202'> acres each, and distributed by lottery among all the 


citizens of the state who were fortunate in the drawing.  Immi- 
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ments.’ But the large slaveholders, though more slowly, moved 
surely. They gradually bought up the lands of the drawers in the 
lottery who did not wish to occupy their lots, and of such of their 
neighbors as might decide to move farther west. Thus they accu- 
mulated large tracts which would justify and maintain the planta- 
tion system. As vears went on planters continued to come in from 
the east. Some indeed after a period of residence moved west, but 
their further westward journey when made at all was usually more 
deliberate and later than that of the smaller farmers, who moved 
out in search of new opportunity as easily as they had moved in in 
search of it. 

The plantations grew in number and in size as well. The farms 
expanded less, if indeed their number and area did not actually 
decrease. In some other districts which will be considered below, 
the tendency to the domination by the planters, and in the long run 
their well-nigh c« mmplete pe ssession of the district, was ce msiderably 
more rapid and sweeping. 

We are now ready to consider more fully the dynamic conditions 
of life and industry. The first form of society in almost every part 
of the South was that of the normal wilderness-frontier, in which 
industry was primitive, commerce rudimentary, and society indi- 
vidualistic in notable degree. There was little opportunity for 
specialization of industry or for any regular routine work.2 The 
greater the versatility of the individual settler, when completely iso- 
lated, and the less the degree of routine, the greater was his prog- 
ress in the comforts of his own homely production. So soon as he 
began to produce a surplus, however, and to establish a commercial 
connection with the rest of the world, the need of extreme versa- 
tility diminished and the value of routine increased. 

If a normal development had been followed, these frontier farm- 
ers through exporting a specific surplus product would have accu- 
mulated capital, and would have developed an industrial and social 
system like that of Europe and the American settlements to the 
northward. But wherever it was possible to produce a marketable 
surplus through strictly routine industry in agriculture, this normal 
progress was interrupted in the South by an invasion of the plant- 

"The restlessness of the frontier farmers is strikingly illustrated in the so- 
called “ autobiography " of Gideon Lincecum, printed in the Publications of the 
Mississippi Historical Society, VIII. 443-510. 

2C/. letter of the Reverend John Urmstone to the secretary of the Society 


for the Propagation of the Gospel, in Francis L. Hawks, History of North Caro- 
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ers. who brought with them a cheaper supply of labor, with 
effective system of routine work. 

While the life of the frontiersman, and of every. self-sufficing 
farmer, was a succession of changes from one occupation to an 
other, the economic life on the plantations was made as far as pos 
sible a fixed routine. Just as in the case of the factory syst 
which of course is entirely analogous as eards labor organization, 
the success of industry depended upon its regularity and the cor 
stant repetition of similar tasks. 


On the larger plantations some of the weaker negroes were often 


assigned to spinning, weaving, sewing, and hke occupations in thre 


line of domestic manufactures,’ while slaves of unusual ability were 


often employed altogether as plantation carpenters, blacksmiths, mil 


lers, ete.2 There was always of course a supply of domestic set 
vants in each well-to-do planter’s household. Occasion also tfre- 
quently arose for detaching part of the force of field-hands tot 


sundry small tasks, whether for the benefit of the one plantation 


alone or in some joint undertaking of the neighb hood. But b 


far the greater part of the available labor supply was used for the 


routine work in the fields, under the direction of either the maste 


the overseer, or a foreman. 
(on most estates the laborers were divided into two or more 
groups for the better adjustment of the strength of the laborers to 


the needs of their tasks. For example, in the upland cotton dis- 


tricts it was customary to set apart the strongest laborers as plow 


hands, while the rest used the hoe, and each group worked under its 


‘For example, the “ Worthy Captaine Matthews ” with his weavers, his 
tannery, and his eight shoemakers, as well as his dairy, wheat elds, et ce 
scribed in 1649 by the author of “A Pertect Description of Virginia’ Re 
printed in Force's Tracts, vol. IL. 1 Another strikins 
stance is shown incidentally in the papers o! Robert ¢ f N Hall 
(manuscripts in possession of Virginia Historical Society 7R2 
great Virginia planter, was operating a ‘Woolen and Linen Factory t Aires 
with six negro weavers and four negro w nders, under the gement 
Daniel Sullivan. But apparently the profits did not justify tl se of slave 
and the enterprise was given up 

2 This practice had its dis sdvantages Witness the following extract fr , 
letter of Colonel J. B. Lamar, a large Georgia planter, to his sister, Mrs. How 
Cobb. in 1846 (manuscript In possession o! Mrs. A. S. Erwin of Athens. (Georg 
‘My man Ned the carpenter 1s idle or nearly so at the 1 t He is fixing 
gates and like the idle groom in Pickwick trying to fool himself to the bheliet 
that he is doing something ... W hile I was gone I had t i 
returning found that he had been drunk and fighting, and misbehaving every 
way, so that I have ban shed him to rural life He is an eye servant lf I 
was with him I could have the work done soon at i cheap, but 
to trust him off where there is no one he tears I shall sell the ras¢ the 


first chance I get.” 
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quently much preferred to avoid either the purchase or hiring of 
slaves in such enterprises as the building of railways, by letting out 
the work on contract to the planters who lived near by and could 


use their own slaves under their own personal superintendence. 
Paternal attention was necessary as a safeguard against serious 
losses and disaster. Its necessity was recognized increasingly as 


the cost of slave labor mounted higher and higher in the nineteenth 


century, The competition of planters became keener ; and the pres- 
ervation of the health, happiness, and vigor of the laborers, as well 
as the maintenance of firm control over them, became more essen- 
tial than ever for success in plantation industry.t| When planters 
were absentees, there was pressing need of securing overseers of 
qualifications not alone of honesty, but of carefulness, forcefulness, 
knowledge, industry, and tact.2. Where these qualities were lacking 
in the director, the enterprise often went to wreck. 

C7. also the Southern Banner (Athens, Georgia), January 12, 1854: “ High 
price of Hands.—The Norfolk Argus says it has never known the demand for 
slaves greater than at the present season, nor that description of labor scarcer 
or higher than at the present season. Many farmers, rather than engage at the 
present rates, consider it more prudent to curtail their agricultural establish- 
ments. Ordinary field hands have commanded as high as one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and No. 1 laborers have readily brought $225, accompanied with a life 
insurance for the value of the slave. The great demand for laborers proceeds 
from the turpentine regions in North and South Carolina, as well as the works 
of railroad improvements which are soon to commence.” 

Cf. Frederick Law Olmsted, 4A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States 
(1859), 45. 

The overseer problem was a difficult and vital one in the conduct of the 
large estates, particularly when a planter had more than one plantation. The 
following narrative will illustrate. It is taken from the plantation records of 
Louis Manigault, Esq., of Charleston, South Carolina. who owned the two ad- 
jacent rice plantations “Gowrie” and “ East Hermitage” on the Savannah 
River, operating them as a single large establishment. The records were made 
year by year in a continuous account. The manuscripts are now in the possession 
ot Mrs. Hawkins Jenkins, of Pinopolis, South Carolina. The narrative for 1855 
relates that the death of his overseer on December 7, 1835, left Mr. Manigault 
alone on the plantation. After refusing many applications for the place, he 
employed Leonard F. Venters, a young man of twenty-four years who had had 
experience near Georgetown, South Carolina, and was well recommended. Early 
in May Manigault left the plantation, as usual, for the summer. “ Venters ", he 
says in the account of operations, “ made two great and fatal mistakes. He 
drew off his ‘Sprout Water’ too rapidly, prostrating his rice to the ground, and 
igain he left his fields dry too long before he could get at them to give first 
hoeing. His rice was all stunted, sickly, and grass took him. We have made 
one half a crop. He says * he will do better another year that now he sees into 
it’, and as is well known, ‘never change an overseer if you can help it’, we 
try him once (but only once) more. We have purchased 19 [additional] 
negroes, amongst them 13 prime hands, costing in all $11,850. Also 771 acres 
High Land on Georgia Main for Cholera Camps, Children’s summer residence. 


etc. costing $2,105 ... At the end of the next year he wrote: “ My ex- 
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Where these qualities of strength, resout 
to affairs were present, there was a decided t 
This tendency was 


in the size of the plantation thus advantaged. 


held somewhat in check by the fore: ot conservative stom against 
the sale and purchase of slaves except in emergencies but in the 
newly developing sections, and especially when times were flush 
and credit easily obtained, the rapid growth of s aveholdings in the 
hands of men of personal strength was a mark | phenomenon. 
Incapable owners, on the other hand, often lost pat 
their slave property. Perhaps this was less frequent with large 
holdings than with small ones. for the large estates could aftot 
to employ capable overseers during the minority of heirs, and in 
similar contingencies, while the small ones could not While some 
slaveholdings, then, were handed down from ¢ eneration to generation 
unchanged in number except through births and deaths, by far th 
most of them were occasionally altered in siz by purchase and sal 
and the law of the survival of the stronger in the competition 
rowth in the size of those 


brought it about that there should be a gt 
slaveholdings which were controlled by the most capable managers, 
and an increase in their number and size in the «i 
labor could be used to the best advantage. Economy of effort and 
expense in administration, econom) in the purchase of supplies, and 
perhaps also economy in the marketing of the produc 


toward strengthening the advantage of the larg 


pectations with regard to the overseer improving upot his ears s experi 
ence were vain. Mr. Venters did do ittle better tl efor s far as at 
increase in the crop was concerned, but very little; moreover elat strong 
and very false religious feeling he began t e the inta a vast deal 
placing himself on a par with the negroes, by eve re “ t their 
prayer meetings, breaking down long established discipline } every cast 
is so dificult to preserve, favouring and siding ty wit e peopl 
against the Drivers, besides causing numerous griey es W } “ 
every reason to suppose my Neighbours knew ind perhaps was laughe it 
and ridiculed for keeping in my employ such a mat I scharged Mr. Venters 
and on 8th January, 1858, engaged Mr Wm. H. Bryar He is very hig 
recommended by Dr. King, and sp ken of as a good planter 
character. I give him $800 for the year 155° ‘ At the the next 
crop-year the record runs: ° The crop of 1858, W. H. Bryan Overseer, has turne ! 
out wretchedly. From what | can learn since my return from Europe and er 
spending the entire winter of ‘s8—'sq on the plant n, there s hee ross 
neglect and great want of attention ot the part of the Iversec! (yn Sth 
April, 1850, Mr. Wm. Capers Ir.. an Overseer of high rank st 
takes charge at the rate of One thousar d dollars per annum, the highest salary 
we have yet paid Capers proved efficient, brought t gs to rights 
made a very good crop. But Mr. Manigault expresses in his observations for 
1&sq the well-founded beliet The truth is 1 planta t tte t s 


properly it requires both Mast nd Overse 
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smnall one, and of the strong man over the weak. The concentration 

vs san inevitable tendeney. 

Yet there were hindrances and limitations to this process. In 
the first place, the whole body of the negro population was tremend 
usly inert, and of course made no migration or progress of any 
Say s n accord ts labor as a rule was good only in a 
routine, and any change was difficult and problematical. Many of 
t! vintes also fell into a routine and were disposed to let good 
enough alone and put off changes till the morrow. After the \mer 


n Revolution there were no entails or primogeniture, and estates 


e accumulated were hable to be divided in inheritance. Planta- 


tions, furthermore, might easily become too large and the fields too 
scattered for effective admimstration. The standard of maximum 


efficiency varied in the different staple regions and even on different 
soils within the same belt; but in every case sucha maximum existed, 
and any growth bevond it decreased the profits of the establishment. 
Undue cumbrousness might be avoided by dividing one plantation 
into two or three: but that was not fully satisfactory, for éverseers 
were expensive and they could never adequately fill the place of the 
aster. There was a current adage, “ The master’s footprints are 
fertilizer to his soil”! In colonial times the limitations on the size 
of plantation estates were less cogent: but when slave prices 
mounted and when, in the later period, the margin of profit became 
small, it became more advisable to invest profits in bank-stock and 
the like and avoid too great cumbrousness of land and slave prop- 
erty. The actual size of the average slaveholding, indeed, was very 
much smaller than the lavman has been led to believe. 
There was, in the second place, a limitation of habitat. No 
cereals nor any other crops but the four or five Southern staples 


could be cultivated as a main product with the svstem of full routine 


ree tnis is illustrated by the following description by a cotton 

ter of his troubles and resolutions I have discharged Harvey, the overseer 

he Hurricane, ter getting drunk, neglecting business and not payit ittention 

t portant branch of planting, viz. raising hogs. I have employed a 
named Bagly in his place, a man of some reputation as an overseer 

was in Baldwin [County] yesterday, trying to infuse new energy into every 


d 1 think my turning off the late overseer has aided me in my exertion. 
is both overseers seem to understand that retaining their places depends on 
their energy and industry, and when they flag they must find a home elsewhere 
1 am kept busy and intend they shall be too, as long as my health lasts 
| have opened a regular set of books like a merchant. I found my _ business 
“etting so confused | was forced to do it, and | am very glad I was, as | now 
keep all my accounts as easily and clearly as 1 could wish.” Extracts from a 
letter trom Colonel John B. Lamar, Macon, Georgia, January 5, 1846, to Hon. 


Howell Cobb. Manuscript in possession of Mrs. A. S. Erwin, Athens. Georgia. 
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which plantation industry required. That system was always cor 
fined, accordingly, within the staple areas and within the districts 
where economical transportation could be had, and where pub! 


policy was friendly. 
The friendliness or unfriendliness of a given region toward the 
plantation system might undergo decisive change. lor example, 


the invention of the cotton-gin and the improvement of transporta- 


tion made the Piedmont available for planters: whil 


¢, on the other 
hand, the exhaustion of soils in parts of Maryland and Virgimia 
and the rise of tobacco production at a smaller cost in the West, 
drove out the plantation system from some of the tide-water coun 
ties there. 

The actual development as regards slavery in any given locality, 


whether in the South or the North, was the resultant of the inter 
play of these forces working for and against the plantation system 
There were large parts of the South which, like the whole North, 
failed at anv time to attract planters. The area, on the other hand, 
which invited them in large numbers may be divided into several 
distinct staple-producing sections, and may best be studied statisti 
cally through inquiry into the growth of the industrial umts in 
selected counties which possess the vp -features of the section. 

For the colomial period, hardly any reliable statistics in this con 
nection are available for study; but in view of the fairly complete 
repetition of processes in the successive setthkement of similar areas 
in the plantation districts, it will here suffice to use the data for the 
period from 1790 to 1860, which is covered by the United States 
censuses and by certain local tax returns which we may use to sup 
plement the census enumerations. The United States Census Du 
reau has never printed any local statistics of slaveholdings except 
for the vear 1860, and many of the manuscript census returns for 
the early decades have been irretrievably lost; for example, those 
for Virginia and Kentucky to 1810, for Tennessee and (ieorgia to 
1820, and for Alabama to 1830. But counties in Marvland may he 
taken as typical of the black belt of the whole Virginia- Maryland re- 
gion, and a South Carolina coast district as an example for the Georgia 
lowlands also. There is no trouble in securing tables for the Mis- 
sissippi-Louisiana region; and as for the Georgia-Carolina upland 
cotton belt, the summaries here presented from the manuscript tax 
returns in selected counties are preferable to those of the decennial 
censuses, because they were made much more frequently, and a 
series of returns for closely adjacent vears is available for the study 
of the effects of particular economic crises, and the like. 
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Ihese upland Georgia counties which we have selected, Ogle- 


thorpe, 


Hancock, and Clarke, all lying in the older part of the cot- 


ton belt, are probably the most instructive of all for which we have 


data; for in the period covered by these 


went through the full development from 


statistics these counties 


practically frontier and 
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colonial organization, through and past their agricultural prime, 


and in turn came to furnish numerous emigrants to colonize the 


lands farther west. 
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GROWTH OF SLAVEHOLDINGS IN SELECTED NOLES OF THE GEORGIA ¢ 
Statistics com x gests 
N ers slave fers a slaves 
NTY 
1794 215 114 60 10 ‘ 2 359 1,05 5.1 
272 103 69 17 1 2,735 §.32 
205 234 79 22 I oO O31 3.595 
202 139 37 3 73 787 5.255 
ISI5 256 230 138 50 5 77 709 5.4$7 
1820 250 255 130 S2 S oO 77 755 6.444 S.5 
1835 219 203 142 So 2 So O55 6,089 10.2 
153 153 131 103 17 557 7,888 12.8 
1860 105 151 112 I 1 S41 $2.2 
( ‘TY 
1802 305 2558 135 2t 2 53 S19 4.823 5 
1807 37 323 185 +5 z Oo Os +4 $24 
ISI3 227 222 1 6 4 o 77 653 5.612 
229 205 145 SS ) t 1 
1825 197 147 107 MD 13 2 1.44 
1535 145 32 107 77 17 2 450 5.0 11.54 
1544 23 133 113 53 2! 2 205 445 737 I 
Is50 144 112 100 a5 27 3 14 457 7.51 17.45 
( LARKE ¢ 
205 117 31 9 $5 302 1,755 
ig! 123 10 1 352 2,824 
137 129 ol 7 I 51 345 2,167 
ISIS Io4 152 $3 24 oO oO 40 413 2,007 7.02 
1520 INI 07 29 44 445 3.1 7 
1830 2U6 154 55 3 1 120 4,52 
1837 159155 SS 53 6 205 472 
1540 130 73 50 5 4 209 432 4,355 
177 140 50 2 247 491 5.231 
Iss0 177 163 103 73 4 I 102 §2) $,287 10.13 
ISS5 152 101 116 60 7 2 135 495 5.1 10. 3 
IN64 107 75 111 73 I 1s 535 
by study of these tables' and charts, which date from the 
time when cotton production began in the upland district, the effect 
] 


of the growth of the cotton industry may be watched and measur: 
The tables deal with both the number and the size of the slavehold 
ings. Studying them with the chronology of prosperity and ae 
pressions in the cotton belt in mind.? we find the following tacts 
1. The average size of slaveholdings tended to increase wi hy 
moderation in ordinary periods, while in periods of either ma 
prosperity or severe depression there was nearly always a sti 
lated growth of the larger slaveholdings and a thinning out of 


The manuscript returns from which these summaries were made re t 
be found in the court-houses at the respective county-seats 
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small ones, and hence a quickened growth in the size of the average 
slaveholding. 
Movement of Average Slaveholdings in Typical Counties 
1790 1800 1810 1820 1530 1840 1850 1860 


ees Middle Georgia Cotton Belt — Oglethorpe County 

--— — Maryland, Tobacco District — Prince George County 

-------- Maryland, District of Declining Staple Production — Dorchester County 
Mississippi Bottoms — Jefferson County 


2. The aggregate number of slaveholdings tended to increase or 
decrease according to the stage of development which the com- 
munity had reached. That is, so long as population was scanty and 
opportunity abundant, the small producers as well as the large ones 
flowed in. But when the land had become more completely occu- 
pied and opportunity restricted, an outflow would begin, and the 
smallest units would lead the exodus. Both flush times and hard 
times quickened this fluctuation of the total of units, merely hasten- 
ing movements which were already in progress. These tendencies 
are illustrated more fully in Oglethorpe and Hancock Counties than 
in Clarke, for in Clarke County there lay the considerable town of 
Athens. A town, of course, contributed to the total of slaves a 
large number of domestic servants, who were not affected by the 
laws controlling the units in agriculture. 

For the sake of clearness in the accompanying charts, Ogle- 
thorpe is used as a single type county for the upland cotton belt. 
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In the respective charts, the line for Oglethorpe County show 


a moderate and steady growth in the average size of slaveh us 
(2) a fluctuating but almost continuous rise in the total number of 
slaves; and (3) a decline in the total of whites after about 1810 
(4) that the number of slaveholdings increased until 1810, held its 
own to 1820, when the aggregate population reached its highest 


point, and decreased thereafter through the lessening of the number 


Movement of Slave and White Population in Typical Counties 


Total Slaves Total Whites 
1790 1890 1810 1820 1840 180 1860 1790 1810 1820 1830 1840 1840 


12000 
10000 
SLU 
6000, 

Middle Georgia - Oglethorpe County Georgia - Ogieth 

Maryland - Dorchester County Maryland =Dorc! rc 

Mississippi Bottoms -Jetferson County Mississippi Bottoms -Jetl y 


Movement of Slavcholding and Non-Slaveholding Families in Typical Counties 


Total Slavebolding Families Total Non-Slaveholding Fa es 
17%) 180) 1810 1820 1830 1849 1859 1860 179) 18 1810 1820 isto) 18 
1000} = 


Middle Georgin= Oglethorpe County -O¢ 
---- Maryland - Prince George County ----Mary 
— Mississippi Bottoms -Jeifersun County Mississippi Bottom=-Jeiler 


of small slaveholders; 


>) that the non-slaveholders, throughout 


the period covered, decreased continuously, though witl 


~ 


ing speed in the later decades. The number of non-slaveholders 
the several periods has been roughly ascertained by comparing tl 


number of slaveholding families in a given vear with the total 


number of families, as stated in the federal censuses. 
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MovEMENT OF SLAVEHOLDINGS IN OTHER Typical AREAS. (Statistics compiled from 


the United States Census Keturns. ) 


Largest Total Total Average 
iding. Owners Slaves. Holding 


JEFFERSON CoUNTY, MISSISSIPPI. 


1S20 125 97 75 40 6 2 155 40.8 
IS20 66 107 78 SS 1s 6 251 303 6,700 18.4 
IN4 72 74 55 05 39 450 349 9,176 26.3 
iss SO oS 63 374 431 10,493 24-3 
} 
above 
1860 SI 87 70 99 71 17 ane 425 12,396 29.2 
BEAUFORT Districr, SouTH CAROLINA, 
110 88 153 67 24 (next, 555 14,2360 24.3 
205 
107 127 115 152 26 300 600 «16,031 26 7 
o10 
ISso 14S 189 174 IS4 {31 $3 (next, 909 32,279 35.5 
above 
iS 202 253 ISS 210 142 690 1,070 32.530 30.4 
PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
179 355 272 202 124 24 6 205 11,176 
1s 204 204 180 117 31 5 155 g21 11,0607 12.0 
ISIO 330 254 206 135 32 3 125 990 11,760 11.6 
315 240 109 132 34 3 117 973 11,454 
1540 257 229 145 154 23 3 202 S14 10,6030 13.1 
ISS: 256 241 164 106 28 5 195 S60 
under — 
1S60 2090 199 170 162 40 7 a, $4) 12,479 14.7 
DORCHESTER COUNTY, MARYLAND 
1800-465 304 85 28 I I 121 854 $,500 5.0 
47S 353 29 2 I 151 O55 5,003 5-3 
560 382 100 I I 200 1,005 §,105 4.9 
IS30 5S5 379 96 19 oO I 116 1,050 §,005 4.7 
1840 531 355 SI S I oO 65 976 4,222 4.3 
IS§0) 35! 75 I 56 1,051 4,251 4.0 


The data for Beaufort district, South Carolina, and Jefferson 
County, Mississippi, illustrate the movements for those parts of the 
black belts in which the proportion of negroes was particularly 
great, and show that while there was a larger unit of maximum 
efficiency in the alluvial areas, the same general influences held good 
which prevailed in Middle Georgia. Beaufort is cited as an old 
plantation area, and Jefferson as a new and rapidly developing one. 
The statistical picture in these cases is slightly disturbed by the fact 
that stretches of pine-barrens alternated with the fertile bottom- 
lands, and offered a haven to a number of poor whites who were too 
low in the scale of industry to be affected by the competition of the 


Numbers of Slaveholders and Slaves 
4-9 20-4) 50-49 Olver 
| 


staple producers. The movement i the fertile areas was well 


described by Messrs. Simons and .\Iston in their speeches im the 


South Carolina legislature at the beginning of the nineteenth ec 
tury. on the subject of the slave-trade. Their description, as rr 
ported, was as follows: 

As one man grows wealthy and thereby increases his sto k of negroes 
he wants more land to employ them on and being fully able, he bids 
igh price for his less opulent neighbor's plantation, who by. selling 
advantageously here, can raise money ¢! ough to go into the back country 
where he can be more on a level with the most forehanded, can get 
lands cheaper, and speculate or grow Tk h by industry as he pleases 

The two Marvland counties analyzed are typical of the longest 
settled areas. in their two partly contrasting: portions the portion 

which maintained the plantation system, and the portion Witten tes 


replaced its staple by varied industry and had abandoned plantation 


The first of these is illustrated by Prince George, which 


methods. 


was in 1860 the chief tobacco county in Marvland: the second by 
Dorchester, which by 1800 had altogether ceased producing th 
staple. In each of them the population, both whites and slaves, 
tended to remain fairly stationary. In Prince George the number 
of the small holdings diminished and that of th larger ones 1n 
creased as time went on, while in Dorchester just the opposite move 


plantation methods were nm 


ment was usually in progress. Where pl 
longer followed, there was little incentive to the concentration « f 
slaves. In such cases the negroes were anted rather as help 


than as gang labor. 
The districts which did not ever produce any of the staples im 


appreciable quantity lie bevond the scope of this essay. Suthee i 

to say that in them there was little or no importation of negroes 

except possibly in rare periods of particular local prosperity ; and 

when, after such importation, slave prices reached high levels in the 

country at large it was often found more advisable to sell the slaves 


than to employ them in the non-stapl 


To summarize: the plantation system was the master feature mm 
the régime of American slaveholding. In the prevalence of indus 
trial competition, that system controlled in large measure the migra- 


tion and the activity of both races. It tended to segregat the races ; 
and, except for domestic service, it t nded under limitations, in the 
long run, to eliminate the small slaveowner and to constitute the in- 
dustrial svstem entirely of the two types, the paternalistic plantation 
and the democratic small farm, the one devoted always primarily 


‘Diary of Edward Hooker”, 4m Ref 


4ssociation for 1896, p. 878 
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to the staples, the other as a rule depending little upon staple 
production. 

The dynamic view is full of significance; industry and society 
while apparently static were really in continuous motion and change. 
Affairs proceeded much in a routine; but no repetition of process 
Was ever quite identical with its preceding occurrence. The rou- 
tine itself was essentially dynamic. Impelled by the force of com- 
petition and directed by the requirements of capitalized industry, 
the plantation regime promoted the growth of slaveholding accre- 
tions and extended the black belts wherever gang labor could be 
made the most effective svstem. 

B. 


GAPS IN THE PUBLISHED RECORDS OF | NITED 
STATES HISTORY? 
Ix the spring of 1902 the Queen of the Netherlands issued a 1 
rs of her kingd 


National Historical 


date to some ten of the foremost historical schola 


constituting them a Commission of \dvice for 


Publications. Meeting from time to tme, and proceeding with 

proper Dutch deliberation, the commission elaborated a valuable ar 

suggestive report, which was presented ne arly two vears later? i 


this they take up in a methodical manner the general aspects and the 
various subdivisions of the national history, and discuss caretu'ly 
under each head the state of the original materials requisite for thor- 


ough knowledge and the question what p irtions of that 


been made accessible in print and what portions still remain 


mate rial have 

that 
Yutech, 
the 


nass of publishe (| 


ought to be published. The whole pr weeding was eminently | 


of a cautious and prudent nation, that can attor 


characteristic 
time to do things on a right plan. Great as is the 1 
material for the history of the Netherlands, the government Itsc li had 
in the last seventy years done much less of this work than several 
of the other European governments. There was a general feeling 
But those who had the matter most at 


heart had no mind that the government should 


that more should be done. 
proceed haphazat 
printing this or that bod) of documentary material because it had 
been often talked of, or because some enthusiast. having fer the firs 


time made its acquaintance, had conceived an exaggerated notion + i 


its importance and had persuaded some facil official to let him pr 

it at government expense after some n ode of editing dictated by hits 

own fancy. On the contrary, the most expert intelligence available 

by the nation was first to c msider with deliberate care the ques 

what most needed to be done, and was then to devise a genera d 

relatively permanent plan for doing tt Phe immediate result was 

highly interesting survey, exhibiting cl arly the relative document 

tion of the different parts or phases of Dutch history, Phe future 

result will be a well-ordered system of volumes and series, by whicl 

gaps will be filled and existing collections supplemented, so that in the 
1A paper read before the Columbian Historical Seciety ot Vashi », 4 
= Commisste m Advies re ‘ gel 

> door Brunnenpublicatie aar 

he ; (Hague, Nijhott, 1904, pp. 
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nd the original sources for the national history may be evenly 


resented. 


In reading such a survey, it was impossible not to be struck with 
the thought, how largely the method followed was applicable to the 
United States. For our briefer history, though the national govern- 
ment has done relatively little, much documentary material has 
already been published. But much yet remains to be done. and we 
are proceeding to do it without system or order. Executive depart- 
ments of the federal government, or clerks of ( mgressional com- 
nuttees, conceive and execute documentary mpilations; but all is 
casual and miscellaneous. More than half the state governments are 
ublishing or have published historical materials: and no two have 
followed the same plan. Historical societies are prone to publish 
What seems at the moment most interesting or most available, pro- 
vided of course it is of date anterior to 1783. at which date for most 
‘f them American history comes to an end: certainly they seldom pay 
any 


lous individuals have added and are adding to the mass of valuable 


gard to what other historical societies are doing. Many 


documentary print; but still ina casual manner. The result is chaos. 
Some parts of our history are relatively oversupplied with original 
material, while others are in this regard neglected, and therefore 
remain unwritten, or are left a prey to those writers who do not need 
documentary material in order to compose historical volumes. 
Figuratively speaking, we have bought enormous quantities of sup- 
plies for our excavations, we have engaged our workers. we have 

ug deeply here and there; but we have “ made the dirt tly” before 
we have mapped our isthmus. Or, to vary the metaphor but still 
keep near to the earth, one great region of our national domain, the 
historical region, is still, so far as primary labors are concerned, 
largely an unsurveyed tract, subject to squatter settlement and 
squatter sovereignty. Would it not be more rational to take a lesson 
from the methodical procedure of the Dutch ? 

It would be both futile and presumptuous for an individual stu- 
dent to attempt, in any length of time, to make for his country so 
well-rounded a survey as that which has resulted from the joint 
labors of the Dutch commission. Yet it has seemed possible that, 
without attempting a detailed survey of the field, one might by a 
hasty sketch contribute to the evening's entertainment of a historical 
society, and perhaps suggest some thoughts that others might at a 
later time elaborate and even execute. It should be fully understood 
that in this sketch there is no thought of general histories or of mono- 


graphs, of the question whether on this or that subject a historical 
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work has or has not been w ritten. The sole thought is of that pt 
and more fundamental question, what materials exist and are aval 
able for the treatment of the subject. assuming that some on should 
wish to write upon it, or that. if alread) lealt with, it has not been 
treated in the light of all the evidence procurable. Suppose that 
nothing had vet been written on American history; in what state at 
the materials for attacking it? In order to have at practical 
utility, such an inquiry, it should also be observed, presupposes t 
we confine ourselves to materials which. however difficult of ace 
or of use. still do exist. An abs Jutely even documentation ot 
\merican history is not to be hoped tor We will limit rselves t 
the consideration of the problem, how to do the best possible with 
that which the ravages of time, f war. of paper-1 el 
housewives have spared to us. 

Nor can there be any thought of dealing with all the periods | 
subdivisions of American history. Only an illustrative s lection eat 
attempted. If that selection is 1 ide mainly in tl 
stitutional and political history, let no one make it a matter oft 
proach. It may well be that the historical writers of the next genet 
tien will lay all their emphasis on social and economic histor I 
France and Germany the tendency is already strong this direct 
and among us one sees the pendulum beginning to swing that wa 


Each age has its own fashion in the wri 


writing ”, said Mark Pattison, “is one « f the most ephemeral t . 
f literary composition.” But even after the tide has set in th 
direction of economic and social history strongly, even v1 lentl sis 
the manner of American currents, even in that soc jalistic muillennt 

toward which we are no doubt advancing, it is to be heped that 
students. however fascinated with the narrative at 1 the theory ot 


social movement, however penetrated with the conviction that eco 


nomic forces have controlled all human destinies, will yet remember 


that for the last four hundred years the actual form in whieh huma 
life has mainly run its course has been that of the nation. Perhaps 
we are approaching a period in which the leading organization of 


mankind shall be the industrial, when the union of unions or the wat 


ef trusts shall be more important than the union of states or th 
conflict of nations. Lut the whole course of American history thus 
far has lain in the era of nations, during which the most potent and 


visible unity of human affairs was the political. It seems then need 


less to apologize if, in a discussion of the materials for American 


history, printed and unprinted, one speaks prin arily of those which 
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relate to the constitutional and political history of the United States 
and of the colonies out of which they grew. 

Beginning with the colonial period, it is first of all to be observed, 
how tar from adequate is our supply of published materials for the 
history of Iritish control and administration. First in logical order 
stand the King and the Privy Council, and first perhaps among the 
desiderata is a properly edited series into which shall be drawn off 
from the manuscript records in London all those acts of the Privy 
Council, or orders of the King in Council, and accompanying papers. 
which relate in any way to the British colonies in America. The 
lets of the Privy Council have been for some time in process of 
publication by the British government. Lut now that the series is 
approaching the accession of James |. and the period when it would 
be useful to students of American history, we are told that it will 
not be extended beyond the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Al 
the more reason why the American entries in the subsequent period 
should be drawn off and published, that we may have a complete 
and consecutive record of the doings of what was once the highest 
administrative and in most matters the highest inudicial body of our 
government. Such a series is not limited, by the phrase used above, 
to the thirteen colonies of the mainland, and it should not be so lim- 
ited. ‘There is no more fruitful source of error, or at least of incom- 
plete understanding, in respect to the British colonial administration 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than the habit of con- 
fining attention to those thirteen colonies which finally established 
their independence. The only rational mode is to consider that 
administration as a whole, as a system embracing sometimes colonies 
to the northward and always a group of insular colonies to the south- 
ward, some of them usually more regarded, as elements in the svs- 
tem, than most of the colonies on the mainland. Accordingly our 
proposed series of Acts and Papers of the King in Council relating 
to America should not fail to include those entries in the registers 
of the Privy Council which refer to the West-Indian and other col- 
onies of Great Britain as well as those which have to do with the 
affairs of the “ Old Thirteen. Nor should the series stop with 
1776, nor even with 1783, when the thirteen colonies were acknow!l- 
edged to be outside of British colonial jurisdiction. On the con- 
trary, it should be continued to 1815, for in those thirty vears of 
warfare with France many Orders in Council besides those most 
famous orders of November, 1807, were of moment to \merican his- 
tory. Also, it should of course embrace the relevant acts of the 


Council of State under the Commonwealth. 
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Similarly, we should have a series of the roval proclamations 
relating to the colonies. Here, it may be said, we are on a som 
what different ground, because roval proclamations were print 
ut they were printed in so small a number of copies that it w 
probably be utterly impossible for even the richest and most deter 
mined collector to Possess himself of a cor plete set of those 
to American history. Such print stands for our present purposes «1 
the same basis as manuscript. [It may be said that from 1666, when 
the London Gazette began, we are in a better position, since procla- 
mations were printed in its pages and do not have to be separate! 
sought for; but apparently only one American library contains a 
pe rfect file of that periodical. 

Next perhaps in logical order to the records of the Privy Couns 
stand the journals of the Board of Trade. The records of this 
advisory board, indispensable toward an understanding of coloni 
policy, must some time be printed. For the present it is less neces 
sary than some other tasks, because by the public-spirited action of 
certain friends of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania that societ 
has been provided with an excellent transcript of the whole journal 
in several scores of volumes of manuscript, which can always be con 
sulted in Philadelphia. Ultimately however printing must be con 
templated, though it is alwavs more difficult in America to find the 
means for publishing documentary material that relates to all the 
colonies than that which relates to only one. 

Parliamentary legislation for the colonies, as distinguished fron 
administrative regulation, is, it is true, already all in print, and sets 
of the British statutes at large are not rare. Yet it would be very 
convenient if we had, separated from the mass and brought together 
in one book, all the acts of Parliament relating to America. The 
saine is true of the relevant portions of the Journals of the House 
of Lords and of the House of Commons, sets of which are few in 
the United States, and of the reports of the debates on Arnerican 
subjects. It is perhaps commonly supposed that all of this last ma- 
terial is in the earlier volumes of Hansard’s Debates. But without 
going into the complicated bibliography of the pre-Hansardian Par- 
liamentary reports, it may be said that this is far from being the case. 

Let us pass now from the general matters of Dritish colonial 
policy to the establishment and government of particular colonies 
It would probably be supposed by a foreigner who saw our activity 
in historical printing that there must surely be no lack of printed 
collections into which had been gathered all the fundamental docu- 


ments of that government, the grants of soil and jurisdiction, the 
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constitutions on which the right to govern rested. But this is by n 

eans true. The charter governments are indeed better provided, 
for it is an casier task to present their fundamental documents ; vet 
Poore is not complete, and Miss Farnham’s elaborate compilation 
covers but a part of the area. After all, too, what we need is a com- 
plete collection of all letters-patent from the crown conveying cither 
soil or jurisdiction, either in continental America or in the islands, 
both those which founded important colonies and those which proved 
abortive; for it is only when the whole series is studied in chrono- 
logical order, not five letters-patent or thirteen but twoscore or more, 
that the nature and development of the colonial grant are fully seen. 
The grant of Avalon explains the grant of Marvland; the charters 
for Guiana and the Isle of Providence illustrate that of Massachu- 
setts Day. 

So much for the charter colonies. But still greater is the need 
of the fundamental documents in the case of the unchartered colon- 
ies, Or roval provinces. Indeed the very difficulty of finding and 
studving their constitutions, in comparison with the ease with which 
charters may in most cases be found and studied, has led to some 
of the strangest distortions in our colonial history. In reading the 
pages of many writers one would suppose that the charter govern- 
ment was nearly the universal type of colonial constitution, whereas, 


When one stops to think, only five of the thirteen colonies were living 


under charters in 1775. For the others, the roval provinces, the 
fundamental documents of the constitution were the roval commis- 
sions and instructions to the governors. Comparatively few of the 
commissions have been printed, still fewer of the instructions, and 
those that have been printed are widely scattered. Yet without 
thorough study and comparison of them it is impossible to under- 
stand that intricate combination of the written and the unwritten, 
of the British and the colonial, which formed the typical constitution 
of the chief class of American colonies, and to which we look for 
the genesis of the main features of the subsequent state constitutions. 

but we must not forget that our origins, even our constitutional 
and pelitical origins, are not all English. Of forty-five states, many 
have known French or Spanish domination, and the scribe of docu- 
ments plaved at least as large a part under the French régime, and 
under the Spanish colonial system a much larger part, than under 
the English. The archives of old France and of New France, those 
of Madrid and Simancas, and most of all the Archives of the Indies 
at Seville, contain the materials for many documentary series which 


are needed for the understanding of the historv of Illinois and Louis- 
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iana, of Florida and Texas. The administrative systems of | 
and Spain differed widely from that of England, the colonies 
much less autonomy, and there are complications due to the sul 
dination of the colonies now Iving within the borders of the | 
States to superior authorities like those of the vicerovalty or Ne 
Spain or the captain-generaley of Cuba. Under these Latin regimes 


we cannot so readily draw the line between what is constit 


and what is merely administrative regulation. Yet it is net 


much to hope that we may some time have a complete collection of 


edicts of the French crown touching [outsiana and the linois 
gion, similar to Moreau de St. Mery’s L ct ( st 

the Spanish rule a series of the orders and warrants of the ct 

the colonies (real 6rdenes and cédulas), or of the proceedings 
crees, and despatch s (consultas, decretos, and d prac ) t the 


audiencias and of the Council of the Indies 

To propose such definite and homogeneous series 
archives is to propose an unusual course of procedure. The e 
mon plan has been for a state government or a historical societ 
hearing that in a foreign archive there was a group of volumes ¢ 
taining interesting materials for the history of their locality, to send 
at once and have them copied, and proceed to print, re 
the miscellaneous character of what they found or of the quest 
whether all had been found. For such a haphazard and pieceme 
policy there was some excuse in the past, but there will be none in 
the future. The great European archives are no longer disordere: 
masses, from the surface of which one had better pluck up what he 
could while he saw it, lest it never emerge to the surface again 
Thev can be exhaustively explored: and by the plans which the 
Department of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution ts 
following, all the important materials that they contain for the his 
tory of the United States or any part thereof will within a tew years 
be discovered, listed, and described. — It will then be possible to select 
and print what is needed in order to make up a relatively complete 
chronological series ef homogeneous documents of any given type. 

Doubiless the political history of the colonies lends itself less per 
fectly than the constitutional to the composition of such methodical 
series. Yet here also some order can be introduced, in the 
of spoils from European archives. Ii we ask ours Ives.in the English 


case, what political series may claim for itself the foremost place, It ts 


likely that the choice would fall on the letters which colomal g 
ernors wrote to the authorities in London, a series of documents Tr 
quent and continuous throughout the whole period, composed undet 
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official responsibility and by men who, though sometimes prejudiced, 
were in an excellent position for observation of the events of colonial 
history. Lut large numbers of these letters have already been 
printed, more or less systematically, especially in the case of New 
Hampshire, New York, and North Carolina, and of some individual 
governors, such as Sharpe, Spotswood, and Dinwiddie. For this 
reason it might be a better plan to take in hand the almost untouched 
series in the Lritish archives of letters and despatches from the mili- 
tary and naval commanders in America, or the papers of the com- 
missioners of customs for the colonies, full of new information re- 
specting the plantation trade, the importance of which is now better 
appreciated than ever before, as the commercial causes for the Amer- 
ican Revolution are assuming greater and greater prominence in the 
minds of historical writers. 

There is also an international class of historical documents, obvi- 
ously of the first importance, a compact collection of which is an 
undoubted desideratum, and that is the treaties and conventions be- 
tween European powers which have a bearing on American history, 
The mass of them is not great. Often it is but a small part of a 
treaty that has reference to American affairs. Old-world diploma- 
tists might higgle with minute detail over the frontier villages of 
landers or Alsace, and throw away half a transatlantic continent in 
a phrase. But the specific gravity of this material, so to speak, is 
exceptionally great, as the history of many colonial wars will testify. 
It is hard, however, for the student to obtain it. Treaties were 
printed, it is true. But they have often not been printed anywhere 
with perfect accuracy, and they can now only be found imbedded in 
great and expensive collections, and sometimes not even there. 
Probably no human being in 1902 wrote five pages on the cession of 
Louisiana without mentioning the treaty of San Ildefonso. It is 
fundamental to a great boundary dispute; but probably not forty 
historical scholars in the United States have ever seen its full text. 
(It happens not to be in Martens’s Recuei/.) The lack of a schol- 
arly edition of all these treaties and parts of treaties is however 
being supplied by the appropriate department of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, 

It is time now to pass to the American shores, and to consider 
what deficiencies are to be noted in the supply of historical material 
for our individual colonies. The first to be mentioned is one that 
weuld seem searcely credible, in a country where so much historical 
printing has been done. Any one would say that among the prime 
requisites for intelligent work upon the history of our development 
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during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we should have 
given a prominent place to the laws of our colonies and to the jour 
nals of their legislative assemblies. But first as to the laws. Five 
states, Virginia, South Carolina. Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, have provided the historical student with good sets 01 
their statutes at large for the colonial period or even to th early 
days of the nineteenth century, and so has Connecticut in a was 
Marvland and New Hampshire have begun to fill the gap. Dut 
unhappy the man who tries to follow the course of legislation in the 
other colonies. The Public Record Commissioners of New Jersey 
a few years ago declared that there did not exist in that common- 


] 


wealth a complete set of the laws of the colony, province, and state , 
and in the case of Delaware and Rhode Island it is no longer pos- 
sible to make good the deficiency. Authenticated ¢ pies of the 
earlier laws of those two colonies do not exist either in the state 
capitals or in London. Even in some cases where the laws have 
all been printed in usable collections, the records of disallowances 
by the English crown are fatally incomplete. 

But with the legislative journals of the lower houses of assembly 
the case is much worse. The student has access to those of New 
Hampshire and North Carolina in modern editions, fairly complete 
to those of Maryland to the end of the s¢ venteenth century, to those 
of New Jersey for seven years, to those of Virginia for three. For 
Connecticut and for forty vears of the earlier period of Massachu- 
setts history he has journals of the Gene ral Court, or records of the 
doings of the legislature as a whole. with which he can make shit 
to content himself. For Rhode Island he has what is little more 
than a body of extracts. Substantially, then, he has before him 
hardly more than a third of the record, The rest still exists only in 
manuscript or in print almost as rare as manuseript, For Delaware 
nothing exists. .A few fortunate libraries contain the complete sets 
for New York and Pennsylvania, which printed thet assembly jour- 
nals in goodly volumes. Virginia has begun the issue of a stately 
series which will ultimately give us the whole record ¢ f the House 
of Burgesses, the most important of colonial assemblies. Maryland 
is proceeding with the matter. Georgia is perhaps about to take it 
up. after a fashion. But Massachusetts, New Jersey, and South 
Carolina should lose no time in instituting such series, without which 
large portions of their colonial history are bound t lack definite 


substance and reality; Rhode Island should make her series com- 


plete; and New York and Pennsylvania shovld reprint 
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(ine more desideratum of the colonial period must be mentioned, 
though its magnitude is such as to cause hesitation. Yet no one can 
doubt that the social history of the colonial period can never be 
conveniently studied or adequately known so long as the supply of 
colonial newspapers lies in its present unsatisfactory shape. There 
were nearly forty newspapers in the United Colonies in 1775. Of 
some but a few scattered copies remain, of others there are complete 
files. There are numerous subjects of our social history in the ante- 
Revolutionary period which so run through the various colonies that 
they cannot be treated adequately without full examination of all of 
this sort of material that has survived. Yet the writer believes that 
there is but one man who, in the pursuit of any subject, has ever 
had the requisite determination and patience to carry through an 
examination of newspapers which required journeys to Boston on 
the north and to Savannah on the south, so widely scattered are the 
files that he must inspect. Moreover, some of the best of these will 
certainly vanish if steps are not soon taken for their preservation by 
reprint. Thirty vears ago there were two good files of the ]irginia 
Gasette; now there are none. There is one superb set of the South 
Carolina Gacette ; as it is not in a fire-proof building, its fate is plain. 
No doubt it is a great expense to reproduce a file of a colonial news- 
paper, either by print or by photography. But does it seem as if an 
age that had produced Fads and Fancies could possibly profess in- 
ability to float an expensive book ? 

Dut it is time to turn to the history of the American Revolution. 
Numberless subjects of colonial history, numerous opportunities for 
documentary publication, have been passed over in silence. It will 
perhaps have been observed that nothing has been said of all the 
process of discovery and exploration, that happy-hunting-ground of 
the history-writing mind. Let it be attributed to a conviction that 
here, if anywhere, the supply of original material is relatively ade- 
quate. The world has been raked fine for documents relating to that 
age of the Argonauts, and nothing would suffer if we allowed those 
heroes to rest in their present state of documentation, while we de- 
voted ourselves to catching up with other classes of transactions 
and of material. 

It may well be maintained that much the same is true of the 
American Revolution. To the mind of the average American legis- 
lator, for some obscure reason, the words “ American history ” denote 
almost always the history of American wars, and especially of the 


Revolutionary war. Therefore it has been comparatively easy to 


persuade the assemblies of our states to make appropriations for the 


; 
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printing of documents relating to that 


interesting 


theless what would seem to be the most fundamental documentary 


series, a complete edition of the general orders of Washington as 
commander-in-chief, remains unc xecuted. For the naval warfare, 


which in certain vears at any rate was )* rhaps as important and as 


decisive as that which took place on land, our supply of material 
relatively scanty, though the naval papers « f the Continental Con 
eress and the vast unexplored masses of the British Admiralty papers 
would furnish abundant material for illustrating even a warfare cor 
sisting so largely of detached epis: “les. Probably the huge fragment 
of Force’s Archives ought on some improved plan or other to be 
pieced out to its mpletion. Until little more than a vear ago we 
should have had to confess that we had only a most incomplete edi 


ion of so primary a record as the Journals of the ( 
eress. But now, thanks to the superb equipment and patient labors 
of Mr. Worthington Ford, we are being supplied by the Library of 
Congress with what is substantially a perfect edition « f that invalu- 
able body of material. We shall never be able to supplement that 
journal with the debates, as we are accustomed to do in the case of 
modern congresses. Yet a series has been devised, and is being 
executed by another agency in this city, which will supplement in a 
manner almost as vivacious the formal record of proceedings. It 
was the habit of many if not most delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress to send home at frequent intervals to their state executives, oF 
to other local authorities, long letters or reports upon the transactions 
of the Congress. These are being collecte d from their official repost- 
tories in a dozen different states and. when all brought together in a 


chronological series, will illuminate the transactions of each week 


by side-lights varying with the individual angle, vet forming in com- 
bination, it is hoped, a supplementary light of the greatest value. 
Another desideratum, in the case of several states, is a proper pres 
and other conven- 


tions. Also, for this period and for those which have followed 1t. 


entation of the journals of their constitutional 


we sorely need a new edition, revised and brought down to our time, 


of Poore’s Charters and Constitutions. 


or the Constitutional Convention of 1787 we have long had the 
primary records in reasonably good shape, on the one hand the 
Journal and on the other hand Madison's incomparable record of the 


debates ; and lately these have been reprinted in a form which rival 


the preciseness and almost exceeds the difficulty of a facsimile text. 
But Medison’s notes have been supplerrented from time to time by 


those of lesser diarists—Yates, King, Pierce, Paterson, Hamilton, 
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and now McHenry—and documents have come to light that mark 
stages in the progress of the convention's work or otherwise illustrate 
the making of the Constitution. There is needed a complete and 
scientific edition of the Records of the Philadelphia Convention, 
which shall bring together from their various volumes these frag- 
mentary supplements to the main narratives and shall arrange all the 
data, old and new, side by side under the days or parts of days or 
phases of the discussion to which they relate. It is a pleasure to be 
able to say that this work is being done, and done too in a manner 
certain to satisfy the needs of scholars. 

The federal government of the United States, from its installa- 
tion in 1789, has never been seriously remiss in the printing of the 
annual records of its transactions, whether legislative or executive. 
At times the suspicion has not been lacking that it printed too much. 
At all events, the task of him who would suggest gaps in the his- 
torical record of the central government is lightened when we pass 
that celebrated vear. Nevertheless it has been demonstrated by ex- 
ceedingly careful examination that the volumes devoted to Foreign 
Relations in the folio series of the .fmerican State Papers do not 
embrace more than one-fourth of the material, for the period which 
they cover, in the diplomatic archives of the Department of State. 
Here then is a great work which the government should take up, 
both for the large amount of fresh material which it will afford to 
the student of our history, and also for the illumination and guidance 
which it may give to the conduct of our national relations with other 
states. Such a series, however, should not merely embrace the fifty 
vears of history covered by the American State Papers, but should 
be brought down to the outbreak of the Civil War; for it is well 
known to all students of our diplomatic history that for the vears 
from 1840 to 1860 even those documents which are in print are hard 
to procure in unbroken series and hard to manage when procured. 

There are also a few great deficiencies in the earliest legislative 
records which need to be supplied. The Annals of Congress, like the 
Histoire Parlementaire of the French National Assembly, were ap- 
parently made up from but a few newspapers. A much better ac- 
count of the earlier debates, anterior to the founding of the \atronal 
Intelligencer, could probably be supplied by a compilation from a 
greater number of papers. What is certain is that, as is doubtless 
familiar, the earlier debates of the Senate are almost entirely un- 
reported. For the first five vears the Senate of the United States 
sat with closed doors. For the first two vears, to be sure, we have 


} 


the debates recorded in the diary of one of the senators. Perhaps 


Ass 


we ought to be grateful for what he has given us. But probab 


reatitide at tl 


most persons have felt quite as much exasperation as gratitude at Ui 


thought that our sole record of those interesting, momentous, at 
formative discussions should come to us from the sullen, mean, ar 


envious mind of Senator William Maclay.” ll things look vellow 


to the jaundiced eye.” Discussion of materials that do not exts 
was from the beginning ruled out of this paper: but it mav be p 
donable to express a devout and earnest hope that somewhere tl 
exists another journal of those Senatorial proceedings ¢ 
future it may be laid before the world. It can hardly fail to be a 
fairer as well as a more generous record. 

In the documentary material for the history of the Umited States 
in the nineteenth century, that age of copious print, it would be vain 
to pretend that there are gaps of the greatest magnitude to be signal 
ized. To enumerate a great number of small deficiencies wi uld be 
tedious. It may suffice to speak by way of specimen of two or three 
episodes in our history on which more light might well be shed. For 


mstoryv of 


one, and an extremely interesting one, there is the 
striking process by which South Carolina, from being im the last 
vears of the eighteenth century a Federalist state, came by 1830 1 
be the leader of the extreme state-rights school and the protagomtst 
of sectional interests. The process remains an obscure one. The 
theory that Calhoun, disappointed in his ambition for the presidency 
by reason of his quarrel with Jackson, px rsuaded his whole state into 
the new path, is now well seen to be untenable; for it is plain that 
South Carolina led Calhoun rather than Calhoun South Carolina. 
For the same reason, there is equally little disposition to adopt Mr 
Henry Adams's view, in accordance with which Calhoun was be 
guiled by the fitful ignis fatuus that rose from the decaying brain of 
John Randolph as he inflicted his wayward harangues upon the 
Senate, while the impassive Carolinian sat in the Vice-pre sident’s 
chair and transmuted the hectic utterances into the cold logic of the 
nullification theory. Failing such theories as these, we are forced to 
ask for more light, for more ample publication of Carolinian resolves, 
speeches, editorials, and private corresp madence in the vears between 
1790 and 1830. 

For a second instance, though the national government has put 
forth abundantly the documents of its own civil and military history 


and of the military history of the Confederacy, the stores of docu- 


mentary material of the civil ¢ vernment of the Confederacy t 


which it fell heir at the conclusion of the struggle still for the most 


part await publication. The Journals of the Confederate Congress 
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are indeed being laid before us. Lut we need to know more of the 
history of Secretary Benjamin's diplomacy, of the struggle for recog- 
nition, of the operations of the treasury, and of its relations to the 
economic life of the seceded states.! 

Lastly, it may be permissible to sav a few words respecting pos- 
sible further publications of the private correspondence of eminent 
public men. Perhaps we are hardly warranted in speaking of gaps 
here, at least in the sense in which we can use the phrase when 
speaking of a governmental office or a legislative body which main- 
tains a continuous record of its proceedings, so that if any part of it 
is not present in the printed series we allege a gap in the literal sense 
of the term: Yet there are some statesmen whose position is so im- 
portant or so peculiar that if we lack their correspondence or memoirs 
we feel that we lack the key to many of the chief transactions of their 
age. ©f all the Americans of the earlier period, there are perhaps 
ndne whose correspondence we so distinetly need as the two .\damses. 
From the elder we have a ten-volume edition of his liorks. But it 
contains after all very little of his correspondence, and those letters 
are so vivacious that they shine out in a formal age, and compel us 
to wish eagerly for more. Of the younger Adams, while we have the 
invaluable Jemoirs, surely one of the most remarkable of political 
diaries, we have almost no letters, though he wrote well and often, 
during a long and varied public career. In both cases, too, we should 
find our profit quite as largely in the letters written to the two Presi- 
dents, and preserved in the same repository, as in the letters which 
thes themselves wrote. 

Aside from John Adams, the chief desideratum for the period of 
the Revolution might seem to be a new edition of the letters of 
Richard Henry Lee, for the man was of high abilities and undeniably 
interesting, while the existing edition of his Life and Correspondence 
is one of the most preposterous, disorderly, and unusable of books. 
In the next period, we really suffer much from the lack of any full 
body of material on the Southern Federalists. We have only Ire- 
dell, and he was a judicial character. For lack of a full disclosure, 
such as the papers of James A. Bayard might afford us, many have 
been obliged to persist in the misrepresentation that the Federalist 
party was an aggregation of New-Englanders, although it is prob- 
able that, if the whole story were before us, we should perceive that 
the Middle-state and Southern Federalists had furnished the party 
with most of that ballast of moderate wisdom which its heady North- 


*Mr. J. D. Richardson's Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Con- 
federacy (Nashville, 1905) has now partly filled this gap. 
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n Ie ulers ch it] thr ( 
enabled it to do its great we rk. 

The list might readily be carried down to more 1 lern times. | 
is needless to sav with how much delight we shall all greet the publi 
cation ¢ i the papers ot Andrew Jackson; but this rr 
certain. The papers of Van Buren and Ps ilre ssure 


preservation, ‘Their publication will sure 
places in our political history. In the period of the Civil War it ts 
incipal Southern leaders, and above alt ' 


chiefly the papers of the priney 


Davis and Stephens, that we most need in order to complet I 
materials ; and on the Northern side those « f the dissentient radicals 


like Wade and Thaddeus Stevens and Henry Winter Davis. 

We are not infrequently invited to take a ¢g 
future of the historian. We are told that the economus 
sociologist are steadily plucking away his most valuable feathers, and 


muse is losing the fairest portions of | 


that our venerable 
of which Herodotus and 1 huevdides never 


to far younger sciences, 
heard and to which, indeed, they might not have felt attracted. Bu 


at least it will be clear that in America the purveyor or editor + f 


documentary materials for histor) has sufficient occupation for 


immediate future, and much opp: rtunity to persevere in the endeavor 
to secure for his science at least a broad and solid basis. af 
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Letters Gide Pillow to James kK. Polk, Is 


Tue following letters, written by Gideon J. Pillow to James K. 
Polk immediately before and during the Democratic national con- 
vention of IS44, area part of the collection of Polk Papers recently 
acquired by the Library of Congress. The letter from Jackson to 
Butler is among the Van Buren Papers, also in the Library of 
Congress. 

Van Buren’s letter stating his position in opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas appeared April 20, 1844. It was in complete 
antagonism to the expressed opinion of Jackson upon the same sub- 
ject according to his letter to A. V. Brown, possibly written in 1843 
but not made public until the spring of 1844. Jackson, of whose 
sincere desire for Van Buren’s nomination there can be no question, 
attempted to neutralize the impression caused by Van Buren’s atti- 
tude by a letter to the Nashville Union dated May 13. 1844, in which 
he stated that Van Buren’s opposition to the annexation of Texas 
proceeded from a knowledge of the question only as it had existed 
in 1841. The communication to the Union was followed the next 
day by a confidential letter to B. F. Butler, chairman of the New 
York delegation at the Baltimore convention and Van Buren’s per- 
sonal manager. This was given to Donelson, Jackson's nephew, to 
deliver at the convention. After Van Buren’s name had been with- 
drawn by Butler, he referred to Jackson's letter as the “ praver of 
Old Hickory for a re-united Democracy ” 

Donelson was accompanied to Washington by Laughlin and Pil- 
low, both of them intimate friends of Polk. At Washington thev 
met the other delegates from Tennessee. The delegation consisted 
of Pillow, the chairman, Donelson, Laughlin, Alexander Anderson 
(senator in 1840-1841, and a stanch Calhoun man). John Blair 
(representative from Tennessee from 1823 to 1835), Tavlor, Child- 
ress (Polk's brother-in-law), Powell, and five congressmen from 
Tennessee: Blackwell, Cullom, Andrew Johnson, Cave Johnson, 
and George W. Jones. Pillow’s letters show that Polk's ambition 
was limited to the vice-presidency. In the convention of 1840 Polk 
had received the vote of one delegate for the second place on the 
ticket. Ile had reason to hope for better support at the Baltimore 
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convention. The Tennessee state convention, which had expressed 
no preference for the presidency, indorsed Polk for the vice-prest 


dency... In Arkansas Van Buren and Polk had been selected as the 


choice of the state convention which met in December, 1843. The 
same preference was shown in the vote of the Mississippi: conven 
tion held in January, 1844. Polk's name was therefore coupled with 
Van Buren’s, but Van Buren’s attitude on the question of Texas had 
wholly changed the complexion of affairs. Volk was taken up by 
the Van Buren faction after their candidate had been cut off from 
the nomination by the adoption of the two thirds rule in order t 


defeat Cass, whose strength was increasing with each ballot 


1. Anxprew Jackson To B. F. BUTLER oF NEW 
HERMITAGE, 

Confidential. Mav 14th. 1844 
My dear sir, 

This will be handed to you by my Nephew Major A J. Donelson who 
goes on to the Baltimore Convention to whom I refer you for 
political news of the west, and the great excitement, Mr. V. Burens 
letter has created, and I fear it will be dificult to allay, and reunite the 
democracy in his favour. Clays letter had prostrated him with the 
Whiggs in the South and West, and nine tenths of our population had 
declared in favour of Mr V. Buren and annexation of Texas—when 
this. illfated, letter made its appearence, and fell upon the democracy like 
a thunderbolt. Had it have been in accordence, with the editorial ot 
the Globe, all would have been well. Ail the democrats believed that 


Mr. V. Buren, under the present curcumstances, would have been in 
favour of annexation, but from the present excitement, It will be dificul 
to reconcile those southern and western democrats, all in favour of 
annexation, to Mr. V. B. You might as well, it appears to me, attempt 
to turn the current of the Miss[iss]ippi. as to turn the democracy trom 
the annexation of Texas, to the United States, by Joint Resolution, Act 
of Congress, or by Treaty. Had Mr. \V. B. and Benton taken a view 
of the population of Texas, where from, and the places of the birth of 
the Texian prisoner[s] at Perote im Mexico, the[y] might have judged 
of the feelings of the South and West. If they had taken into view 
the exposed Situation of Neworleans, with Texas in the hands of Great 
Sritain, added to the danger of British influence upon our Western 
Indians, on the event of war, and the dreadful scenes apprehended from 


a servile war, with the Indians combined, on our South and west,—the 


‘In a letter written after the Tennessee convention Polk took pains to 
assure Van Buren that he and eleven of the thirteen delegates selected tor the 
Zaltimore convention were favorable to Van Buren’s candidac withsta 
the silence of the state convention. Polk to Van Buren, November 3 Ry 


Van Buren Papers, Library of Congress 
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feelings of the west might have been well judged of on this Subject. 
Why hesitate to accept the annexation from Texas, [“ an independent 
nation” stricken out] with whom all the important nations have treated 
as an independent nation, when we treated with Mexico for a_ retro- 
f that part of Louisiana, now Texas surrendered by that foolish 
freaty of 1819—without the consent of Spain—extending the same 
rules to Texas as we did.to Mexico, why hesitate to receive the profered 
Boon trom Texas, as we were ready to receive from Mexico by treaty, 
without waiting for the consent of Spain. But I refer you to Major 
Donelson, and my published letter in the Union in answer to many 
letters recd, on this allengrossing Subject. I must’ remark in conclu- 


rs t 


sion, that I have it in the most positive and authentic form, from the 
highest authority of Texas, that if her offer is now re-rejected [sic], 
lexas is lost to the United States forever, until regained at the point 
of the Bavonet. That her depressed situation, will, from necessity, 
compel her to seek relief by engagements with some foreighn power— 
that will be England, unless indeed, Congress will gufa]rantee her 
independence by Legislative enactment.” I say to you Frankly, that this 
is the fate of Texas, and nothing can .restore Mr V. Burren [sic] But 
such resolution by the democratic convention. I hope for the best. I 
have been greatly grieved at the result. There was no Tyler interest 
in the South and west—and Mr. V. B. letter and Col Bentons is the 
only thing that could give him populari-[ty]* in the South or west. 
Such is now the united Sentiment of a// in the South and west. Here 
it is not viewed as a party question, but the cry is that no candidate for 
the presidency or vice, will be supported, that are not in favor of 
speedy annexation of Texas—it is said delay ts dangerous. 1 am so 
feeble I can scarcely wield the pen—and much grieved at the late occur- 
rence, when Mr. V. B. would have been elected by almost acclamation 
by the South and West. And my friend Col Benton will not, I fear be 
sustained in his present position. Missouri, is for speedy annexation, 
regardless of the smiles or frown of foreign nations. The Safety of 
the Republic being the supreme law—and believing that the annexa- 
tion of Texas is es[s]ential to the Safety of the Republic—and the key 
to that safety, being offerred in peace to us by an independent nation, 
it is believed it ought to be speedily received, the door locked fast 
against all future dangers, and [‘ thereby all danger to” inserted] our 
glorious Union preserved and the harmony and prosperity of the whole 
Union restored. The Union must be preserved, and this step taken I 
have no fears of its disruption by evil men. 

May God bless you my dear friend, and preside over the delibera- 
tions of the convention and confidence by all the democracy again united 
on Mr. V. B. is the sincere prayer of your sincere friend 
B. F. Butler Esqr. 


Written “ musk remark”. 


or Treaty” erased. 
End of line with hyphen. Word not finished. 
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P. S. Our friend Benton cannot sustain h : 
taken, for he sustain[e]d the attempt to regain lexas 
Mexico, against the remonstrance, 4 thi the ass ft Sy 
How I regret the present condition of things Mr. V. B. had the umted 
vote of the democracy in the South and West. ¢ lavs letter gave | 
two third[s] of the W[h]Jiggs—and this prospect piece 
issuming ground, that we had disregarded as to > when tt ‘ 
with Mexico for Texas, and which Col Benton 1 sust \1 
regrets are too many, and I close ao 

[Address:] Benjamin. Butler Esqr 

Delegate to the 27th. May Convention at Baltimore 
By Major A. J. Donelson. 
[Indorsement in pencil by Van Buren( 7):] A J May 14 ‘44 By Don 
elson on his way to Convention. 
II Gipeon J. Es kK. Pout 
\WoASHIN CITY 
May 22nd., 1844 
Dear Govr. 

Myself and Col. Laughlin re ached this citv yesterday evening. Since 
that time we have been busily engaged exami[ni]ng into the condition 
of things here and though I had expected to find much confusion a 
excitement among our friends, yet 1 confess myself much surprised at 


hicl 


the extent of the distractions and the bitterness of feeling which exists 


between the Van Buren men and the disaffected portion of the party 


This last party I am satisfied is daily gaining strength by the arrival 
of delegations from regions of the country which have been lost by 


consultation with Gov. Bagby? and Wright.’ Last night [ was with 


s' letter. I have spent a good portion of this day in confidential 


r 


Cave J—— The two former, who are the leaders of the \ force 
(Benton being excepted) and who represent the feeling and determina 
tion of the V—— B—— Democracy, say they are unable to suggest any 
remedy for the existing state of things. They say the northern Demo: 
racy will never yield up their preference for \ - and that his name 
will in no event be withdrawn. 

The Democracy or rather the Delegates of the south west and west 
are making an extraordinary effort for Cass and many of them are going 
so far with their opposition to V—— as to declare they won't go into 
Convention if he is to be the nominee and that they won't support him 
in any event. If they continue to occupy that ground, they will break 


up the party and will leave no hope of reconciliation. Among the very 


*Van Buren's. 
2 Arthur P. Bagby, senator from Alabama 1841-1845 
Silas Wright of New York. 


*Cave Johnson of Tennessee. 
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worst of these aggitators is [sic] your friends Geo. W. Jones and Genl 
Anderson. The last is doing us great mischief. He wants an office 
from Tyler and is violent in his abuse of \—— and is for Tyler or any 
body else. I have gone to work to try and get the northern and southern 
branches of the party to agree to meet in convention and to try who is 
the strongest man and to agree to submit to the Decision of the conven- 
tion. I have to night had Powell, Blair, Jones, [and] Blackwell at my 
room, talking and consulting about the plan to be adopted. We have 
fixed upon Tomorrow night for general meeting of our Tennessee dele- 
gation to shape our course of action with an eye single to the restora- 
tion of the re-union of the party and of your nomination. I think we 
shall be able ultimately to get the divisions of the party together in the 
convention, but there [are] some serious difficulties in the way. The 
disaffected Say they won't go into Convention unless Two thirds of the 
convention shall be necessary to make a nomination. 

Understanding what would be the result of such a principle, the 
other party refuse to make any such agreement—insisting that a ma- 
jority only shall make the nomination. In this attitude the parties now 
stand, abusing each other most bitterly. I do not dispair of umion, yet, 
but I confess the prospect is most gloomy. Both parties seem to look 
to you as the probable V—— P—' There is however so much dis- 
traction and division and difficulty about the first—that but little is said 
of the second and I think it now best to use all our influence and power 
to heal the wounds of the party and re-unite it if possible and until that 
is done, say but little about the V—— P—— 

If we do not unite all is lost. lf we do unite we will then I feel con- 
fident get your nomination—although o/d Dick* is here and pressing him- 
self strongly upon the party and actually electioneering with all his 
might. 

You see we have troubles enough. We are certainly in deep water. 
My great effort shall be to conciliate and to hold things in attitude to 
secure your nomination no matter which party may succeed Laughlin 
and myself act together in this view of the case and I think we will be 
able to get all the Tennessee Delegation to co-operate in a silent acquies- 
cence in the action of the Convention except Anderson and_ possibly 
Jones. No effort shall be left undone. If the party should not be 
totally broken up I think we will get you [on] the ticket. We are 
pretty certainly to have a sort of ticket for Tyler, and we are much 
afraid the disaffected will secede from the convention and join the Tyler 
Convention. 

You see Gov. we are at sea and upon a boisterous one at that. I 
hope to succeed and you may rely upon all my exertions being used for 
that purpose. I have a good deal I should like to explain connected 


with Tyler’s game here to use up the Democracy and buy them off from 


Vice-president. 
2Richard M. Johnson. 


ids 
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\—— but I can't do it in this letter. I will write you again soon and 
make Laughlin do so tofo]. You shall be kept const intly advised of 
every movement of interest—and when you do not hear trom us it will 
[be] because things have assumed no new aspect. Childress arrived 


this evening. Yours 
Gip. J. 


[ Address:] Hon: James K. Polk, Columbia, Tennesse 


IIT. Pittow To Pork. 


Dear Govr. 

Since my last letter to you our troubles have imereased. The anti 
Van Buren party are becoming stronger and though Van can get, agre- 
ably to the best estimates, I can make, about 145 votes in convention, 
yet I fear the Two thirds rule will be adopted by the aid of the vote 
of Pennsylvania and that of a part of the Tennessee de legation who 


cant be controuled upon this question. Cass can get, as hts friends 
think. about 80 votes on the first ballot and Johnson will get the ball: 
On the 2nd. ballot Cass’ friends think he will take the vote of 
vania from V—— which will give him about 106 votes. These esti 
loubtful. 


mates, if correct, you will see render the result exceedingly 
The Johnson votes, will go for Cass, which will give him a majority, 
but whether he can get two thirds so as to nominate him, under that 
rule is very doubtful. 

The breach between the V——'s and anti-V——’s has become 1m 
passible. The parties will never meet except upon some other man than 
Cass. unless Cass should have strength enough to carry him through 
under the 2.3 rule. The Tennessee Delegation had a meeting night 
before last. Jones and Andy Johnson were there and were ready to 
sacrifice you, to get clear of V— They both profess to be your 


friends and have been kind enough to say that they are unwill 


ing for 
your name to go on V——'s ticket. So says Collum [{[Cullom], and 
some others of your friends, also. 

Upon the subject of the Vice Presidency, not much has been said 
until to day. To day the report has been busily circulated that your 
friends were looking to Benton's and Van's friends for support for 
you, and with some it was even said that a distinct understanding ex 

1 lat representative 


isted etc. Having been called upon as your immediate rey nt 


by several of the disaffected I disclaimed in the most positive terms 


any such understanding. They then pre ssed me and hard for our post 
tion and said that if Polks friends voted for \ they would not 
vote for P——. These were a part of the Mississippi and part of the 
North Carolina delegation. I took the position that as we int ded to 


place your name before the Convention, we thought it our duty to 


‘Written over “ 23d 


?Van Buren had 146 on the first 
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modest and not to be active in arraving the parties, that I thought we 
ought not to interfere etc. but that we would cast our votes without ref- 
erence to the \—— P—— ete. and when we had determined upon our 
course as we would before the convention met, it would be known etc. 
The object you will easily understand is to force me as your friend to 
commit myself against V—— and to compel all your friends to do so 
tofo]. What this move will result in I cannot tell. I do not think 
\V—— will get the nomination. I think he will be cut off under the 
2 3 rule—and I much fear the loss of strength to you, in Alabama— 
Miss—North Carolina and Virginia by the position we will be obliged 
to take with reference to the Presidency. 

[ am now satisfied that it is contemplated to run Stephenson’ for 
the V— P—— on Cass’ ticket. This the disaffected deny, but the 
thing is sure to work out that way. If it were not for the present 
organization of parties here and the embarrassment which is brought 
upon you by the Conspiricy, you have more strength with the Democ- 
racy than any man whose name has come before the country, and 
though by the[se] movements I regard everything as thrown into con- 
fusion and uncertainty I would not still be surprised if a compromise 
were finally made by both parties taking you up, for the P—— This I 
give as a possability. 

Jones and Anderson are wholly rabid and we do not now consult 
with them at all. I saw your letter to C—— J—— and noted its sug- 
gestions. Medary and his Ohio people we think will certainly go for 
you for \—— though we can only judge from the intercourse we have. 
Gov. Mo[r]ton of Massachusetts is for you and he says his Delegation 
he thinks will all go for you. The Illinois and Indiana delegation{s] 
are friendly to you—some of the [sic] them particularly of the first men- 
tioned State, are clear for you. It is said Benton, now prefers you. He 
keeps dark on the subject however. It is impossible for me to give you 
even a brief outline of one half I want to wright [sic]. You may con- 
sider every thing—even the fate of the party—as at sea—every thing 
is doubtful. The foundations of party are all broken up here, and I do 
not believe they will ever be reconciled. You know I am not in this 
state of things idle. There are so many aggitators and reckless men 
who are looking to their own aggrandisement and care nothing for the 
party or the country, that it [is] impossible to controul the moving mass. 

We will spare no effort to get things guicted. C—— J—— and all 
our friends are almost in dispair of every thing. We shall go to Balti- 
more tomorrow being Saturday. 

Your Friend 
Gip. J. 

1 Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, Speaker of the House 1827-1834, and min- 
ister to Great Britain 1836-1841. 

=" The Anti-Van Buren Conspiracy ” 


Presidency. 


* Cave Johnson. 
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IV. Pitrow to Po 


WoASHIN CITY 

Dear Sir, Saturday 25th. May ‘44 

A better feeling prevails to day and I think there 1s now a prospect 
of ultimate union. I regard it almost certain Van Buren cannot get 
the nomination and I think his friends at the north so consider tt 
Some of them say if the Democracy cannot get along with him at the 
south and will fix upon a man upon whom the South will write, th 
will support him, and the Disatfected say if the North will withdraw \ 
that the North may name the man. These concessions indicate a bette 
feeling and will I hope, result in harmonious action. chief difficulty 


in getting together under this state of feeling grows out of the riva 
claims of Johnson, Cass, Woodbury and others. The South may not 
be able to agree on any man and in this way, we may still have « | 
and it may even be possible, that when the disaffected find themselves 
unable to agree upon any other man, they may some of them come back 
to V—— lf V—— should be withdrawn or beaten in convention, the 
chances are strongly in favour of Cass, unless V——'s friends should 
take you up and unite with your friends of the south to defeat Cass 
You have more friends here than any man in the field and if you 


name had been brought before the Country for the first place, we would 
have had far more unanimity. I am satisfied you are the choice ot 
2 3 of the Convention for the Vice, and almost everyone of your friends 
say they would prefer you for the Presidency. Things may take that 
turn yet. We of the South cannot bring that matter up If it should 


be done by the North it will all work right, but if we were to make 
such a move it would in all probability injure your prospects To 
Vice. Almost all the Delegates composing the convention have been 
here. I have made it my special business to become acquainted witl 
them and to find out as well as I could, their preference for the [ice 
and I think it is next to impossible to defeat your nomination if the 
Convention ever come to any conclusion at all. You are the chores 


both branches of the Democratic family beyond all doubt for the Vice, 
and I do not believe if Stephenson should be brought out, that he 
defeat your nomination. He ce rtainly cannot unless there should be a 
very extraordinary change in the feelings of the convention. Our del 


gation that portion of it which we can manage are still and silen irg 


ing harmony and peace and abstaining from all active interference in 


arraying the parties against each other. Powell—Anderson—Jones and 
Blair and Taylor are all determined to go for Cass. Johnson, Laflin, 


myself, Donalson and Childress are still waiting for further develope- 


ments and light, before we act or determine what we will do.” As far 

‘Cave Johnson to Polk, May 25, 1844. Pe Ik Papers, Library of Congress 
“It is probable that Donelson Pillow and myselt will scarcely yield Van whilst 
he is kept up by his friends". Tennessee, however voted solidly for Cass until 


the eighth ballot, when Polk's name was brought forward 
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as I know or believe or am informed, all V——’s friends are for you. 
We have carefully avoided saying or doing any thing to alienate their 
feelings. If we can retain their strength and your own in the south 
and west, you are safe. 

The Ohio Delegates and the New England Delegates, I think are 
all or nearly so for you. So are New York, but they are very silent. 
be Johnson is in low spirits about our prospects and seems to have lost 
his energy. I feel confident of your success, unless the convention 
should break up in a row. The Ultra-discontents, who care but little 
about Texas and only use the power of the measure as a lever to turn 
out Van and to kill off Benton as his successor, are understood now to 
play their game with the view of preventing any nomination—and have 
proposed to have another one in July. But they cannot affect their 
objects. I received yours of the 17th. Inst to day. We will give you 
two annexation men I think. The North has become allarmed at the 
excitement about Texas in the South and say we shall have Texas ete. 
We shall go to Baltimore this evening. I will write you regularly and 
daily if I can. Yours Truly 

J. PIttow. 

I do not think you have lost a particle of strength by the report of 
which I wrote you in my last. It will endear you to the friends of 
\—— and will recoil on the heads of those who started it as slander and 
falsehood. I have not heard it mentioned for nearly 2 days. G. J. P. 


V. Pirttow to Pork. 


[Battrimore,] May 28th. 44. 

My Dear Sir 

We have been all day engaged balloting for Candidate for Presi- 
dent. We commenced at 149 for Van and &2 for Cass.’ After 6 Bal- 
lotings we now stand g9 for Van and 116 for Cass—32 for Johnson and 
35 for Buckhannon.” We have for 2 hours past had the most extreor- 
dinary excitment in Convention The whole Convention had well-nigh 
got into a general pel-mell fight. The Ohio Delegation produced it all. 
\t this moment the excitment is still wholly ungovernable by the Chair. 


lf the balloting continues the chances will be for the nomination of 


‘ass judging from the present vote. The V B—— men will not go for 


~ 


ass and the Buckhannon men say they wont. I doubt very much if 


~ 


ass can ever get 2/3 of the votes. I have within the last few minutes 


~ 


received a proposition from a leading Delegate of the Pennsylvania and 
of Massachusets to bring your name before the Convention for Presi- 
dent. I said to them that your name was subject to the will of the Con- 


[he first ballot was: Van Buren, 146; Cass, 83; R. M. Johnson, 24; Cal 
houn, 6; Buchanan, 4; Woodbury, 
>The sixth ballot was: Van Buren, 101; Cass, 116; Johnson, 24; Buchanan, 


Calhoun. 1. In the seventh ballot Van Buren had 99, Cass 123, Johnson 21, 


25 


Buchanan 22, and Calhoun 1. 
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vention that I would not at present bring it before the | t that 
if it was the will of the Convention the name should be broug t 


by the North. 
There is, 1 think a strong probability « f your name ultimately coming 


up for President. 1 do not think it prudent to move in fiat n atter \ 
I want the North to bring you forward as a Compromise 01 il] interests 
lime will alone tell what will be done You shall hear trom us We 
are about adjourning and it is night 
Yours 
Gip. |. 


Bartimore.] May 20th. 1544 


Dear Got 


On this morning we brought your nam before the Convention for 
the Presidency. On the first ballot you received 42 votes—on the 2nd. 
you received 266 votes, being every vote im the Convention. The Dele- 
gates of South Carolina, then made their appearance and pledged the 
State of South Carolina to support and sustain the nomination. Never 

‘Cf. George Bancroft to I. G. Harris, Newport, R. | August 887, 
rancroft Papers, Lenox Library Building, New York ‘|. Polk owed his 
nomination by the Democratic Convention to me I went into the nom 
nating convention enjoying the perfect confidence 0! the delegation of Massa 


chusetts, confidence that was so great that I might almost call it the power of 


direction. Van Buren lost the nomination by his declaration again 


nexation of Texas, which was not made better by his promising to annex Texas 


if the Democrats were determined to impose that condition on their candidate In 
this way, by Van 3uren’s own acts, it became impossible to name hin and 
Virginia came out with a vote for Cass which was foll wed by others and was 
rapidly making great headway, and would soon have carrie the day in the 
convention. But I knew perfectly well that Cass could not have been elected 
The hatred and jealousy which Van Buren bore him made it absolutely and 
undisputedly impossible for him to carry the State of New York, and without 
New York his success would have been desperate or rather imposs ke Under 
those circumstances, | was the one who of my own mind and ct e, first, on 
the adjournment of the nominating convention, for the day, resolved to secure 
the nomination of Polk. I went frst and called our own delegation t gether 
and they instantly and unanimously agreed with me in his favor. 1 then went 


and saw the New York delegation, and they also perceived how the case lay ; 
but of course needed to proceed with more caution and more cot plete defer 
ence to Mr. Van Buren’s wishes that those of any other state ut they looked 
at the case with exactly the same eyes as I did. Van Buren impla lv detested 
the thought of Cass as a candidate. I proceeded to the delegation of }ennesses 
and they naturally accepted the name o! Polk joyfully and distrilute among 
themselves that part of the work which I thought they could bes \Ve went 
on in this manner; and I remember perfectly that we had gone to so many 
states with the nomination ot Polk, and had met with s ch success that I knew 
his name would certainly he brought forward the next morning wt the cer 
tainty of his gaining the nomination Bancroft wrote \ Buren just 
after the convention that he had many personal causes tor regretting the 


result” (Van Buren Papers Library of Congress 
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h unanimity—never was there such enthusiasm before 


=> 


seen or witnessed in any body. I held you up before the Convention, as 
the “Olive Branch of peace”, and all parties ran to you as to an ark 


| was up nearly all night last night in bringing about this result. I 
had many difficulties to encounter. But I FAULTERED Not, and this day 
I had the proud satisfaction of witnessing the glorious result—glorious 
beyond the expectation of any of our delegation or friends. 

Silas Wright will be your lice with almost as much ananim[i]ty 
[sic] as you were. What a ticket. How pure, and elevated and Her- 
culian in intellects. I cannot in this letter give you an account of any 
thing but the result. It is glorious. 

We will sweep every Whig strong hold in the land—we will raise 
the shout all over the land. Yours Truly 

Gip. J. Prittow 

Wright is nominated by a vote of 238 votes on first Ballot. Alls 

well and glorious and all is enthusiasm and Union and Harmony. 


G3, 


VIL. Pittow to Pork. 
BALTIMORE May 3oth. 1844 
My Dear Sir, 

I wrote you to day giving you the result of the proceedings of this 
day in the Democratic Convention. I wrote under the influence of 
great excitement on my part, and in the Convention. I did not then 
and cannot now give you a full account of the effort made and the 
means used to bring about a result so astounding to every body. It was 
all done last night after my letter was written though I had laid the 
foundation for it yesterday. As I said in my letter of to day I was at 
it nearly all night. I entered into no Combination—I used no tmiproper 
or dishonourable means. It was the result and force and power of 
circumstances which I seized hold of and wielded, as I think with no 
itttle skill and judgement. 

| had good help in some true-men in the North who understood the 
whole game and whose names you shall in due season know. 

I got no help on the work which was done last night from our home 
people. I communicated the plan and prospect to some of them and 
they had no faith in the thing and so expressed themselves. I was fully 
convinced it would work out right—and I worked on until nearly day 
this morning and this morning—the boys did not know what “ hurt 
them”. The fatal blow was given, but it was not seen nor known what 
produced such a result—nor where the blow came from. 

I never saw such enthusiasm—such exn/tation—such shouting for 
joy. One Spirit—one Soul animates the great party, leaders and all 
No one doubts the success of the Ticket. Victory is already hovering 


over our banner, which has been spread to the breezes under the lead 
of Polk and Wright. 
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Some of our own faithful delegation—to whom I have referred s 


eral times in my letters—who have done all thev could in their secret 


assassin-like manner to destroy your prospects ana sa rific 
overwhelmed with astonishment at this strange result 
giving you particulars until I can see you in person. 

Laughlin has been sick for 2 days and not been able until this after 
noon to be in the house. 

(¢—— Johnson says “I am a great General and that the first war 
[ shall command the Malitia of Tennessee By Gi 
hut as it comes from so stale and sedate 


we have i” I 
the honour of the compliment, 


an old gentleman and is so much out of character with him, I could not 


help telling you of it. 


This morning just before we went into the Ballotting, my move 


ments during the night had been discovered by a few and powerful 


efforts were made to defeat it by some of your—now—would be friends 


Oh Governor how much good it did to see the boys over-reached— 


outdone and whipped into the ranks Every man in the Conve 
here you would imagine you self 


‘ntion 1s 


now your warm friend, If you were 
the most popular man in the world, and you would be sure you neve? 
convention. You cannot know how much pains 
adhesion to you, and to impress me 


with the great merit of their conduct. I am almost ready to conclude 


had an enemy in the 
they take to give in to me their 


that your success has made me a great man. Every body wants my 
‘address, and desires me to present them and their services in the 
proper point of view to you. I laid the foundation for last nights work 
during the day yesterday. I] have written to 
without the least reserve and desire that al/ my Jette shall be consid 


I desire this as I do not want to create enenites abou 


you freely—fully and 


ered confidential. 
the matter resulting so gloriously as 1 has 
1 shall leave here in the morning for Philadelphia and new York 


and will be at home about 15th. June 
Yours 

Gip. J. PILLow 
Apolinario Mabini on the Failure of the Filipino Revolution’ 
José Rizat was the most not ible of the Filipino propagandists 
for the extension, by Spain herself, of greater political rights to th 
islands. and the introduction of an era of 
dom in general. Though he worked along peaceable 
to their social unfit- 


greater intellectual 


aiming primarily at arousing his own people 
ness, and when the final issue came for peace or war in 1896 ” 


himself openly on the side of peace, yet the Spaniards courted thet 


own destruction by destroying him, at the instance of the ecclesias 


1For this document, with its itr tion and tes. the readers « t} 
Review are indebted to Mr. James A. Le Roy, Ur ited States Consul, Durane 
Mexico, recently appointed as ¢ nsul at Madrid 
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tical reactionaries and because, truly enough, his propaganda had 
been the most effective in arousing the people. Begun from above, 
it had reached the masses below in a distorted form; this was the 
fault of Spanish governmental rigidity, but Rizal paid the penalty 
for the faults of the system. Apolinario Mabini was one of the 
younger of the sons of the people who had allied themselves fully 
in spirit with the reform propaganda. Though he protested his 
non-svinpathy with the Katipunan movement of 1896, he too might 
have been made to suffer at that time, had it not been for his having 
borne a minor part in the propaganda that led the way to the rising 
of the Tagalog masses, and, furthermore, had not his paralysis at 
that early age led to the extension of executive clemency in his case, 
after some months of detention. His revolutionary spirit was full- 
fledged by 18 8, and he came out early and openly against Spain, 
quite as he was later to act as the chief irreconcilable among the 
opponents to American rule. He was the great Filipino * charac- 
ter’ produced by the revolution. He and Rizal stand out as the 
most conspicuous of what may be called the “ Young Filipino 
Party ” in the two distinct phases of the general movement which 
was, and still is, a Filipino national movement. Almost anything 
Rizal or Mabini could have written would be worthy of careful 
perusal, as affording an insight into the workings of these two 
minds, neither typically Filipino in all respects, each possessing an 
individual interest for us, and vet both reflecting also the aspira- 
tions and the undeveloped state of their people as they are in no 
other way made clear. 

ern near together in Luzon (Rizal in 1861, Mabini in 1870), 
of pure Tagalog parentage, in the heart of the Tagalog country 
along the Laguna de Bay, and passing through a similar course of 
instruction in the Jesuit academy and friar university of Manila, 
their ways thenceforward diverged considerably. Rizal went to 
Europe, where, after a time spent under Latinic tutelage in Madrid 
(having taken up a course in medicine), his very instincts seemed 
to point him to Germany and the northern fountains of learning. 
Mabini remained in the islands (had never, it is said, left them until 
his deportation to Guam in Igor) and, on his own account, con- 
tinued his legal education and his reading in history and philosophy, 
while a lawver’s clerk, as best he could. Ten vears in advance of 
him, Rizal had been aided in breaking loose from the influence of a 
scholastic, metaphysical kind of education by coming into full touch 
with modern science as taught by the research method. With an 
equally powerful, alert mentality, Mabini was left to grope his own 
way out from the bonds and constraints of medievalism in thought. 
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With no practical knowledge of the outside world, living in a land 
where friars of the most backward sort censored literary output and 
restricted so far as they could the entrance of books revealing mod- 


} 


ern views on politics, science, and religion, is it anv wonder that 
Mabini’s mind, strong enough of itself to shake off these fetterings, 
should have been unduly influenced by the first new “ school of 
thought ” with which it came into contact? This happened to be 
the school of French socialism of the eighteenth century. 

After being released by the Spanish authority in 1897, Mabini 
went to his home on the borders of Batangas and Laguna provinces 
He seems to have been at least in sympathetic contact with th 
efforts of various leaders who had not profited by the Biak-na-baté 
bargain to rearouse revolt against Spain on a larger scale than 
before in the early months of 1898, before American intervention 
Among Mabini’s manuscripts is said to be a manifesto to the people 
outlining the reforms for which a campaign, possibly involving an 
appeal to force, should be made, dated over a week before the 
American victory in Manila Bay. Soon after Aguinaldo set up his 
headquarters at Cavite, Mabini was borne thither on a litter across 
the intervening country from the lake region, the regions first won 
from the incompetently organized and led troops of Spain. From 
that time forward, Mabini was the real inspiration of all Aguinal- 
do's plans for a future government, writing his decrees, preparing 
a provisional constitution, conducting a propaganda of reforn 
among the Tagalogs. (mn military plans and operations, properly 
speaking, he never exercised, it is probable, very much influence. 
But, though he remained throughout 1&8 98 merely an unofficial 
adviser of Aguinaldo, not taking office as head of the cabinet until 
January, 1809, when the party of conservative Filipinos had severed 
their connection with the Malolos government, he was the real 
power, first at Bakoor, then at Malolos, in framing a scheme of 
independent government, and then in resisting every step toward 
peaceful conciliation with the United States, provided it threatened 
in the least degree the full carrying out of the plans into which he 
had now entered heart and soul. Aguinaldo was plainly not avers: 
to accommodation, on several occasions; but Mabini was, from first 
to last, inflexible in opposition to the efforts of the party of older 
and more conservative Filipinos to establish a modus tivendi with 
the Americans. Whoever may be said to have carried on the war, 
he chiefly made war inevitable, his plans as a civic reformer coin- 
ciding perfectly in this respect with those of the “war party” of 
young Filipinos who held military commands and were eager to 
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distinguish themselves in a campaign that they believed would bring 
easy victory over the Americans. 

After the scattering from Malolos, the signal defeat of Luna at 
Kalumpit, and Lawton’s easy occupation of San Isidro, the second 
whilom capital, in April, 1899, a peace party was formed in the 
revolutionary camp. Aguinaldo acquiescing, Mabini was deposed, 
and negotiations with the Americans were inaugurated during the 
following month. Luna, the Filipino military leader of most decis- 
ion, began a series of arrests designed to coerce all opposition to 
him and his demand for a continuance of the war. Whether or no 
these movements pointed to a coming coup d'état, endangering the 
position of Aguinaldo if not his life as well, it is hard to say. 
Others besides Aguinaldo believed so. Mabini did not, or so he 
declared to the day of his death; and, whatever may be the truth, 
Mabini is by all exonerated of any sympathy, much less complicity, 
with any such plot. The end of it all, in June, 1899, was the assas- 
sination of Luna, Aguinaldo assuming openly a dictatorship again, 
and thenceforward moving on to his final rout and his expulsion 
from the scene of activities untroubled by a rival of any sort. 

Mabini, until his discovery by the American troops who occu- 
pied Pangasinan province in November of that vear, lived apart 
from the centre of the “* government ” at Tarlak ; but his advice and 
influence were often sought, and were always for a continuance of 
the opposition, while vet he criticized the growing anarchy in the 
towns under revolutionary authority. He refused to take advan- 
tage of the amnesty offered in June, 1900, and the overtures of 
Generals MacArthur and Bell and of the Taft Commission during 
that summer and fall only resulted always in assertions of his 
irreconcilability. Finally, knowing that the project of deporting 
himself and others to Guam was in the minds of the American mili- 
tarv authorities, he courted martyrdom by launching forth in one 
of the Filipino papers a defiant criticism of the war measures pro- 
claimed by General MacArthur in December, 1900, likewise inciting 
opposition among the people who hung upon his words against 
those Filipinos who were co-operating to restore peace to the 
troubled provinces by means of the formation of the Federal Party. 
He remained at Guam for nearly two vears, refusing for some 
months to take the oath of allegiance at Guam and accept the free- 
dom and return to the Philippines that was offered to him after the 
general amnesty was proclaimed in July, 1902. He maintained that 
he should first be taken to the islands, to see if the conditions and 
disposition of the people justified his taking the oath. Finally, 


however, he vielded and swore allegiance on his arrival at Manila 
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at the beginning of 1903. Mabini, who, like », was but 
twenty-eight vears of age when the revolutionary decrees of 1808 


were promulgated at Cavite, died at Manila of cholera in April, 
1903, his frail body (enfeebled by the paralysis of the lower limbs 
which he had brought upon himself in his early years) mot possess 
ing the vigor of his mind nor the tenacity of his wil 

The most interesting document that Mabini ever wrote, not ex- 
cepting the Provisional Constitution which formed the basis of the 
Constitution finally adopted at Malolos, is a manifesto and new 
“Ten Commandments ”, addressed to the masses from Bakoor in 
July, 1898. Like the Provisional Constitution, this curious document 
seems never to have been published in the United States. Mabint’s 
commandments (called the “ True Decalogue ~), a signed to re- 
place the “ antiquated commandments ~ taught to the people by thet 
old ecclesiastical masters, inculcate the love for liberty and learning 
equally with that for the fellow-man; but they also preach to the 
Filipino masses that their love for their Filipino fellow-man should 
be something altogether superior to their love for humanity in gen- 
eral. Upon this framework of racial fraternity Mabini would 
build up his patriotic, idealistic structure of a future Filipino s ciety, 
remodelled by preaching and decrees, quite like the French promt 
gators of the early days of the Great Revolution. Asid from 
political interest of this strange document, one has to note the great 
egotism and the almost total lack of humor of the voung man of 
twenty-eight who put it forth.’ 

At his death, Mabini left in manuscript a work on which he had 
spent some of his time in Guam and which had ree ived his chiet 
attention during the few months spent prior to his death in Manila 
It is entitled “ The Filipino Revolution”, but still remains unpub- 
lished as a whole2 The tenth chapter of the manuscript was, how- 
ever, printed in El Comercio, of Manila, on July 23. 1903. It 
deserves translation and presentation in the United States not alone 


‘I hope to reproduce the “ True Decalogue ", in a translat rect ts 
Tagalog version, and the main features of the Provisional Constitution, showing 
how the Malolos Constitution was builded upon it, in a work reviewing the data 
of the years 1898 to 1905 in the Philippines 

?It was known to friends of Mabini who never had shared his radical views 
to the full, and who now desire to avert so far as possible the manitestations of 
factional feeling and personal jealousies which have always in the past been so 
disastrous to every Filipino enterprise, that in one chapter of these memoirs as 
written there was a bitter attack on Aguinaldo This part of the work, they 
hoped, could be kept from publication tor a time at least, till passions should 
have died down and the men and measures of the past tew years ld be judged 
more soberly in general. But the inveterate agitator Dominador (Gomez 3 lesus 
who had constituted himself, with the consent of Mabini’s relatives sort of 
literary executor of the late revolutionist, gave this part of M "memoirs to 


a Spanish newspaper of Manila, E/ ¢ 
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as a Filipino’s relation of the events of 1899 in the Philippines, but 
also in a particular way because it presents, as authoritatively as 
any but a very few Filipinos could do, the incidents centring about 
the assassination of Antonio Luna in June, 1899. The cause of 
LLuna’s assassination is so much a matter of common notoriety in 
the Philippines that Governor Taft probably never thought that he 
night be charged with making insinuations against the character of 
Aguinaldo when, in testifving before the Senate Committee on 
the Philippines at Washington in 1902, he implied that Aguin- 
aldo had been responsible for the deed. The publication of 
this chapter of Mabini’s memoirs raised a storm of comment and 
protest among Filipinos. In the main, they condemned Mabini’s 
criticisms of Aguinaldo on the ground that Mabini himself had been 
largely responsible for the governmental acts of Aguinaldo, and 
therefore must share in whatever blame there was; this apart, of 
course, from the incident of Luna’s assassination, as to which event 
no Filipino of any faction, in all the controversy aroused, presumed 
even to hint that Mabini’s plain inferences as to the cause of Luna's 
death were unwarranted. As to Aguinaldo’s part in it, the most 
common opinion expressed by Filipinos is that he was unduly influ- 
enced by certain enemies of Luna who surrounded him at that time. 
There is, of course, difference of opinion among Filipinos as to 
whether or no the removal of Luna was justifiable on moral grounds 
or advisable from the point of view of the best interests of the revo- 
lutionary cause. Roughly speaking, it all comes down to the blunt 
question, Was it a choice between the slaying of Luna or the death 
of Aguinaldo himself at Luna’s hands? When the lips of some 
Filipinos who are now preserving strict secrecy are unsealed, we 
shall know more about this. Mabini’s account and comments are 


as follows: 


X. END AND DOWNFALL OF THE REVOLUTION. 


As I had foreseen, our improvised militia could not resist the first 
onslaught of the disciplined troops of the Union. Moreover, it is to 
be confessed that the Filipino troops posted about Manila were not 
that night ready for an attack. General Ricarte, who commanded the 
detachments of the south, and General San Miguel, commander of the 
east zone of the city, were in Manila on the night referred to.’ Little 

‘These facts are well established, though it is also true that the Filipinos 
had been getting ready for a fight around Manila for some time prior to 
February 4, 1899. General Otis, who had at first implied in his cablegrams to 
Washington that the outbreak of that night was a premeditated attack by the 
Filipinos, a few days later cabled that the outpost trouble which brought on 
wartare between Filipinos and Americans had come prematurely for the Filipino 


commanders, who were caught unprepared 


\ 
at 
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accustomed to war, the Fil » officers scarce ‘ r 
value of military instruction and discipline; for this reason, the duties 
of the detachments were kept up in a manner far from regular and 
strict. The Filipino General Stati had not worked out and established 
a plan for movements In advance or retreat mm cas thre i 
hostilities ; and Senor’ Aguinalde, who very little apprect ed the 

tages of unity in command and in movements, had not made the neces 
sary preparations for a speedy re-establishment of commut tions 
tween the various fractions of the army, whenever a sudden retreat 
might give rise to the interruption of the telegraphic line of com 
nication, Senor Aguinaldo desired to retain the immediate command 


of the forces which surrounded Manila, directing them from his rest 


although he could not devot himself entirely 


dence in Malolos, 
proper fulfilment of the obligations of this charge, 
duties as chief of the government and his caprice tor despatching 


himself many matters that ought to have been handled in 
ments of the central administration. Only after the o1 
nterrupted, «di 


tilities, when telegraphic communication was already interrupted, 


he appoint Luna chief of the forces operating around Manila; 


the various fractions of the army had already deserted their old posi- 
tions. and communication between them was difficult and slow More 


over, because the Secretary of War had disapproved one of his meas- 
ures. Luna soon afterward resigned his post, but returned to the com 
mand of the defensive operations north of Manila when the Fil 


to San Isidro, 


government was obliged to withdraw from Malolos 
ince of Nueva Ecija. Luna succeeded in reforming our forces in 
ny ho had served 


Kalumpit, organizing various companics of soldiers 


in the former native army under the Spanish government, and around 
them. as a foundation, he set up a rigid discipline, to combat the demo 
alization of our troops. But many officers of rank, jealous about their 


authority, failed to give him the necessary efficacious co-operation 


Note how he is scrupulous always to give Aguinaldo the title of “Senor 

The Secretary of War was Baldomer: Aguinalde, cousin of Emili 
and to a certain extent Baldomero Agun ildo had made reputations in_ the 
guerrilla operations of 1896-1807 Antonio Luna was one of a family of Ilokans 


who had been educated in Spain and 


reputation in Spain as a painter, while Ant was cteriologist eT 
Liberal administration, he had obtained a post in the Manila city rator t 
Blanco was compelled to imprison him by the iny denuncti ns against | 
and Juan in the fall of 1896, charging them with ¢ mplicity in the Katipur 
revolt. They escaped execution only after st ject ting ret 
addressed to Blanco’s successor and to the Spanish arc hbishop in Mar 

were sent to Spain, where they were released in 150% Ju c Hong- g 
on his way back to the Philippines Antor irrived in the islands in Septet r 
1808. and at once threw himself into the organizat futur resist e to the 
United States He had read Spanish tre ses 1 tar tics rely 
on the strergth of his pretensions this dire was ¢ wreat re t 
among the young Filipino war party Agu his se to have 

Sin bam she very outset 


recognized a dangerous riv 
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Hence there resulted, in rapid succession, the subjection to actual mili- 
tary force of some officers who did not recognize his authority, the 


court-martialing of those who abandoned their posts in front of the 


enemy, and the disarming of troops who disobeyed orders 


However. Luna would have been able to impose and maintain dis- 


cipline. despite all these difficulties, if Senor Aguinaldo had supported 
| 


him with all the power and prestige of his authority. But the latter 
began to be afflicted with jealousy as he saw that the former was making 
his influence felt, little by little, by his valor, audacity, and military 
knowledge. All those who were displeased by the conduct of Luna 
were urging upon Aguinaldo that Luna was conspiring to seize from 
him the supreme authority. After the taking of the Kalumpit bridge 
by the American forces, principally on account of the scarcity of 
ammunition,’ Luna came to see me at San Isidro, to beg me to help him 
convince Sefor Aguinaldo that the time had come to adopt guerrilla 
methods. I promised to do as he wished, but pointed out to him that 
I had no confidence in the outcome, since my advice received very little 
attention in connection with military matters, because, not being a soldier 
but a man of letters, my understanding of military science was of little 
or no account. I could not keep my promise, because I was not able 
to see Sefor Aguinaldo until some time afterward, when he came for 
the express purpose of consulting me as to whether or no a change of 
cabinet was desirable. Not being able to disregard the delicacy [of 
personal feeling ?], even in the midst of these circumstances, I answered 
in the affirmative, and, after having turned over my office to the Most 
Excellent Sefior Pedro A. Paterno at the beginning of May, 1899, I left 

This is a one-sided statement of Luna's efforts to establish discipline among 
the Filipino forces. He showed animus against officers who owed their position 
to Aguinaldo’s favor, and assumed the full powers of a military dictator at times 
Manuel Argiielles, who had been on the first commission to go to Manila and 
discuss an arrangement for peace with the Americans, ventured to question the 
uivisability of keeping up the fight, in a private conversation with Luna after 
the rout at Kalumpit, while at the same time expressing his willingness to do 
his share in the war if the majority of leaders thought it best. For this, Luna 
imprisoned him without having authority to do so, had him tried for treason, 
arbitrarily interfering to secure the imposition of a death sentence, and, while he 


kept him imprisoned for some weeks, sent him weapons several times, with which 


he was advised to commit suicide. This was the most notable of Lun v's acts 
of aggression in repelling by terrorism the attempts for peac« Arguelles was 
released by Aguinaldo after Luna's death, and was one of the men instrumental 


in forming the Federal Party in 1900. 

2 This was the place where two men of Colonel Funston’s Kansas regiment 
performed their famous feats of swimming the Rio Grande, in the face of some 
hundreds of Filipinos in intrenchments high on the opposite bank, fastening a 
rope by which a handful of companions crossed and literally stampeded the 
Filipinos out of an intrenched position. Luna’s personal chagrin was all the 
creater because he had advertised his position as “impregnable”. Yet he had 
not even taken precautions against being flanked by a crossing of the river below 


him. so that his men mistook a band of Filipinos marching up to reinforce them 


for a party of Americans who had crossed the river 


4 
Rey, 
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for the town of Rosales, near Bayambang.' Some weeks later, Senor 


Aguinaldo telegraphed to Luna, asking the latter t 


in Kabanatuan, to confer with him. But, when Luna arrived u 
appointed place, he did not find Aguinaldo in his residence he was 


traitorously assassinated by the soldiers on guard there [at \guinaldo’s 


house}. Colonel Francisco Roman, who accompanied him, died with 
him. While Luna was meeting his death by assassination, Senor 


Aguinaldo was taking upon himself, in larlak, the command of the 


forces which the dead man had organized Before his death, Luna had 
had his offices in Bayambang and had been in Benget rece ering to 
see if the place possessed good natural conditions for defense in case 


of a retreat: besides that, he was already having sent there the heaviest 


parts of the machinery to be used for the purpos Nevertheless, Senor 
Aguinaldo established himself with his government tm Parlak and de- 
voted his time to political and literary work, an ove rsight which General 
Otis improved by disembarking troops in San Fabian, while the cavalry 
[the column, that is, under Lawton’s superior comn and and Young's 
immediate leadership], winding around by San Jose and Umuingan, to k 


possession of San Quintin and Tayug, thus cutting off Sefor Aguinaldo’s 


line of retreat and delivering a mortal blow to the revolution.” 

1 Paterno and Buencamino were the leaders in the cabinet formed atter a 
meeting of members of the Malolos Congress at San Isidro in the first week of 
May, 1890, which decided in favor of peace on the terms which the first Philp 
pine Commission had stated at Manila, and declared also that Aguinaldo ought 
to dismiss Mabini as the chief obstacle to peace After | a be king 
arrests of those favorable to peace, this movement came t na } 

2 Aguinaldo’s wife and mother, also Felipe Buencamino, are said to have been 
in the residence at Kabanatuan, in the province of Nueva Ecija this tragedy 
occurred at its doors. Compare the testimony of Felipe Buencamu at Wash 
ington in 1902 (Committee Reports, Hearings, et Committers Insular Affairs 
House of Representatives, 1901-1903 (W ashington, 1903). pp. 2 234. 254, 314 

It was found that General Luna wanted to effect a coup d'etat to supplant 
Aguinaldo. . . . Then General Aguinaldo decided on the suppressor General 
Luna. and he collected 4.000 men and went to look tor Gener il Luna igen 
eral Luna was living in Bayambang, about 75 miles from Caba in, so th t 
took Aguinaldo four days to arrive at the town of Bayan bang But what | can 
not explain is the coincidence that upon the same day that Aguinaldo was arriving 
at the residence of General Luna, General Luna on the same day at 1 at the same 
hour was also arriving at General Aguinaldo’s hous¢ General Luna was 
killed in the lower part of General Aguinaldo’s house by General Aguinaldo’s 
guards. ... Luna was found with 36 bolo wounds, and more than 4 llet 
wounds.” 

3 This was the “involving campaign” directed by General Otis Octoher 
and November, 1899, under MacArthur (proceeding along the railroad against 
farlak), Lawton (operating through Nueva Ecija into P , and Wheaton 
(proceeding by water to the west coast ot Pangasinan ] s 
ter of fact, already directed the dispersion and the beginning of gut rrilla wartare 
when MacArthur reached Tarlak, to find it deserted; Wheaton failed to close up 
from the sea-coast and connect with Young's heroic troopers nd Lawton broke 
into an outburst of complete disgust that quite defied the bour ds of discipline, 
when he found that the dilatory direction of movements had let Aguinal et 
through along the west coast of Luzon, t fry insurrection to the 
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| have not believed, nor can I now believe, that Luna was working 
for the overthrow of Sefior Aguinaldo from the lofty position which 


he occupied; but it is certain that he aspired to be the chief of the cab- 
inet in place of Sefior Paterno, with whom he was not in agreement, 
because the autonomous programme of the latter was an infraction of 
the fundamental law of the state and as such constituted a punishable 
Phis was shown by an announcement which the newspaper 


days 


ottense. 
La Independencia, under the inspiration of Luna, published a few 
before his death, saying that the Paterno-Buencamino cabinet was going 
to be substituted by another of which Luna would be chief and at the 
same time Secretary of War. When, a few days afterward, he re 
ceived the telegram from Sefior Aguinaldo summoning him to Kaba- 
natuan, Luna may perhaps have thought that the subject of the conter- 
ence would be the new cabinet. He did not expect that they were 
planning to assassinate him precisely at the critical moment when the 
revolution had the greatest need of his strong and intelligent arm. He 
could not suppose that a legal and proper ambition would inspire fears 
on the part of Sehor Aguinaldo, who had named him general-in-chief 
of the Filipino army. True, Luna at times allowed himself to say that 
Sefior Aguinaldo was a man of weak character and an incapable leader ; 
but these words were merely the explosions of an ardent spirit, which 
saw its plans frustrated for lack of the necessary support. His acts 
all revealed uprightness and patriotism, united to a zeal and an activity 
which were the utmost that the conditions permitted. If at times he 
was precipitate and even cruel in his decisions, it was because the army 
was in a desperate situation, owing to the demoralization of the soldiers 
and the lack of supplies; only deeds of valorous temerity and of extra- 
ordinary energy could prevent its dissolution. 

fhe death of Andrés Bonifacio had plainly revealed the possession 
by Sefor Aguinaldo of an unrestrained ambition for power, and the 
personal enemies of Luna, by means of skilful intrigues, exploited this 


weakness to the ruin of the latter.’ 


' The precise question then before the Filipino revolutionary leaders was 
whether they should retreat from the extreme claims put forth at the time of the 
formal adoption of the Constitution in January, 1899. 

2 Andrés Bonifacio was, in large part, the organizer of the Katipunan and 
was its leading spirit in Manila and the Tagalog provinces lying around Manila, 
where it became an effective and really serious secret organization in 1895 and 


1806. This Tagalog of slight education, porter in a German warehouse of 
Manila. who had been carried away by reading of the French Revolution and 
dreamed that he was to play a part in repeating it on Philippine soil, summed up 
in himself the popular character of the blunderingly organized revolt of 
Emilio Aguinaldo was a local chief of the Katipunan in a small section « 
unknown outside of that section except to the leaders of the 
f the 


1896. 


f the 


province of ( ivite 
movement in Manila, when the premature disclosures in August, 


1806, ¢ 
Katipunan plot for an uprising later in the year led to spasmodic outbreaks 


against Spanish authority around the city of Manila and in Cavite and Bulakan 


provinces Aguinaldo led a little force which captured a small guard of natrve 


If Senor Aguinaldo, instead of letting | i be slan 1 aid him 
with all his power, to say that the revolution would | tr shed 
would be presuming much; but | have not the least doubt that the 
Americans would have had a higher opinion of the valor and lit 


capacities of the Filipinos. With Luna alin 


blow given by General Otis would have 


Senor Aguinaldo tor military 


\loreover order to 


been prevented ot it icas 


ivoided in time, and the imeapacity of! 
command would not have been clearly shown 
get rid of Luna, Senor Aguinaldo made use of the very soldier 


Luna had punished for infraction of discipline; Senor \guinaldo, then 


slew discipline, destroying his own army With the fall of Luna, its 
stanchest support, the revolution fell; and the ignomi of the fall, 
recoiling entirely upon Senor \guinaldo, caused in turn his own moral 
death, a thousand times more bitter than physical death. So Prova 


dence punishes the great. 

lo sum up: the revolution failed, because It was badly directed; 
because its director gained his place, not through meritorious, but 
through opprobrious acts; because, instead of supporting the men of 
most usefulness to the people, he, jealous of those men, rendered them 
useless. Believing that the aggrandizement of the people was nothing 
more than his own personal aggrandizement, he did not rate the merit 
of men according to their capacity, character, and patriotism, but as cord 


ing to the degree of friendship or kinship that united them with him; 


and, wishing to have his favorites disposed to sacrifice themselves for 
him, he showed himself lenient even toward their faults. For his having 
thus contemned the people, the people abandoned him; and, because the 


soldiers. who were led by a Spanish sergeant, but who were themselves ready to 
desert to the rebellion; this incident, which travelled far im Cavite province 
and grew as it went, was the original foundation of Aguinaldo’s reputation. He 


speedily became chief among the native leaders in that provinces 


the conspirators north of Manila, under Bonitacio, were fleeing, surrendering 


under Blanco’s amnesty proclamation, or being captured. Bonitacio made his 
way into Cavite province, carrying 20,000 pesos of the funds that had been raise 
He and Aguinaldo were virtually joint commanders, with separate headquarters 
during the early months of 1897, when General Polavieja was making ready for 


to uthority 


of the province t | nisl 


March, 1897, led itter recrimi 


the campaign that was to restore the control 


The rout of the revolutionists on all hands in 
nations between the leaders The most reliable report is that Aguinaldo had 
Bonifacio seized and tried by one of the summary courts whic! 
self had been employing to remove those hostile to him. Some say that Bonifaci 
was acquitted by the court, others that he was con) icted but publicly pardoned by 


Avuinaldo as a sign of clemency, being seized again and secre tly executed. What 
is certain is that he disappeared at this time. As to his execut there is ¢ 

certain information. Some say that he was shot and throw: ver a rock in 
western Cavite, some that he was made to see that 1t was est A jump 
over a rock. Again, it is declared that he was condemned by t ilitary court 
and executed in “ legal" form—as legal, that is s the rms he |} self } 

been employing. Aguinaldo was hencetorth the recognized “ generalis of 


t Riak-na-bato 


the revolution, until the bargain 
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people abandoned him, he had to fall, like an idol of wax, melted in 
the heat of adversity. May we not forget a lesson so terrible, learned 
at the cost of indescribable sufferings. 

The introduction to this manuscript of Mabini’s on the revolu- 
tion is in the form of a “ Manifesto” to the Filipinos, which is 
chietly interesting on autobiographical grounds.’ For Americans, 
however, it is of especial interest to note the reasons which Mabini 
assigns for reaching the conclusion that the Filipinos have, by a 
great majority, willed that the war should stop. Among other 
things, Mabini seems desirous of asserting that he had been more 
conservative than radical; at least he asserts that he was one of 
those who in 1896 thought agitation and work along educative lines 
better than a campaign of revolt. Looking back, then, upon the 
whole period of Filipino agitation, and particularly to that phase 
which began with the formation of the “ Liga Filipina among the 
educated reformers in 1892 and ended with the Katipunan revolt in 
1896, Mabini would stamp himself as one preferring to be enrolled 
under Rizal's banner rather than that of the revolutionists. 

In this ** manifesto’ we have the theorist speculating on theory 
and practice, saving: “If truth is found in the harmony between 
reason and experience, so in the harmony between theory and prac- 
tice is virtue found.” “ Virtue” has a broader scope of meaning 
in Spanish than in English, to be sure, but Mabini himself could 
scarcely have explained just what he meant by this sentence, one 
of a sort favorite with him. His definition of what religion meant 
to him is also of interest, especially in connection with his “* True 
Decalogue * of 1898, which has been mentioned above. 

We may smile at the dominant note of egotism, the occasional 
touch of childishness, its author's want of experience, and the lack 
of a saving grace of humor; but this testament of a young-old man 
on the brink of the grave is too pathetically serious to be dismissed 
thus, even merely as an individual human document. Viewed as an 
expression of Filipino racial sentiment, of a nascent patriotism, the 
still tenacious assertion of a dawning national consciousness, it 
touches too intimately upon the underlying bases of a grave problem 
of state now confronting us of America to permit of its going un- 
heeded into the archives of unread documents. Mabini was not a 
neurotic, errant Filipino genius, though he occasionally appeared in 
Young Filipino 


that light; he was the true spokesmen of the 
Party ", the best of whose aims we must hope to see the Filipinos 
as a people rise into ability and disposition to carry out. 

The involved sentences of the original text have been translated 


"It was printed in E] Comercie, Manila, July 29 and 30, 1903 


3 
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very literally, not to run into difficulties of another sort than that ot 
extracting logical meanings from some of them he document 


follow 
MANIFESTO 


Although from May, 1899, till the following November, when I was 


captured by the American forces, not only did I not occupy any offi 
position, but I also lived at a distance from the Filipino government 


ne of the defenders of the caus 


nevertheless, having been treated as « 


of the people, I believe it part of my duty to give account to my com 


patriots of my efforts, now that I believe it proper to 


at an end. 

From my capture until my deportation to Guam, I had the honor to 
n great detail with Generals MacArthur and J. F. Bell over th 
termination of the war and the pacification of the islands. A summary 


confer 1 


relation of the general results of these conferences will give an idea of 
my procedure.’ 
The said generals began by expressing to me their keen desire that 


I should aid in the pacification of the islands, since by this means alone 


would the Filipinos come to attain their own well-being. To which I 


replied that I ardently wished the same thing, and asked them to point 
out the manner in which they would appreciate my co-operation. They 


accep 


then told me that they would have confidence in me and wou 
my services only after I should have recognized unconditionally Amer 
ican sovereignty in the Philippines, especially if I would then aid them 
in the establishment of a government which they thought the most 
efficacious for the happiness of the Filipino people. I again replied that, 
f me, in the state of 
at 


in so far as I should do what they demanded « 
mind in which my fellow-countrymen then were, the latter would 
once withdraw the confidence which they had in me, and, my influence 
among the Filipinos being lost, I should be of no use for the purposes of 
pacification nor for any other useful purpose.’ 


2On May 5, 1900, General Arthur MacArthur succeeded General Otis as 
commanding general and military governor in the Philippines, and soon afte 
General Tames Franklin Bell was called in from the command 
is provost-marshal-general of Mani! 


J of the district 
including Pangasinan province to serve 
After the proclamation of amnesty in June, 16 iny efforts were made, esy« 
cially by Bell, who often visited Mabini in person, to secure the influence of 
latter in behalf of peace. Mabini also had an interview with the newly arrive 


Taft Commission. Mabini was at this time given quite complete freedon 
movement and wrote for the Filipino press when he chose He would not, how 
ever, commit himself to acceptance of American sovereignty. His reasons, out 


lined below. were given at greater length in the correspondence he had wit! 


General Bell, which was published in the Filipino press 


2Mabini omits one, perhaps the chief. reason why he and other 


from acceptance of the offers for conciliatior ide by the Mckinley iF stra 
tion both through the military authorities at Manila and through the Civil Cor 
mission; this was the hope of such an outcome of the presidential elect 
November, 1900, as would secure the recognition of Filipir indepe ee 
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fhe generals mentioned saw nothing m my reply but a pretext for 
continuing in a state which they characterized as one of systematic 
opposition to the plans ef the Americans, declaring to me on this ac- 


count that they were convinced that my intransigent attitude and that 
of Senor Aguinaldo were the only obstacles to the wished-for peace, 
and, as they were determined to secure It, for the welfare of the Filipinos 
themselves, they might find themselves compelled to remove such obsta- 
cles by deporting the intransigents. | stated that, in my judgment, the 
revolution had been produced not by mere personal ambitions, but by 
the unsatisfied aspirations of the people; that 1 was fully convinced that, 
should Sefor Aguinaldo and I work in open disagreement with public 
opinion, we should become men without prestige and finally incapable 
of preventing new leaders. sooner or later, taking up the fight to con- 


tinue it; that true peace was to be brought about only by the confidence 
which the Americans might learn how to inspire in the Filipinos, and 
a proceeding as arbitrary as violent was never going to inspire such 
confidence; that the experience acquired during Spanish domination 
shows that deportation serves only to arouse hatred and hostile feelings, 
because it is cruel and unjust to impose the double punishment of 
imprisonment and banishment for an indefinite period upon persons the 
charges against whom have not been prov ed in legal form. And I con- 
cluded by saying that, far from opposing the plans of the Americans, | 
had tried to show sincerely the real sentiments of the Filipinos in gen- 
eral and of the revolutionists in particular, to prevent ignorance on 
these points developing a policy mistaken and prejudicial to the cause 
of peace; and that I thought to preserve my prestige at every cost, 
moved alone by the desire of being useful not only to the Filipinos but 
also to the Americans. The latter might be mistaken in their estimates, 
it might be that, in spite of my deportation, and of the capture or sur- 
render of Aguinaldo, minds (las ideas) would not be pacified; in such 
case the aid of the Filipinos who had not lost the confidence of the revo- 
lutionists would be indispensable for the realization of peace, and for 
this purpose I wished to hold myself in reserve, in lack of others who 
were better, or at least to aid and serve these latter. 

Studying now the subsequent events, I do not find any evidence that 
the deportation to Guam contributed in any way to the capture of 
Aguinaldo and Lukban or to the surrender of Malvar and other Filipino 
leaders. On the contrary, there is reason to believe that this mistake 
had not a little influence in prolonging the war and in causing more 
shedding of blood. Diplomacy having been despised as a weapon of 
the weak. the war necessarily ended only when the revolutionists ceased 


to possess means to continue it. The ordinary and natural course of 


also, they believed at the time, the immediate recognition of the late Filipino 
government itself. 
Here again Mabini is not quite candid, or at any rate he omits to state 


fully the circumstances leading to the quite general laying down of arms in early 
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things is not that the weak should conquer the strong We fought 


under the conviction that our duty and dignity demanded of us the 
sacrifice of defending, while we could, our liberties, because withou 
them social equality between the dominant caste and the native class 
would be practically an impossibility, and so we shoul 
establishing perfect justice between us; but we knew that it would not 
be long before we should exhaust our scanty resources and that 
defeat was inevitable. War became, then, unjustifiable from the moment 
when the immense majority of the people pref rred to su 
conqueror and many of the revolutionists themselves passed to his 
ranks. because, not being able to enjoy their natural liberties while 
the American forces prevented it, and not having the resources tor 
removing this obstacle, they deemed it prudent to yield and to have 
hope in the promises made in the name of the people of the United 
States. The surrender of the last opposing bands was foll 1 by 
proclamation of amnesty, and on August 24, 1902, the deportees m 
Guam were told that they might return to their country, provided they 
should swear to recognize and accept voluntarily the supreme authority 
of the United States in the Philippines and to maintain sincere fidelity 
and obedience to the same, without mental reservation or thought of 
evading this obligation. In order to quiet scruples of conscience, since 
it did not seem to me reasonable nor proper to give m) word without 
first assuring myself whether I ought or ought not to do it, | asked 
that they bring me as a prisoner to this capital [Manila], in accordance 
with the proclamation, which stated that the oath might be taken before 
| any authority in the Philippine archipelago. The governor of Guam 
promised to communicate my request to the proper authorities, but after 
saving that he probably would not learn the decision for some months 
Nevertheless, I preferred to wait, and on February 9, 1903, the officer 
of the prison handed me a letter from the governor, notifying me 
that I was free to go anywhere, except to the Philippines, whither | 
could not return without taking the oath of obedience and fidelity 


easy for me to decide as 


I asked time to consider, for it was not s 
at first it seemed. In the first place, I believe like any other man in 
certain truths which, after the fashion of a guide or rule, direct my 
conscience in judging my acts, constituting my religion, That religion 
rg01. “ Diplomacy” and conciliation were en ployed, particularly by means ot 
the Federal Party, a Filipino peace-organization, and by means of the concihatory 
measures for the inauguration of civil government in towns and provinces ana 
the laws of the Civil Commission regarding civil service reform, education, ete. 


These accompanied a more rigorous military campaign, which undoubtedly played 


its part; but to ascribe the ensuing peace in a may rity of provinces entirely to 
military sternness and the exhaustion of the people would be very w) le of the 
truth. Mabini does not mention the revolutionary leaders, many of them of 


more authority and prestige than either Lukban or Malvar, who surret lered both 
prior to and’soon after the capture of Aguina tself merely a spectacular inci 


dent in the general movement toward peace at the time 
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me that all authority over the people resides in the people them- 
selves, by the provisions of natural law. Hence it was that, before the 
idea of the oath recognizing and pledging fidelity to the authority of 
the United States, I should imagine myself invoking God to sanction 
t contrary to the law or order which He Himself set up at the 
moment of establishing His plan of the world. My conscience told 
ne it was a blasphemy to ask God to aid in a thing which He Himself 
Moreover, if the free expression of thought is one of the 
privileges of every citizen in the Philippines, would it be legal to require 


f me to renounce my beliefs from the moment when [ promise to lead 


a peaceful and honorable life? If the practice observed in all civilized 
nations extends the said liberty to all doctrines that do not promote the 
disturbance of the social order and the corruption of customs, could an 
oath be considered valid that was imposed by the executive power 
he spirit of American institutions and the right interpretation 
ot the laws governing in the Philippines? Having taken the oath of 
unconditional fidelity, would it be lawful for me, without being false 
to the fidelity sworn, afterward to advocate the lessening of that author 
itv, asking for the people the self-government publicly promised to be 
conferred upon the Filipinos when they shall be fit? If every obligation 
contrary to natural law is essentially null, is it not more practicable and 
helpful to try to find some other procedure that will reconcile the respect 
due to the law and the fulfilment of the proper duties of every state 
with the liberty of conscience and the promises of the government, in 
order that the Filipinos may not become accustomed to looking upon 
perjury as lawful? If at all events the government must use force to 
punish those who disobey it, is not requiring the oath of a simple citizen 
the same as confessing that it has not a right to rule without his consent ? 
It is true that he who attempts to govern only with theory must 
fail, because the science of government is essentially practical; but it 
is true also that every practice contrary to theory, or rather to reason 
and truth, is properly an abuse, that is to say a corrupt practice, since 
it corrupts society. The success of him who governs always results 
from practice (/a prdctica) adjusted to the natural and unchangeable 
order of things and to the special necessities of the locality, which suc- 
cess is obtained by the aid of theoretical knowledge and of experience. 
It is not, then, theory, but practice confused by evil passions or igno- 
rance, which is the origin of all governmental failures. If the govern- 
ment of the United States has been able to conduct the Union along the 
road of prosperity and greatness,’ it is because its practices have not 
"Here Mabini’s conception of government as a thing proceeding from above 
again exhibits itself. Social reform, in his conception, was a matter of govern- 
mental decrees ; practical rulership depended entirely upon the rulers. The notion 
that the United States has given the world the great example of a successful 
} 


republic, not because of a clever scheme of government and able rulers, but be- 


cause of the spirit and temper of the people themselves, is something that had 


never dawned upon him. 


departed from the theory contained in the Declarations [sic] of Inde 


pendence nor from the Rights of Man, which are an exposition of th 


principles of natural law established by the revolutions of science in the 


field of politics. If truth is found in the harmony between reason 1 
experience, so in the harmony between theory and practice is virtu 
found. 

Nevertheless, after many vacillations and much anxious ment 
searching, I felt at last the tranquillity produced by a firm convict 
My conscience is satisfied that it was permissible tor me to take thie 
oath. because I could not avoid it, for the reason that a necessity more 


imperious than love for the truth demanded n 


return to the islar ls 
The more we read the history of humanity, the more we observe 
in the frequent wars which have afflicted the peoples of the earth from 


times most ancient till the present, 1f places and cities had always to 


surrender to the conqueror, reason and justice had to yield also, many 


times if not always, to the exigencies of force. The conquered peoples 


submitted to the impositions of the conquerors to save their existence, 
indispensable for the preservation of mankind, the supreme necessity or 
law of nature. Now that the Filipino people has submitted to the 


authority of the United States to avoid ruin, my remaining outside ot 


«is 


the islands might be interpreted as opposition to the popular will, 
persistence in the continuance of a strife which, because of its unequal 
conditions, must be ruinous in the extreme. When the people plunged 
into the war, I felt it my duty to be at its side, aiding it in suffering 
to the end: now that it feels itself unable to continue striving for its 
rights, I feel that | ought also to be at its side, to bid it not to despair, 
but to have greater confidence in itself, in justice, 1 the future 

» disturb my countrymen so 


In truth, I never had sufficient valor t 
long as they preferred to live in tranquillity. IT was an enthustastic 
laborer by the side of Rizal, Marcelo del Pilar, and others who formerly, 
after having opposed the evils which a discretionary, arbitrary admin- 
asked of the Spanish government 


istration imposed upon the Filipinos, 
the 


that the Philippines be made politically the same as a province of 
Spanish peninsula, for the very purpose of preventing that many Fil- 
pinos should seek in separation the remedy for these evils, through the 
organization of such a society as the Katipunan and an uprising like that 
which occurred in 1896. Knowing the calamities and miseries which 
always arise from the disturbance of public order, I was not a member 
of the Katipunan nor did I take part in the uprising. But when, in 
t} 


tne 


1898, I observed everywhere the unrest and indignation produced by 
blind obstinacy of the Spanish government and the cruelties with which 
it repaid the services of those who had shown it the dangers of its bad 
administration of the Philippines and had offered plans for doing away 
with these, I saw the popular will clearly manifested and declared it my 
duty to obey it and take up the revolutionary cause, in order that, de 


stroying only the decaying and the useless of the old régime, it might 
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establish another and a new régime, more adequate to the real needs of 
the Filipinos and more adaptable to the changes or reforms which its 
civilization as it progressed should demand. I went into the struggle, 
believing that I followed the voice of the people, and I now abandon it 
for the same reason. 

A past of this sort fixes the rule for my future conduct. Instead of 
plotting new uprisings, I have to seek the methods for preventing them; 
for such, it seems to me, is the duty in time of peace of every honorable 
citizen who truly loves his country. The very tenacity with which I 
have defended in war the rights which natural law confers upon us has 
been substituted by the conviction that the recognition of these rights 
by the United States is the surest guaranty of peace and the strongest 
safeguard against future insurrections. Struggling as long as our 
strength and reason permitted, we have only succeeded in showing our 
love for liberty; and, now that the United States has seen fit to grant 
us this in part, guaranteeing to each citizen the exercise of certain 
rights which make the social life one less narrowly restricted, it devolves 
upon us to show that we only wish such rights, that we only desire the 
free exercise of our activities, to increase the stock of our culture and 
our welfare through honorable labor, that we may possess the capacity 
that will justify our claim to the promised recognition of the remaining 
part. [Literally rendered.]' 

As for the United States, I may say that it will very probably seek 
to carry out its promises, inasmuch as it knows: (1) that its authority 
has not been sought by, but imposed upon, the Filipinos; (2) that upon 
its treatment of them depends the decision whether the present paralyza- 
tion of the war shall mean a real peace or simply a longer or shorter 
truce; (3) that Spain, by prohibiting in the Philippines the formation 
of associations and political parties in order to prevent their being inter- 
preters of the people's desires, fostered the formation of guerrilla bands, 
and, by proscribing the Philippine League’, justified the Katipunan; (4) 

* Proof that Mabini was sincere in counselling acceptance of American gov- 
ernment (while making a campaign by peaceable methods for the future inde- 
pendence of his people) was afforded during the interval spent in Manila prior 
to his death, by his letter of advice to the bandit leader San Miguel. See this 
letter and his subsequent correspondence with Governor Taft on the subject in 
Report of Philippine Commission, 1903, 1. 26-29. 

* The Liga Filipina, organized by Rizal upon his return to Manila in 1892, 
but practically suppressed by his deportation to Mindanao almost immediately 
thereafter. In order to forge a chain of proof of consistent conspiracy against 
Rizal after the Katipunan outbreak in 1896, the Spanish military prosecutors made 
out that the Liga had been formed with the express object of working for political 
independence. This claim was not put forth in 1892, and had not good evidence 
in its support in 1896. Rizal declared that the object of the league was to 
‘raise the arts”, stimulate his people to greater activity in things commercial, 
industrial, and educational—to prepare the people, in short, for greater political 
liberty ; such broad general aims may, of course, have looked to future political 


independence of Spain, but that does not make the league an illegal conspiracy 


to that end, at least under any free government. 
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that, finally, every colonial régime which does not understand how to 
adjust itself to the always growing needs of the colonies and their con 
stantly easier and closer communication with civilized peoples fosters 
the separation of the colonies at the same time with the political corrup 
tion and the decadence of the metropolis. If we add to these counsels 
of reason and teachings of history the pride of a people which knows its 
own power and greatness and believes that it has the practical under- 
standing of life, we may assert that at present there exists not a single 
reason to justify confidence on our part, and vet we ought to forget past 
grievances and sacrifice them in behalf of reconciliation and fraternal 
union between Americans and Filipinos. Not only has the United 
States assured us that this union is the surest guaranty of our happiness, 
but it has by force compelled us to this belief, making itself arbiter of 
our fate. So be it, then; but in the meantime let us strive that our 
intelligence and our soul may be worthy of all that is ennobling and 
honorable in life, waiting till time shall lift the veil of the future to 
show us the true path of progress and happiness for us. 

Fearing that my sickness has been the principal cause of the inefh- 
cacy of my labors and incapacitates me for the tasks demanded by the 
solution of the great problems of the present situation, I return to the 
obscurity whence, thrust forth by circumstances, I emerged, in order 
to hide my shame and grief, not for having committed any improper act, 
but for not having been able to render better service. I am not, indeed, 
the one called upon to say whether I have done well or ill, have labored 
intelligently or under error; nevertheless, I do not conclude without 
saying that I possess no other balm to assuage the bitterness of a painful 
life except the satisfaction produced by the conviction of not having 
committed any error voluntarily. May I be able to say the same at the 


hour of my death! 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
GENERAL BOOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904. Edited by Howarp J. Rocers, A.M., LL.D., Director of 
Congresses. Volume II. History of Politics and Economics, 
History of Law, History of Religion. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1906. Pp. ix, 661.) 


Tuts second of the eight volumes which are to give us the remark- 
able series of papers read year before last by the scholars of the Old 
World and the New at the St. Louis Exposition covers three of the six 
* Departments ” which made up what was known as the “* Division” of 
* Historical Science”. Doubtless the three remaining Departments of 
that Division—History of Language, History of Literature, and His- 
tory of Art—will furnish the content of another volume. 

At this late date it would be idle as well as invidious to question or 
to discuss the Congress's classification of human knowledge or its choice 
of the scholars who should represent the divisions thus created. Nor 
could it serve a useful purpose to recapitulate within the brief limits 
of a review the authors and the titles of the three dozen able addresses 
which compose the present volume. As everybody will remember, each 
Department, after listening with its fellow Departments to the opening 
paper of the Chairman of the Division, and after hearing two addresses 
of its own—one on the fundamental methods and conceptions of its 
branch of science, the other on its progress during the past century— 
was then to dissolve itself into “ Sections’, each of which should like- 
wise listen to two papers, the first dealing with the relations of its sub- 
topic to neighboring fields, the second with its own present problems. 
Loyally carried out in the main, though with often a happy excursion 
and now and then a frank departure, the project in its literary incarna- 
tion lies now before us. What can be said of the result as a whole? 

Already in his opening address Chairman Woodrow Wilson strikes 
a key-note. With admirable tact taking as his theme “ The Variety and 
Unity of History”, he finds place and mission for each of the great 
lines of study into which the Congress has divided “ Historical Sci- 
ence"; but it is only to insist with a warmer emphasis on the essential 
oneness of the historian’s field. The subject of History is not politics 
or economics or law or religion or literature or art or language. It is 
not all these combined. It is that of which these are but a few of the 
myriad changing phases. ‘ All history has society as its subject-matter ” 
(p. 8)—its theme is human life. From these opening thoughts of Presi- 


dent Wilson to the final papers in the closing group—to Professor Har- 
( 862 ) 
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nack’s underscored assertion (p. 622) that “ The history of the church 


part and parcel of universal history, and can be understood only in 
connection with it”, and Professor Reville’s jubilant affirmation (p. 645) 


that “ The water-tight bulkhead which separated the so-called protane . 


from the so-called * sacred’ studies has he en removed” and that “ the 
progress of our general historical knowledge makes us recognize ever 
better that the history of Christianity . . . is intimately bound with the 


economical, moral, social, and religious history of the surrounding 
world “—this conviction of the oneness of History is the most recurrent 
note. As the programme of the Congress knows “ science", but not 
‘sciences ", so its historians will have no divided history. 

Most striking is this in that first body of speakers whom the logic 
of the programme has grouped under the rubric of “ Political History 
Their neighbors, however they protest their freedom, devote themselves 
to the field prescribed them: the political historians not only protest, they 
rebel. Not one of them restricts himself to the history of politics or 
seems to suppose himself expected to do so. Few of them even put 
political history foremost. One or two expressly remand it to the back- 
ground. The apostasy is the more significant because it is clearly so 
unconscious. Who shall say that it is to be regretted ? 

\ll the groups, and not alone the opening speakers in each, are much 
concerned with questions of historical method. Yet. strange to say, that 
fundamental problem as to the logic of the historian’s processes which 
is just now so exercising historians and logicians alike receives hardly 
a mention. Even Professor Colby’s sparkling paper on “ Historical 
Synthesis ", though it touches it in passing, scarcely grasps its full im- 
port. Professor Lamprecht, whose own tenets are so hazarded, is of 
course not oblivious; but his attention is here mainly given to the posi- 
tive exposition of his “ socio- psychologic ” theory —a theory of which, 
it is to be feared, he will find almost as little echo in the papers of his 
colleagues. Doubtless courtesy to such a guest contributed to this 
silence. Doubtless, too, many, like Professor Colby, “doubt whether 
academic utterances as to what history is or should be, help us very far 
forward” (p. 166). The unstudied implications of these thoughtful 
papers are, when they skirt the topics in dispute, of all the greater 
weight. Among the questions more largely ventilated is that as to the 
right of history to be an art as well as a science—or, as Professor Robin- 
son, who makes this the chief topic of his paper on “ The Conception 
and Methods of History”, prefers to phrase it, the “ relations between 
history and literature". Another old friend whose face peers out from 
many a paper is the issue, in its older form, between the narrator and 
the historical philosopher. 

But perhaps the most gratifying quality of the volume as a whole is 
the sane and generous spirit with which even questions so hotly mooted 
as these are lifted out of the mire of altercation. It is, for example 
precisely Professor Adams, who most keenly points out the besetting 


faults of the sociologist and the economist in their dealings with history, 
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who is most earnest in appeal to them for help, declaring (p. 137) that 
‘without the work of the economic historian and the sociologist, the 
task of completing our scientific knowledge of medieval history seems 
to him almost impossible. 

To discuss the individual qualities of a series of studies so rich in 
variety and in personality is here impossible. There is in them Ifttle 
that suggests perfunctory work. All are suggestive, many are brilliant, 
a few seem notable confributions to knowledge or to thought. The 
briefer papers contributed to the sessions by those not officially speakers 
are here printed in abstract only. A somewhat unexpected but well- 
made and useful appendix to the several groups is a select bibliography 
of the literature of each subject. 

Georce L. Burr. 


Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. By J. G. Frazer. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan and 
Company. 1905. Pp. xi, 309.) 

Since the simultaneous appearance in 1861 of Maine’s Ancient Law 
and Bachofen’s Mutterrecht each year’s research has revealed more and 
more clearly the relative culture-value of institutional history. Indeed. 
it is scarcely too much to say that the history of institutions is pure 
Kulturgeschichte. It is the essential element in sound sociological and 
anthropological investigation. The fact is gradually becoming familiar 
that all institutions are the slow resultant of human experience, the 
residuum of social struggle. As Frazer remarks (p. 3), even the great 
institutions of our civilized society, such as marriage, private property, 
and the worship of a god, “ have their roots in savagery, and have been 
handed down to us... through countless generations, assuming new 
outward forms in the process of transmission, but remaining in their 
inmost core substantially unchanged”. In particular the study of primi- 
tive magic promises to become a rich field for the discovery of institu- 
tional beginnings. Already this field has been partially explored by 
several English writers whose works show decided originality. Spencer 
and Gillen’s detailed investigation of the sexual customs and other social 
conditions of the Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) has been 
supplemented (1904) by their account of the Northern Tribes of the 
same region. In his Mystic Rose (1902) Crawley sought the origins 
of matrimonial institutions in the various usages arising in sexual taboo; 
while in 1900 Frazer's Golden Bough, an epoch-making study of magic 
and religion, reached the second edition. 

The present work deals with the “sacred character and magical 
functions of kings in early society”. It consists mainly of “ fresh 
examples or illustrations of principles” (p. 2) already stated in the 
Golden Bough; and in substance it will appear in the third edition of 
that book now in press. The text is composed of nine lectures delivered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, during 1905; and it is a very clear and 
entertaining discussion of a difficult subject, but supported in the numer- 
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ous foot-notes by a full bibliographical apparatus. The author finds 
that the primitive kingship is a development of the office and functions 
of the sorcerer or magician. As a starting-point for his discussion, he 
takes a particular case of the sacred kingship, “ the priesthood of Diana 
at Nemi, which combined the regal with the sacred character; for the 
priest bore the title of Rex Nemorensis or King of the Wood, and his 
office was called a kingdom” (p. 9). In the first chapter evidence ts 
adduced to prove “that the worship of Diana in her sacred grove at 
Nemi was of great importance and immemorial antiquity: . . . that 
associated with her was a water-nymph Egeria, who discharged one oft 


Diana’s own functions by succouring women in travail, and who was 


popularly supposed to have mated with an old Roman king in the sacred 
grove; further, that Diana of the Wood herself had a male compamon, 
Virbius by name [identical with the Greek hero Hippolytus], who was 
to her what Adonis was to Venus, or Attis to Cybele; and, lastly, that 
this mythical Virbius was represented in historical times by a line of 
priests known as the Kings of the Wood, who regularly perished by 
the swords of their successors [always runaway slaves], and whose 
lives were in a manner bound up with a certain tree in the grove, 
because, so long as that tree was uninjured, they were safe from attack ” 
(pp. 26-27). In the sequel, each clement in the facts thus established 
is acutely interpreted in the light of the comparative history of sacred 
kingships, and in that of the correlated general principles of magic 
However. before considering the genesis of the kingship, the theory 
and practice of magic are expounded in the second, third, and fourth 
chapters. Here the author has made a distinct advance upon the results 
won by earlier investigators. In his view, magic rests upon two funda 
mental principles of thought: “ first, that like produces like, or that an 
effect resembles its cause; and, second, that things which have once been 
in contact continue to act on each other even after the contact has been 
severed. The former principle may be called the Law of Similarity, 


2 the 


the latter the Law of Contact or Contagion” (pp. 37-35): From th 
law of similarity “the magician infers that he can produce any effect 
he desires merely by imitating it”; from the law of contact “he con 
cludes that whatever he does to a material object will affect equally the 
person with whom the object was once in contact, whether tt formed 
part of his body or not” (p. 38). ~ Sympathetic magic ~ thus has two 
branches: “ homeopathic magic and contagious magic". These are 
illustrated by a wealth of examples. Especially helpful is the division 


of the system of sympathetic magic into “ positive precepts * and “ nega 
tive precepts”. “ The positive precepts are charms: the negative pre 
cepts are taboos. The whole doctrine of taboo, in fact, would seem to 


rr t 


be only a special application of sympathetic magic, with its two great 
laws of similarity and contact” (p. 52). Thus, if magic be distin 
guished as theoretical magic or pseudo-science, and practical magic or 
pseudo-art; then sorcery will represent the positive and taboo the nega 


tive side of the pseudo-art. 
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Of vital significance for understanding the rise of the kingship is 
the distinction between private and public magic. The public magician, 
the rain-maker for instance, is supposed to perform a service for the 
whole community. Accordingly the ablest men are called into the ser- 
vice of public magic. Moreover, in self-protection, they are stimulated 
to acquire real knowledge of nature’s laws in order to diminish the 
danger of failures. True science is thus developed from pseudo-science. 
In turn this special knowledge becomes the basis of magisterial power. 
The monarch arises. “On the whole, then, we seem to be justified in 
concluding that in many parts of the world the king is the lineal suc- 
cessor of the old magician or medicine-man”™ (p. 127). The special 
class of sorcerers, entrusted with functions upon which the public wel- 
fare and safety depend, tend to “blossom out into sacred kings”. In 
a further stage of evolution the magician vields to the priest; and the 
human king becomes an incarnate god. 

In the concluding five chapters of his book Dr. Frazer has with 
extraordinary insight minutely applied the principles thus won by his 
investigation to the interpretation of the rites and myths connected with 
Diana at Nemi and her priest-king, the Rex Nemorensis. There is not 
space here even for a summary of his argument. He has made a nota- 
ble contribution to the literature of primitive sociology; and the further 
development of the subject, promised in the forthcoming edition of the 
Golden Bough, will be eagerly awaited. 

GEORGE Howarp. 


A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the Persian Con- 
quest. Dy James Henry Breasrep, (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1905. Pp. xxx, 634, with 200 illustrations 
and maps. ) 

Tuis book fills a great want. Hitherto there has been no history 
of Egypt in the English language at once sufficiently reliable, full, 
and popular. The best English work, W. M. F. Petrie’s valuable His- 
tory of Egypt, has the great disadvantage of being written entirely 
for Egyptologists. Breasted has followed chiefly the plan of Eduard 
Meyer's very readable sketch (Geschichte Aegyptens, now antiquated ) ; 
expanding it somewhat after the model of Maspero’s larger work. His 
book is lucidly and elegantly written, and I have heard that it reads 
like a novel, to the non-orientalist. The illustrations, among which 
there are some good, new photographs, contribute considerably to the 
attractive nature of the book, which doubtless will meet with great 
success. 

The specialist will find many recent discoveries and researches incor- 
porated in the volume and several original observations, for example, 
the account of the rise of the twelfth dynasty (pp. 154-155). Some 


general sketches of the culture of various periods are meritorious, for 


example, that on the earliest period (chapter 3), chapters 13, 18, ete. 


The book is not addressed to the student of historical science who 1s 
himself no Egyptologist. It lacks the apparatus of references which 
the scientific worker cannot do without. There are, indeed, some toot 
notes. but with rare exceptions the author refers only to his own publi 


cations (among which, it is true, there 1s a very comprehensive coll 


tion of translations). Furthermore he does not emphasize the ma 


uncertainties and problems of Egyptian history as the historian would 


like. A popular work, of course, must smooth over such difficulties 


The writer has done this very largely and has filled out gaps, otte 
some poetic license. Thus he claims, for example, that the famous 
queen Hatshepsout was “beautiful and gifted” (p. 267); but the dry 
historian must insist that we have neither the mummy nor a reliable 
picture to prove her supposed beauty, nor a line of writing which would 


person 


exclude the possibility that she may have been a very ordinary pet 
or even an idiotic cipher, serving as a legitimizing pretext for the 


ambitions of her ruling officials. (This latter possibility might even 
seem much more plausible, especially, if Breasted’s partly hypothetical 


construction of her reign (chap. 15) should prove to be correct.) ther 


instances of poetic license might lead to more serious misunderstand 


ings. for example, the hypothetical “ free middle class, liable to military 
service” (p. 246). Not everybody would agree with the amount of 
faith given to Greek historians ( Herodotus, p- 37). especially to Mane 
tho (¢. g., p. 148). 

It is not possible to notice here rather numerous points of disagree 
ment in regard to detail. IT would only criticize some general principles. 


The writer seems to me to view Egypt too often not as a critic but as 


an over-enthusiastic lover and admirer, a fault rather general with the 
older school of Egyptologists. In face of the one-sidedness of historians 
Greece and Rome, orientalists found it necessary to 


who knew only 
thick coloring. 


paint the Orient and its importance sometimes with very 


Nowadays it seems no longer necessary to do this; we may even show 


numerous defects without fear of reviving the old injustice. For exam- 
ple, the most remarkable bequest of ancient Egypt is, doubtless, its art 
which was long underestimated. But to ascribe even chiaroscuro (p 
378) to painters who never advanced to recognizing light and shadow 


seems a strong overstatement. The poetic enthusiasm of our writer 


manifests itself in a quite unbalanced overrating of the small military 
achievements of the Egyptians, one of the least military nations of 
antiquity (¢. g., Pp. 320). He concentrates his interest so strongly on 


this period of Syrian conquests and its (I believe, cheap and fruitless) 


laurels that he treats the period after 1200 B. c. rather slightly and 


breaks off with the Persian conquest. This ts not just. That later 


period, to mention only one side of it, offers so many points of con- 
tact with the history of other nations that it may seem to very miny 
people the most interesting epoch. However, it would rob the book ot 
its most attractive features, if its warm enthusiasm should be reduced 


everywhere to meagre, cool, cautious statements accompanice by the 
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heavy apparatus of the historian. The real purpose of the work, to 
interest wider circles in the land of sphinxes and pyramids, has cer- 
tainly been maintained with great literary ability. I hope it will spread 
much interest in the ancient East. 

Only the treatment of the transliteration of Egyptian names, abound- 
ing in unwarranted innovations and inconsistencies, is hardly suited to 
a popular work. True, the transliteration question is the weakest spot 
of Egyptology, and there is little hope that the general uncertainty and 
confusion will soon be removed. How necessary a general reform is 
may be seen from Breasted’s mistaking the ¢ (¢. ¢., ts) of a certain 
system of transcription for the Semitic ¢, 7. ¢., English th (cf. “ Ereth”, 


p. 483, etc.). 
W. Max MULLER. 


The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By GreorGe STeE1nNporFF, 
Ph.D., Professor of Egyptology at the University of Leipzig. 
[American Lectures on the History of Religions, Fifth Series, 
1903-1904.| (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1905. Dp. Xi, 178.) 

Tus brief sketch of Egyptian religion, in five lectures, betrays abil- 
ity to present dry and difficult subjects in a popular way. It is readable 
and clear, and avoids unessential details as well as unsafe and unin- 
telligible transcriptions. Some faulty transcriptions are retained on 
account of their venerable age, for example, the old “* Piankhi™ (p. 84) 
or conventional forms like “ Maat” (p. 92; but late Egyptian mci sug- 
gests different vowels). Why not use for the unwarranted transcrip- 
tion “ Twet * (nether-world, p. 126) the late Egyptian pronunciation T¢i? 

The booklet follows the general outlines, style, and largely also the 
views of Adolf Erman’s chapter on Egyptian religion in his Life in 
Ancient Egypt (1894). The chapter on religion proper is extremely 
brief compared with others on by-paths of religion, such as the burial 
customs. The chapter on temples and ceremonies is proportionately 
very full, and includes some new matter. 

A criticism of Steindorff’s views on Egyptian religion proper is not 
easy for one who does not share those views in several essential respects. 
Steindortf reproduces the opinions of a school of which Maspero was 
the ablest exponent, opinions which have been dominant for some twenty 
years and are still held by many. The nucleus of our most important 


difference of opinion may be found on p. 5: “a religion which, like 
the whole of Egyptian culture, followed its own development in entire 
independence of all foreign influence”. This greatly overstates the inde- 
pendence of Egyptian culture. We know that Egypt, at all periods, was 
in close communication with all centres of civilization, at least, of soutn- 
eastern Europe and western Asia, and that nothing was more strongly 
subjected to constant foreign influences than its religion. Hence it is 
impossible to understand the riches of Egyptian mythology from any 


other standpoint than the comparative one. This point of view is totally 
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absent here. True, this deficiency is not very \ 
as the booklet hardly touches the immense store of Egyy 


mentioning only what Erman gave, namely, the sketch of the so-calle 


Osiris-myth, the “destruction of mankind”, and some mytholog 
facts which are placed in the chapter on magic art (pp. 107 ef Seq). 
[his gives an unjust idea of the wealthiest mythology of antiquity 
However, it must be admitted that this wealth still remains largely unex 
ploited and that five lectures could not treat it adequately. 

Steindorff gives, unfortunately, no bibliography or references which 
enable the non-Egyptologist to control the book. From the few rete 
ences in the foot-notes no reader can see what science owes, for exam 
ple, to Maspero’s Etudes de Mythologie et d’Archéologie Egyptiennes 
and to Wiedemann’s handbook of Egyptian religion. 1 select from numer 
ous minor criticisms a few: Did the religion of the ancient Egyptians 
(p. 1) really penetrate into their life even more deeply than was the 


] ot 


case with Israel? Were they not rather the most superficial peopl 


the ancient Orient in that regard? Their abundant superstitions did 


not exclude a lack of true religiosity. Some scholars question the solari 
zation of the local divinities for “ quite the earliest ages” (p. 20). 
What do we know of the development claimed (p. 24) for * somewher« 
about the Second Dynasty"? We have no monuments. Giving, how 
ever, a god, who usually appeared as an animal, the power to appear 
also in human form cannot have been only a later development; a god 
without that power would lack divinity, The divine name Vun (p. 30). 
so seductive for Assyriologists, is one of the many misunderst ndings 
of the later Egyptians. Its original consonants were Niv?)w. The 
hypothesis of the origin of the obelisks (p. 41) is not warranted by the 
monuments which always distinguish the pillar (‘n, yr) of On from the 
obelisk. What the latter means has been shown by Winckler. The 
true name of the goddess (pp. 54. 89, etc.) was Ubastet, Webastet, not 
“ Bastet and the Greeks call her city Bubastos, not “ Bubastis 
history of the “ reformation ” (pp. 58 ef seqq.) by that heretical king 1s 
obscure; we have no proof, however, that the persecution of the Theban 
divinities meant a general abolition of the other local gods. P. 62, ult., 
conflicts with p. 161, ete. No “ Baalim™ (p. 69) are known in Egypt, 
only “the Baal”. “ Kadesh ~ (ibid.) as an “urban goddess “ is a mis 
understanding of an abandoned theory, which connected her with the 
city of Kidsh. That Anat (tbid.) was “the Syrian goddess of war” 
cannot be substantiated; her warlike character seems an acquisition of 
Egyptian origin. The powerful position of the high priest of Amon 
(p. 96) was a rather late development. The necklace of the Memphite 
high priest (p. 99) showed no “ curiously barbaric figures of animals ” 
from prehistoric time, but those of the well-known worshipping “ spirits 
of Pe, Dep and Nekhen™. The decree of Zoser (pp. 10l ef seqq.) 1 


one of the clumsiest priestly forgeries. The “ Shadow” as another 
representation of the human soul ought to be mentioned (p. 122). The 
question of human sacrifice (p. 141) 1s much more complicated. Th 
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duplicate of the head in clay (p. 153) points to the cutting off of this 
seat of life, so exhaustively treated by Wiedemann. The alleged Egyp- 
tian influence on Jewish ideas (p. 169) is not successfully illustrated. 
Still more unfortunate is the reviving of the old theories about Egyptian 
influences on Moses and his contemporaries, for example, the long- 
refuted comparison of the “ golden calves” and the Apis cult (p. 167). 
I repeat, the booklet gives about as good a picture of a complicated and 
wide subject as could be given in such limited space, and some further 
minor criticisms would not alter this judgment. 

W. Max MULLER. 


Greece from the Coming of the Hellenes to A. D. 14.) By ELS. 
Litt.D. [The Story of the Nations.| (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons; London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
Pp. xix, 416.) 

Tue author of this smoothly written history has “ tried throughout 
to lay stress upon the political, intellectual, and artistic achievements of 
the Greeks, rather than on the history of military operations ” (p. vii). 

The thought of the Greeks and the things done in Greece” form his 

general theme. We are thus justified in expecting much from the book. 
It belongs, of course, to a popular series, and can count upon a large 
circle of readers. Hence it is important that it represent the best mod- 
ern opinion on the subject. It does not. It contains simply the tradi- 
tional exposition of Greek history, extended at the end, because of the 
general insistence that Hellenistic affairs have been too long neglected, 
not by the new interpretation of the third century B. c., but by a detailed 
account of the Roman conquest and organization of the East. 

The book shows no evidence of contact with continental scholarship 
since the days of Karl Otfried Muller's Derians. Wilamowitz, Mever, 
Busolt, and Beloch have been neither an inspiration nor a warning to 
Dr. Shuckburgh; but these gentlemen have ne right to charge him with 
national antipathy, for he has treated Bury, his own countryman, with 
similar indifference. It need hardly be said that writers of less com- 
prehensive works have been ignored also. What sort of a Greek his- 
tory is possible under these circumstances ? 

The extension of the name Pelasgian in the post-Homeric literature 
has no significance for the author, nor does he think the view worth 
mentioning that Achaean, as a generic term, is an epic convention (pp. 
11 ef seqgg.). For him the Pelasgians and the Achaeans are real races, 
as real almost as the Hellenes, who (subdivided into Aeolians, Ionians, 
and Dorians) succeeded them some time before 800 B. c. The Achaeans 
are Homer's people: the Hellenes Hesiod’s. Herodotus and Thucydides 
(God forgive them) stand sponsors for the Pelasgians. And so it 


goes—hard against the grain of one who has painfully unlearned these 


opinions. 
The work has many apt characterizations and fine pieces of descrip- 
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tion. but it abounds with misleading halt-truths and pos ‘ 
Thus: Delphi, says Dr. Shuckburgh, ~ became also the national banking 
house. in which most of the leading states had treasure-l Yes.” 


(p. 42). dz, says Pausanias 11), 


ahhw aanpor. It is not true that the vlagorac representes 
the great branches of the Greek race, so many being sent by Dor 
lonian. and -Eolian states respectively” (p. 46). The old error 
repeated that in all the Greek states “ the slaves were more 
than the free”: or does the author draw no distinction betw : 
and slaves (p. 52)? “ Military comn inders “, savs Dr. Shuckburgh 
(p. 62), “were from the first elected. and not chosen by lot Yet 
archons [of whom the polemarch, who “tll some time te! C. 49 
took command in the field” (p. 61), was one] from very eat 
+! r + r 


times were appointed by lot either directly trom the fou 


tribes, or from a number of names selected them ) 
(p. 62). What evidence is there for the local division into met 
heights, men of the plain, and men ot the s« st prior to tl g 
tion of Solon (ibid.)? Is it not high time that the sequence, Drac 
Cylon, was abandoned, and the view given up that the po of trving 
the Alemaeonidae for sacrilege originated with Solon (p. 67) Phere 
should be no doubt that the Seisachtheia was a direct cancelling ot 


debts (p. 68). The Solonian assessments were maintained throughout 


ce that the Lhetes were 


the fifth century (p. 73). There is no evide 
ever qualified for the financial offices, the archonships, or 
(ibid.). Registration on the deme-list took place at eighteen, not 
sixteen (ibid.). The theory that one thousand of the six thousand 
jurymen annually enrolled were kept in reserve to revis 
disproved twenty years ago (p. 74). No one with Aristotle's ¢ 


tion of Athens, section 22, before him should repeat the transparent story 


that Kleisthenes was ostracized (ibid.). The revolt of Cyrus was fixed 
in 553 B. c. (not in 559, p. 8&3) by the cylinder of Nabunaid tound 1: 


1881. What warrant is there for the statement (p. 107) that “ betore 


n. Cc. 484 the state [Athens] was able to maintain at least two 


triremes? The Acropolis was ravaged in 480: Athens was not burned 
till 479 (p. 117). Constantine followed Plataea by eight not seven 


hundred years (p. 124). There is no trustworthy authority for the 
view that the suppression of piracy was an object of the Delian Con 
under 


federacy (p. 129). The reviewer finds it incredible that “ It was 


stood [in 478 7] that each state [in the Delian .Confederacy] was to 
have a democratic government more or less after the model of the 
Athenian” (p. 130). Athens policed its empire by sixty not seventy 


ships (ibid.). The walls of Athens wert constructed in 479 not 477 
(p. 135). There was no entrance fee for the theatre (p. 139): the 
state compensated the poor for their attendance. It is not true that 
the phoros was increased by one-third between 478 and 440 (p. 145). 
On the contrary it had decreased somewhat. 

But enough of details. It is of course impossible to enumerate here 
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the thousand and one places in which the contents of the book might 
have been enriched, the emphasis altered, or the analysis strengthened 
hy consulting the modern literature. The author seems to have taken 
his task too lightly. He has acquired only a superficial acquaintance 
with Greek historiography. He has failed to co-ordinate properly the 
data supplied by Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens with the facts pre- 
viously known; and his treatment of the social and economic develop- 
ment lacks substance and reality through his neglect to use the statistics 
<o laboriously gathered from the ancient books, coins, sites, stones, and 
papyri. The result is a work of some literary merit, but one pregnant 
with mischief through restating old misconceptions in graceful language. 
And vet there was an urgent need for somebody to do for Greek history 
what Wilamowitz has recently done for Greek literature, to animate a 
scholarly summary of recent work with the breath of a genial per- 


sonanty. 
W. S. FEeRGusoN. 


neient Legends of Roman History. By Errore Pats. Translated 
by Mario E. Cosenza. (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Com- 

pany. 1905. Pp. xiv, 336.) 

Phis volume is made up of lectures given before the Lowell Institute 
in the winter of 1904-1905, supplemented by others delivered at the univer- 
sities of Harvard, Columbia, Wisconsin, and Chicago. It “ contains spe- 
cial and minute demonstrations of subjects already succinctly treated ~ in 
the author's Storia di Roma, the scope and nature of which may be 
indicated by a list of some of the titles: The Excavations in the Forum 
Romanum, and their Importance for the Most Ancient Roman History ; 
Acca Larentia, the Mother of the Lares and Nurse of Romulus; The 
Saxum Tarpeium; The Legends of the Horatii, and the Cult of Vulcan; 
lhe Fabii at the River Cremera and the Spartans at Thermopyle; On 
the Topography of the Earliest Rome; ete. The lectures proper are 
followed by six elaborate excursuses on such topics as: The Authenticity 
of the Etruscan Tile from Capua, and the Supremacy of the Etruscans 
in Campania; The Relations between the Square Palatine, the Square 
Palisades in Emilia, and the Pretended Terramara of Tarentum; and 
Servius Tullius and the Lex -Elia-Sentia. 

The first lecture, on the critical method to be pursued in the study of 
early Roman history, is a brief statement of the principles which the 
author has already laid down in his Storia di Roma. The first volume 
of this work appeared in two parts, in 1898 and 1899, and was devoted 
to an exhaustive criticism of the sources of the traditional history of 
Rome down to the time of Pyrrhus. It has been widely discussed and 
many of its conclusions vigorously opposed, but most scholars will at 
least agree with Holzapfel’s recent statement: “es verdient daher sein 
Werk. dessen Lektiire stets zu weiterem Nachdenken anregt, . . . bei 
allen Forschungen auf dem Gebiet der alteren rémischen Geschichte die 


cingehendste Berticksichtigung.” 
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Pais’s attitude in the Storia 1s one of the Most pron . : 
and a storm of abuse has de scended on his head im nsequenee of his 
uncompromising hostility to the present -hauvinist 1 
so-called “ Italian School” of historians an 1 archeologists ese lec 
tures mark a further advance along the same lines; and while im the 
Storia Pais called in question the validity of early Roman history 
to and including the decemvirate, he now seems to st doubt upon 
everything that is said to have happened before the Sammite wars | 
believe that the conclusions that he reached in his previous Ww irk are 
justified for the most part, and that they must be accepted in large 


measure as a basis for further investigation, but I cannot sav the same 


of the results arrived at in these lectures. The author is seldom con 


tent with giving his views as theories, but states them as 


admit of no doubt. He is very learned, a master of the whole fie 


ancient historiography ; and the reader ts continually carried away by 


admiration for the marvellous ingenuity displayed in combining data 
that apparently have no connection. Too often, however, Imagination 


has driven sober judgment from the field, and, sad to relate, Pais has 


fallen a victim to the sun-myth theory, which he employs in explanation 
of early Roman legend so persistently and relentlessly that Cox and 
Max Muller seem timorous in comparison. 


Te illustrate the nature of Pais’s conclusions, we ma) take his view 


of Servius Tullius, who was introduced into Rome from Aricia, and of 


whom Pais says (p. 147): “ Instead of being the sixth rex of Rome, he 


was, originally, the rex servus, the priest of the cult of Diana Aricina 
transferred to the Aventine ”; and later (p. 149): ~ Servius is a Latin 


conception, and belongs to a solar cult and to that group of legends with 


which are to be connected, not only Virbius of Aricia and Hippolytus, 
but also Pelops and Hippodamia.” Again (pp. 137 158), by a remark- 
able combination of the two explanations given by Plutarch of the name 
Cocles, the story that Horatius Cocles received a wound in his t 
and the belief that a statue of this hero was erected im area I’ulcant, 
together with some other indications, our author concludes that “ the 


statue in the area of Vulcan, supposed to represent the lame Cocles, 


rather than being the statue of a legendary hero, was that of Vulcan 


himself": and he regards Horatius therefore as an ~ emanation Trom 


Vulcan”. In the application of his principle that the cults of all the 


netghboring Latin cities were transferred to Rome, Pais proceeds to mak 
statements like these: “ We know that Eneas . was merely an 
ancient Latin god... and... at the same tme, a solar and river 
divinity... Numa and Tullius, kings of Rome, were merely river and 
solar divinities” (p. 200); “As the result of this process, not only 
Numa and Servius became kings of the earliest centuries of Koman 
history, but also the stream Egerius and the lake Turnus wert inserted 
into the history of the deeds of the fifth century In like manner, 
the stream Turnus, the rival of Eneas. was changed into that Turnus 
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Herdonius . the god Minucius was transformed into a tribune of 
the people, or a prefectus annone” (p. 201). 

I can quote only one or two more instances of the author's peculiar 
views: * Tarpeius and 7arquininus are but two forms of the same word ” 
(p. 105), and “ Tarquinius Superbus . . . is that same person who was 
by others called the guardian of the citadel and the father of the vestal 
Tarpeia” (p. 122); “the competition and the vicinity of the two market- 
places {the Macellum and the forum Cuppedinis], and the fact that one 
was so close to the lacus Servilius, gave origin to the story of the jeal- 
ousy and the rivalry between Mezlius and Minucius, and to the tale of 
the arm (ahala) which was severed by Servilius” (p. 212). 

In the chapter that deals with the recent excavations in the Forum. 
the views of the author agree in general with those now held by the best 
topographers, but elsewhere we find statements that will hardly com- 
mend themselves, such as the placing of the sarum Tarpeium on the 
\rx (p. 109), and the assumption of a second Roma quadrata (mundus) 
near the Lupercal, distinct from that in front of the Palatine temple 
ot Apollo, 

(he translation is marred by some constantly recurring errors like 
‘arrive to”, as well as by many single instances of incorrect usage. 
Typographical mistakes are numerous, and now and then a slip like this: 
“Ceres . . . was identified with the Greek Proserpina, who, once a year, 
descended into Hades in search of Kore ” (p. 71). 

Very few of the radical views advanced in these lectures will ever be 
generally accepted, but they cannot fail to arouse opposition and to 
stimulate fruitful discussion. The erudition and acumen of the author 
are truly remarkable. 

SAMUEL PLATNER. 


Old Provence. By Tutopore Cook, M.A., F.S.A. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. Two vols., pp. xxiii, 
348: Nili, 445.) 

\FTER an introduction come chapters on: The Dawn of History; 
Marius in Provence; Rome at St. Remy and Orange; The Pacification 
of Provence; Greece and Rome at Arles; Ancient Religions in Provence 
and Greek Art at Nimes; Life under the Roman Emperors (1., Above 
Ground; t1., Beneath the Surface); and in Volume II.: The Churches 
and Cathedrals of Provence (1., The Alyscamps and the Kingdom of 
\rles; 1., St. Trophime and St. Gilles); The Fortresses of the South 
Les Baux; u., Carcassonne; Aigues-Mortes); Avignon 
Bricks and Mortar; 11, The French Popes); The Good King René (1., 
The Troubadours; 11., Vaucluse; u1., Beaucaire; 1v., Tarascon). There 
are about seventy good illustrations, mainly from photographs, and sev- 
eral reproductions of old maps and plans. 

To give the titles of the chapters is almost to review the book. As 


they suggest, the author has read and travelled. He was interested in 


| 
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his theme, and he has produced a readable though not entirely artist! 
work. But to treat the kaleidoscopic life of southern France from the 
dawn of history to the Felibres 1s a large undertaking, particular for 
one who has not devoted himself exclusively or primarily to this field 
The two important facts about the region are that it was a distributing 
centre of Greek-Latin civilization and a hotbed of new culture in the 
medieval period. To the first subject sufficient space and emphasis have 


been given, but perhaps the treatment ts not entirely judicious. Will 
many concede that the Greeks “ have here left traces upon 
France that are as remarkable as any to be found in Italy ~ (1. x), when 
they recall Paestum, Segesta, Girgenti, Taormina, and Syracuse? Will 


all subseribe to this method of erasing what has been written by a gen 


eration—Maissiat included—upon Hannibal's passage of the Rhone: ~ I 
have examined the locality and I have made up my mind, after co 
h 


siderable labour, that a certain route is might, and without furth 


complication or argument I shall give the one which was first suggested 


by Gilles in 1872, and which no subsequent theories have ever shown 
| 
le 


to be impossible” (I. 45)? And is not this a trifle hard on the art of 
topography as well as on the ancients and their commentators: “* The 
classical authorities present a merely unintelligible maze till vou have 


walked over the battlefields they describe” (I. xi) ? 

Of the other great office of “ Provence” Mr. Cook hardly scems to 
be aware. The troubadours are treated as a subtitle to “ The Good King 
René”, who was not a troubadour. Almost nothing ts said of the cul 
ture of their day. Several of the most important are barely named 


or not mentioned, while “ Geoffrey Rudel”, “ Guilhem de Cabestan- 


and (under two different names, neither correct) Folquet de Marseilla 
are dwelt upon, and two pages are given to a le gendary Clemence Ihe 
pes 


somewhat rambling style of execution 1s suggested by the author’s sum 
mary of the chapter (selected at random) on ~ Rome at St. Remy and 
Orange ” (1. xviii): * The Politics of Rome Marius and Su 
and Pompey—The Problem of the Allobroges—Importance of Vienne 
{said elsewhere to lie outside the author's field] —Triumphal Monument 
to Marius at St. Remy—A Spurious Inseription—The Policy ot Julius 
Caesar—His Triumphal Arch at St. Remy—Arch of Augustus at Car 
pentras—Glanum, Freta, and St. Remy Roumanille—Nostradamus 

Frédéric Mistral—Arch of Tiberius at Orange—Its Inscription—' Ar 
Admirable* at Arles—Theatre of Orange The Princess of Orange 

William of Orange and of England.” It is hard to be satished with the 


author’s reason for virtually omutting Toulouse. Narbonne, and Mar 


seille. In short, the work needs ‘a clearer plan, more adequate specia 
knowledge, better judgment and critical discrimination, many more 


erences (there are but very few), more personal reserve, a better index, 


i 


and a real map. It is pleasant, sem learned magazine writing 
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Volumes I. and Il. (London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 


il 


A History of Modern Liberty. Vy James Mackinnon, Ph.D. 


mans, Green, and Company. 1906. Pp. xxii, 398%; Xi, 490.) 

Piose who feared that history was in our day passing into an age 
of specialism, whose products, instead of literature, would be only the 
scientific results of microscopic research, must long since have begun to 
smile at their fears. Historical science would seem just now rather to 
have cause for alarm lest all the time of her best trained workers be 
devoted to the popularization of her results. And this new work of 
Dr. Mackinnon, whose first two volumes—* The Middle Ages“, “ The 
Ave of the Reformation "—lie now before us? Are they popularization 
or research or perhaps a broader and bolder synthesis ? 

Their novel title might promise almost anything. Yet, on second 
thought, is the subject so new as it seems? Lord Acton, too, dreamed of 
a history of liberty. Could his thought have suggested Mr. Mackin- 
non’s? But no: Mr. Mackinnon tells us that these two volumes of 
his work were complete before he so much as learned of Lord Acton’s 
dream, and of those two Bridgnorth lectures which were at least a hint 
at the dream’s fulfilment he has clearly never learned at all. Lord 
\cton’s, too, would have been a history of liberty from the beginning— 
the longer of his two lectures is devoted to antiquity: Mr. Mackinnon 
begins with the Middle Ages. Yet its scope is much broader, on the 
other hand, than that of the eloquent Frenchman, Albrespy, who thirty 
years ago wrote his Comment les Peupies deviennent Libres to demon- 
strate the identity of liberty with Protestantism; and, as for Dr. 
Scherger’s recent book on The Evolution of Modern Liberty, that is 
only a study of the development of political theory. Dr. Mackinnon’s 
is that, too, but only incidentally: his theme is all liberty—political, 
social, intellectual, religious—and his is, above all, a history of events. 
Yet, as one turns its pages, one still has doubts. “ The Emancipation 
of the Italian Communes ”, “ The Third Estate and the States-General ”, 
“ Religious and Social Revolt in Bohemia “, “ Communeros and Cortes ” 
“ Constitutional and Social Progress in Medieval England”, “ The 
Renascence and the Emancipation of the Intellect”, “ The Conflict for 
Religious Liberty in France”, “ Reformation and Revolution in Scot- 
land “—thrilling topics these, but surely not unfamiliar. This liberty 
of his, is it any other than that which all liberty-loving historians have 
made implicitly their theme? He understands it, he says, to be “ the 
free development of man, subject... to the limits . . . inseparable 
from human life” (p. vii), and it is the object of his book to trace its 
realization by man as a citizen. What, then, have our universal his- 


tories, our histories of civilization, been about? Can any treatment less 


? 


broad than theirs be adequate to the infinite complexity of such a theme: 
Yet let us not do Mr. Mackinnon injustice. Vast though his subject 


a 
‘ay, 
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is. it is something frankly to have re cognized liberty as a goal and res 
lutely to have kept one’s eye upon ity it ts much to have discerned 
the unity which lies behind her varying faces, even though, like Mr 


Mackinnon, one is content to assume it without discussion. What re ill] 

interests him, indeed, though his book shows everywhere the influenc 

of recent research as to the growth of political theory, and th ugh he 
devotes in each volume a chapter expressly to the discussion of this 
growth, is much less the rise of the conception of liberty than the strug 
gles, however blind, for its achievement It is to these stirring episodes 
that his narrative is chiefly devoted, and with a glow of sympathy that 
lends both cogency and fire to his style. Of fresh research or original 
speculation there is, for the most part, little enough Though he has 
dipped often and fruitfully into the contemporary sources, 1 has been 
for color rather than for light. The books to which he ts most indebted 
—they, too, are conscientiously listed at the end of his chapters—are 
the manuals and monographs familiar to all scholars. From them he 
has here drawn for us what he doubtless meant to draw—a brilliant 
and inspiring series of lectures. If this seem fess than the promise of 
his title. it is but fair to note that the first of the present volumes pro- 
fesses to be only an introduction, and that the second grows in learning 
as it progresses. 

Where so much has been done, and well done, it 1s ungractous to pornt 
out defects. In the field of political history Mr. Mackinnon’s reading, 
if by no means exhaustive, has been wisely chosen, and his instinct for 
facts is singularly sound; it is only his bibliographies which, here as 
in his earlier books, betray a carelessness strange for an academi 
writer. If his love for the dramatic leads him still to cling to legends 
like those of Tell and Winkelried, it is not often from ignorance of 
what is urged against them. But when he turns to the history of social, 
of intellectual, of religious libertv, his information ts less ample. Even 
in his chapters on the Reformation, where his vigor is at its best, his 
reading is often sadly in arrears. How can a modern scholar write ot! 
the tolerance of the German reformers without knowing the studies of 
Nikolaus Paulus? How of Calvin and his opponents without knowing 
Buisson’s Castellion? Yet even here Mr Mackinnon’s intuitions serve 


him well. Taken all in all, his book ts both readable and instructive 


is 


It may safely be commended to all whose enthusiasm for liberty nec 


a stimulant. 


A Short History of Italy (476-1900). By Henry Dwicnt SEDG- 
wick. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. 1905. Pp. x, 443.) 

Tuls is one of those books the object o7 which 1s to ta wulate results 


under strict avoidance of discussion Ii we would be fair to the author 


we must recognize that under the necessities inherent in 


his task he would have to strive for swiftness, brevity, breadth, and 1 
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igent appreciation, remaining watchfully on the lookout against the 
details which are the product of special studies, and dexterously skirting 
all debatable questions. In consequence the amount left out 1s almost 
the sum of the minute and special information accumulated since history 
became a science, while there is offered in compensation that general 
survey for which the demand is perennial and without which the close 
investigator would run the risk of degenerating into a mere grub and 
of losing touch with the essential processes ot society. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s method may be illustrated by opening his book at 
random. In chapter x1. he deals with the rise of the communes. The 
long and vivacious debate which has been carried on over their origin 
is just glanced at, and the whole complex question disposed of with the 
statement that there they are, products of new social activities, pre- 
pared to make war upon and displace the clumsy and wasteful feudal 
organization which hampers them. The breathless pace of the narrative 
threatens to become indecorous, and leaves us wondering if it was not 
possible to make a pause and enlighten us with some of that instructive 
matter about the timid beginnings of self-government collected by such 
writers as Ficker, Villari, and Davidsohn. The investiture issue, Bar- 
barossa’s championship of beaten feudalism, the invasion of Charles 
VIII., all the phenomena of fifteen hundred years of evolution are sum- 
marized with the same unvarying rapidity. By this method the count- 
less circumstances, the sum of which constitutes life now as then, are 
reduced to a few ordered formulae, most suggestively and_ spiritedly 
presented by the author, but calculated to mislead the unwary reader into 
the belief that history is divided into definite chapters, each of which, 
like a problem in geometry, presents an issue solvable by rules of reason 
and terminating in a triumphant Q. E. D. Of course the author is 
aware of this fallacious simplicity, and tries to counteract it with a gen- 
erous selection of contemporary utterances, which envelop each period 
in its proper atmosphere. Henry IV. and Gregory are permitted to 
state each his own side of their quarrel, St. Francis appears to us mir- 
rored in the eves of his contemporaries, Dante is bidden bear witness 
for Henry VII. and his imperial claims, Machiavelli, Aretino, and Cel- 
lini renew the cinque-cento with actual words from their own mouths. 
These selections are uniformly made with a taste and precision which 
give proof of wide reading and, above all, of the most delicate apprecia- 
tion of the subtleties of the ever fascinating Italian race. 

So much it was necessary to say if the author's method of swift 
generalizations, corrected and illustrated with pregnant excerpts from 
characteristic documents, was to be made intelligible. The attractive 
feature of this book is that behind the method rises a personality. Mr. 
Sedgwick’s relation to his material is so sympathetic, his spirit so free 
and masterful, that he never lets his facts, innumerable though they 
be, reduce him to the despondent tone into which writers of general 


histories almost invariably drop. He furnishes proof of the great ad- 


vantage to the historian of being also a literary artist. Without his 


3, 
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lively gift of phrase—which after all is a gift of insight thor 
could not have given us his many concise at d luminous statement n 
a long line of princes, ministers, poets, and artists It is easy to make 
an anthology of his epigrams They abound on every page S. Maria 
degli Angeli “ covers the Portiunoala of St. Francis, lik bow! turned 
over a forget-me-not” (p. 306). Frederick I]. suggests a Caesarean 
Byron, Carlo Alberto an Italian Hamlet. Napoleon in Italy “ arrat ged 
the peninsula as a housekeeper shifts the furniture in an unsatisfactory 
room” (p. 365). If his figures and comparisons do not always hit the 
mark, they invariably light a taper which throws a thread of light far 
into the darkness. 

The proportions in a sketch of this sort are a grave embarrassment 
One might complain that the nineteenth century has received too littl 


attention, the seventeenth and eighteenth too much 


not sacrifice a word of the delicate and ironical treatment of Itahan 


decay. The conclusion with its twentieth-century outlook 1s decidedly 
meagre. Against these doubts stands the fact that this hook securely 
constructs the essential framework of Italian history Mere differences 
of view as to relative emphasis will keep no fair-minded person from 
doing full justice to the author's grasp, his sober judgment and his 


charm of manner. 
FERDINAND SCHWII 


Ethnographische Bettrage sur germanise h-slavischen Altertums- 
kunde Von K. RHAMoM. Teil 1. Die Grosshufen der . rd 


germanen. (Braunschweig: | riedrich Vieweg und Sohn. 1905. 

Pp. xiv, 853.) 

Ix this substantial volume the question of the 
Teutonic society is approached from the point of view 
historian. Believing that Anglo-Saxon institutions should not be stu 


ied in isolation, the author restates the conclusions of Hanssen, Meitzen 
and Maitland, compares them, and discusses at length, in the light of 
» number of special points With 


Scandinavian and Frisian evidence, 


the object ot elucidating the relation of the social classes to the land, h 
investigates the agricultural arrangements, field measures, plows, and 
tl Scandn ils 


units of landholding of the North German stocks (the 
Anglo-Saxons, and Frisians). In pursuing this line of inquiry the 


author is struck by the fact that a large Aufe of fron 


hectares is common to all the North Germans, and accordingly discusses 
in turn the hide, the carucate, the old Danish bol, and the Swedish 
attungshufe, together with their respectrys subdivisions. The size of 
the plow-team and the weight of the plows, too, are taken up: with the 


conclusion that the heavy plow with the full team o1 cig) 


original implement of all North Germans 
“Die Jard 


Of especial interest is the section of the book headed 


und das Breitensystem.” In the view of Herr Rhamm too 
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tion has been paid to the system of delimiting the strips in the shot in 
use among North Germans. Where this system, the Breitensystem, 
prevailed, the width of the strip was the same in every strip in the shot 
The length might vary, but the width was the same. According to the 
Fliichensystem, the more truly “ deutsches” system, on the other hand, 
the aim is to divide the land into pieces of equal area. The width of 
the strip is of less importance and the shots are small and irregular in 
size. In the word used to denote the strip of the Breitensystem, in 
Oldenburg, Jard, among the Frisians, Jerde, we find a clue to the origin 
of the yard land Although of the width of two rods, the strip becomes 
the yard in England and the foundation of the yard-land. The yard of 
land as a superficial measure is a half-acre, not a quarter-acre as Mait- 
land holds. The origin of the intermixed holdings in the common 
fields made up of strips of equal width seems to Rhamm to need particu- 
lar explanation. To apportion strips of both good and bad land to the 
sexeral members of a community he regards as the natural method of 
securing the equality of all shareholders, and this equality, in turn, 1s 
proved by the fact that the strips are equal in width. Professor Knapp's 
criticism (that a conscious policy, aimed at the maintenance of economic 
equality, is too rationalistic for early Teutons) is answered by the an- 
tiquity and wide spread of the Breitensystem. “ This {latter] fact stands 
so fixed that it says to all Hildebrand’s analogies, all Knapp’s deductions, 
and all Riibel’s wild fancies, * Hands off. Thus “the common free- 
man” finds support. 

Throughout the book Scandinavian and English conditions are com- 
pared. The development of agrarian relations in the frame of the large 
hufe is to be explained in Scandinavia by co-operative agriculture, while 
among the Anglo-Saxons the organization of society played a more im- 
portant part. To illustrate, the hide is to be regarded as the holding 
of a ceorl who has only public obligations to perform, while the yard- 
land is the holding of a dependent ceorl and owes its importance to this 
fact. The influence of the small “German” Landhufe, exerted betore 
the conquerors of England left Germany, explains the size of the yard- 
land 

The effect of the book is not to make one reject Professor Maitland’s 
theories. It rather supplements his line of argument by giving us a 
wider range of facts to aid in the solution of the problems of early Eng- 
lish economic history. It is surprising that no reference is made to 
Kovalevsky’s Die dkonomische Entwicklung Europas. 

H. R. SuHipman. 


Mohammed and the Rise of Islam. By D. S. Marcotiourtn. 
{Heroes of the Nations.| (New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1905. Pp. xxvi, 481.) 

ALTHOUGH various lives of Mohammed have appeared, and although 


some of these may be fairly characterized as excellent, yet of late years 


vi 
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so much progress has heen made. not only in Oriental studies pure 
simple, but also in such subjects as psychology, ethnology 


t st) 


tive religion, subjects the importance of an acquaintance W wl 


for the investigation of various phenomena mn Mohammed's caret 
in the rise of Islam is at once evident, that there was room, in Englis! 
at least. for a work which should embody as many as possible of th 
results of these researches. We therefore welcome this volume wht 
Professor Margoliouth has contributed to the “ Heroes ot the Nations 
series. 

Personal or doctrinal bias has so often seriously diminished th 
of lives of Mohammed, which otherwise would have been excellent 


thie 


in considering a new biography of the prophet one naturally regards 


attitude of the author as of prime importance. It 1s a pleasure to bh 
able to say that a perusal of this volume shows that Professor Margo 
liouth has sincerely tried to give a just and impartial account of th 
career of his “ Hero”, and that he has succeeded in his avowed aim ot 
making his book neither an apology nor an indictment. That his views 
in regard to all matters of detail will meet with universal agreement Is 
not to be expected in a subject of so much difficulty, and one in which 
there is so much room for honest difference of opinion. It will prob 
ably be generally admitted that the author has not over-idealized Mo 
hammed. Some will feel that the author shows insufficient sympathy 


for the Jews in his story of Mohammed's dealings with them, and it 1s 


certain that his slur on their fighting qualities (p. 3) will be resented 
in some quarters, even though he says (p. 194) that, “ Fighting under 
foreign commanders, and by the side of brave men, the Jews have often 


proved themselves as good soldiers as other men.” 


Some idea of our author's treatment of his subject mav be gained by 
a glance at the titles of the chapters, which are, respectively: The 


sirthplace of the Hero; Early Life of Mohammed; Islam as a Secret 
Society; Publicity; History of the Meccan Period; The Migration: Th 
Battle of Badr; Progress and a Setback; The Destruction of the Jews 
Steps towards the Taking of Meccah: The Taking of Meccah; The Set- 
tlement of Arabia; The Last Year. 


In addition to a number of illustrations there are a plan of Meceah 
a map of Arabia in the seventh century a. p., and one of West ¢ entral 
Arabia in the same period. The combined index and glossary, covering 
as it does only eight pages and a half, was manifestly not intended to 
give a complete list of all the passages where a given name or a given 
topic occurs. In fact some names occurring 1 the text are not entered 
in the index. 

In a short review it is impossible to go into many details, but 
tion may be called to one little slip, namely, in the no 
of page 57. Professor Margoliouth is, no doubt, perfectly aware that 


rain does fall in Egypt; moreover, what Professor Noldeke actually says 


in his Sketches from Eastern History, chapter pp. “he 


makes the fertility of Egypt—where rain ts almost never seen and neve 
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missed—depend on rain instead of the inundations of the Nile (xil. 49).” 

rhe book is packed with information, references are very freely 
given, and from these and from the bibliography (pp. Xxili-xxvi), 
together with various notices in the preface, the student can get an 
excellent general idea of the bibliography of the subject. The proof- 
reading has been carefully done. As remarked above, difference of 
opinion as to details there is bound to be, but Professor Margoliouth 
has in this work produced a life of Mohammed which no student can 
afford to neglect 


J. R. Jeweri 


England under the Normans and Angevins, 1066-1272. By H. W. 

C. Davis, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (New York: G. 

Putnam's Sons; London: Methuen and Company. 1905. 

Pp. xxii, 577.) 

lis, the second in chronological order in Professor Oman’s series, 
is an attractive book, at once well-planned, well-written, and scholarly. 
The narrative is crisp and clear and the characterizations pointed, and 
Mr. Davis treats his theme broadly, contriving to say something on 
practically every aspect of the period, and finding space for two readable 
chapters on intellectual and social conditions. Indeed the treatment is 
in some places so broad as to lead to unnecessary and even unhistorical 
digressions. The author cannot take up the conquest of Ireland with- 
out applying the fable of the hare and the tortoise to the Celtic and 
Teutonic characters, and he considers it part of his business as a his- 
torian to decide whether the influence of monasticism and the Crusades 
was good or bad, after a fashion which recalls the Iliirdigungen once 
popular in certain German schools of historical philosophy. Such lapses 
into teleology are, however, brief and infrequent, more common defects 
being a tendency to subjective judgments and sweeping statements. 

rhe book claims (p. xi) to be “ based throughout upon the original 
authorities ", and while we cannot suppose that this is meant to be taken 
with literal exactness, it is plain that Mr. Davis has read widely in the 
printed sources and used them to good purpose. The monographic con- 
tributions of English and German scholars have also been industriously 
utilized, but there is a curious neglect of the results of American inves- 
tigations. Of the various studies of Gross and G. B. Adams he cites 
only the Gild Merchant and Coroners’ Rolls and Adams's brief note on 
the commune of London. He has evidently not seen Adams's interpre- 
tation of the writ of Henry I. regarding the local courts (AMERICAN 
HistortcaL Review, VIII. 487-490), or Lapsley’s County Palatine of 
Durham, or Thatcher's Studies concerning Adrian II’. A perusal of 
Larson’s King’s Household in England before the Norman Conquest 
would have saved him from the statement that the household of the 


West-Saxon king was a copy of the Carolingian (p. 44). He would 
also have found evidence in this Review (VIII. 625, note 3) that the 
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Norman bailiae are older than Henry I] nd (X. 440) that Beards 


Justice of the Peace 1s not one ot the “ Harvard Studies p. 3260) 
French writers fare better, although Mr. Davis has overlooked three 
recent books of importance for his subject: Guilhiermoz s Origut fe la 
Noblesse, Lot's Fidéles ou Vassaux, and Richard's Histoire des Comtes 

nl Schater 


de Poitou. Baldwin's notable studies of the king's council and Schater 
new interpretation of the Concordat of Worms probably appeared too 
late to be utilized. 

Phere are several useful maps and some brief appendixe- which deal 
at somewhat greater length than the text with such topics as 
dition of Normandy before the Conquest, the earls of the Norman pet 


and local justice under the Norman kings. We are glad 


iod, 


Lillebonne ot Toso, the 


tion here called to the decrees of the council of 


importance of which has not been sufficiently recognized. The ten 
page bibliography serves no useful purpose, as it contains excec dingly 
little that could not have been found in more adequate and accurate 


form in Gross’s Sources and Literature of whose existence the reader 
is not even informed. The proof-reading 1s apt to ln 
larly in citing the titles of hooks, as when Ulysses Ro 
the Welsh disguise of “ W Roberts ” (p. 534) and (p. 53 

Delisle is made the editor of an unidentifiable edition of Joinville 
Louis VI. in 


vert appears mn 


8) Léopold 


Other obvious slips are the placing of the accession ¢ 


same Vea as nat 


1100 (p. 147) and the death of Gregory VIL. in the 
of the Conqueror (p. 88). Such forms as “ Mellent” and “ Ypres” 


(also “ Yprés”, pp. 170, 171) would be difficult to justify. It ts im 


portant, if true, that Alexander Neckam lectured on the physical and 
metaphysical works of Aristotle at Paris in 1180 (p. 502), but, unk r 
1 obscure matter, the 


tunately for our knowledge of an important and 
is not true, unless Mr. Davis has found some 
The date of Neckam’s teaching at Paris 


statement new evidence 
which he refrains from citing. 

quite possible, though it would seem to rest upon the untrustworthy 
heen brought forward which 


1s 
authority of DuBoulay, but nothing has vet 
shows that the “new Aristotle ” reached Paris before the year 1200 


Mr. Davis's account is more comprehensive and the narrative por- 
tions of it are less detailed than is the History of England from 1066 
to 1216 recently published by Professor G. B. Adams, which ts restr ted 
to political history by the plan of the series im which it appears; but 
though he is often fresh and suggestive, he does not give the impression 
of having pondered so deeply as Professor Adams the fundamental prob- 
must face. 


of this 


lems of English institutions which the historian | 
the Norman Conquest 


Thus Mr. Davis is rather elusive on the results « 


of the relations of the 


and fails to give any such discussion Conquest to 
feudalism as seems necessary to a proper understanding 0 
man history. In sharp contrast to Professor Adams and 
he holds (p. O08) that the polices ( 
f William Rufus and that “ the 


1 
ire extremely modes in 


trend of recent investigations, 
I. was essentially a continuation of that o 


improvements for which Henry 1s respo 


| 
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their scope”. He treats the reign of Stephen quite briefly, and main- 
tains against Mr. Round, whose conclusions Professor Adams accepts, 
the view of the anarchy which he has developed more fully in a recent 
number of the English Historical Review. In discussing the Great 
Charter Mr. Davis does not take account of the views of Professor 
Adams and Professor Maitland, according to which the most significant 
feature of the Charter lies in its assertion of the principle that the king 
is below the law. It would be interesting, did space permit, to follow 
out in detail the comparison of these two books, but enough has perhaps 
been said to show that they differ widely in general scope and in the 
treatment of particular topics and supplement each other in such a way 
that there is plenty of room for them both. 
CHarves H. Haskins. 


Chronicles of London. Edited with introduction and notes by 
CHARLES LeTuBRipGe Kincsrorp, M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1905. Pp. xlviii, 368.) 

Tue chronicles printed in this volume set forth important events of 
local or national interest arranged under the names of the successive 
mayors and sheriffs of London. Mr. Kingsford mentions the instance 
of a Bristol chronicle of this type preserved in the Kalendar of Robert 
Ricart, who was town clerk of Bristol in the time of Edward IV. and 
who compiled his work at the bidding of the municipal corporation. 
But there were many mayors’ chronicles or calendars in other boroughs 
besides Bristol to which Mr. Kingsford might have called attention, for 
example, at Chester, Coventry, Leicester, Plymouth, Shrewsbury, and 
York. They vary in fullness. Some are mere catalogues of mayors 
with meagre memoranda of municipal transactions, while others, espe- 
cially those of London, widen into a narrative of national affairs, and 
are of considerable value for the history not merely of the city but also 
of the kingdom. In fact, London is the only English city which pro- 
duced chronicles comparable with those of continental towns. The old- 
est are the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, written in Latin in 1274, and the 
French Croniques, compiled about the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Kingsford has made a substantial addition to our knowledge of 
this branch of historical literature by editing three English chronicles 
of London from the Cottonian manuscripts in the British Museum. One 
of them, extending from 11&9 to 1432, was written about the year 1435; 
another covers the period 1415 to 1443, the year in which it was prob- 
ably written; and the third gives a narrative of events from 1216 to 
1509, the early portion compiled about 1440, from which year it was 
continued by other writers. Down to the end of the reign of Henry 
IV. they have much matter in common and seem to have been derived 
from one original source, but from the year 1414 onward they were 
written contemporaneously with the events which they record. From 
them Fabyan, Hall, Holinshed, Arnold, Stow, and other later London 
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chroniclers derived much of their mat rial. as Mr. Kingsford ports t 
in detail in his introduction. He also indicates the method by whi 

the old chronicles of London reached their present form, and shows 
that the main sources from which they were derived were pr it 


official letters and civic or public documents Moreover, he gives a 


detailed account of the contents of the chronicles which 
cating the additions which they make to our knowledge of English hi 
tory, especially in the fifteenth century 

The Vitellius Chronicle (1216-1509) 1s particularly 


study of the reign 


interesting. Its 
value as one of the best contemporary sources for the 
of Henry VII. has been recognized by Dr. Busch and other authorities 
and of Perkin Warbeck are among 


the fullest that have come down to us. Under the vear 1498 (p. 224) 
Cabot. “a Straunger Venisian 


The accounts of the Cornish rising 


there is a passage concerning John 


which furnishes important evidence for the English discoveries n North 


America (see pp. 327-339). 
Mr. Kingsford deserves much praise for the 


in this volume, which ts provided with ample notes, 


scholarly work displayed 


a useful glossary 


and a good index. 
CHARLES 


LIND- 


Weltgeschichte seit der Vilkerwanderung. Von THEODOR 
Der 


ser, Professor an der Universitat Halle. Vierter Band. 
Stillstand des Orients und das lufsteigen Europas: Die deutsche 
Reformation. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buch- 
handlung Nachfolger. 1405. Pp. x, 473.) 

\Wuenx a scholar of forty years’ experience in critical investigation 
empirical interpretation 
view of the wide 
to regard minute criticism as the only worthy task of 


show how the volume under review illus 


writes a Weltgeschichte which 1s avowedly an 
of history, the event is not without significance m 
spread tendency 
the historian. In order to 


trates the method and principles which underlie the whole work, it ts 
necessary to go back to the preliminary volume, entitled Geschichtsphi 
losophie, for a brief summary of these principles. 


History is the account of the development of human groups Phis 
development results from the action of the opposite tendencies of change 
and persistence, which are never equal, so that there is always some 
movement. Natural and historical conditions and need are the under 


and in them economic life, intellectual 


lying causes of these tendencies ; 
ight. Need, which ts psychic 


activity, and the state have about equal we 
as well as economic, is the force which leads to change. It gives rise 
to ideas, which are simply thoughts directed to the satisfaction of needs 
The idea begins with the individual, not with the group; but it ts 
effective only when taken up by a large number of men. — g 
the element which makes for persistence In it are felt the needs which 
luals may, with some truth, be sa 


give rise to the ideas. Great individu 
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to be the product of conditions; they are not indispensable, although they 
accomplish much when they are present. 

Volumes three to five of the history are concerned with the period of 
transition from medieval to modern times; the fourth carries the nar- 
rative from the early fifteenth to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Its first and second books are devoted to political and consti- 
tutional history. The fall of the Eastern Empire, the rise of Turkey, 
and the history of each of the European states are described in turn. 
The third, fourth, and fifth books take up economic and social history— 
chiefly that of Germany, humanism and Renaissance in Italy, humanism 
and intellectual life in Germany, conditions in the church, the German 
Reformation, and the discoveries. 

This arrangement hardly fulfils the promise of the author to show 
how each nation contributes to the history of the world; for it makes 
it difficult to trace the interrelations of politics, economics, and intel- 
lectual life. The ends of synthesis would be better served by a unified 
treatment of the whole history of a nation instead of separating its 
political and economic history from its economic and intellectual. Such 
a division of material would show more effectively, for instance, that 
states and politics do not determine great lines of development but 
rather are determined by them, a principle that is illustrated by the 
fact that the political conditions of Europe in the fifteenth century gave 
no promise of her coming conquest of the world, which was due to her 
civilization (pp. 53. 234). 

The treatment of humanism brings out very clearly the author's inter- 
pretation of the period of transition. In Italy humanism developed from 
the thirteenth century on; we find the church less influential, the cities 
rich, and a general joy in the world (p. 268). These conditions pro- 
duced humanism and not vice versa. Neither did humanism create the 
individual; for the individual existed in the Middle Ages as he always 
has existed. He now merely obtained better means of expressing his 
individuality; and the classics furnished the best models for doing this 
(pp. 269-270). Complete enlightenment was not attained before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Not the whole people but only the 
learned were affected for some time (p. 279). There is always danger 
of assuming too general a penetration of great movements; the most 
we can say is: “Im ganzen ging die Welt ihren Weg weiter” (p. 235). 
The period produced great works of art; but the development was not 
caused by humanism (pp. 283-284). The economic basis of civilization 
is stated, in one case, in a rather radical and startling fashion. Litera- 
ture paid better in money and honors than in the Middle Ages, so that 
there was more incentive to literary effort (p. 274). In Germany the 
humanistic movement brought literary and historical criticism, and led 
back to the sources (p. 281). This was its contribution to the Refor- 


mation, which it aided but did not create. The discoveries were due 


to the feeling of need—intellectual as well as economic—for a wider 


| 


knowledge and command of the earth. Earlier discoveries of Americ: 
were not effective because Europe was not ready tor them, 1. « did 
feel any need (pp. 407-408). 

The preliminary investigations for the history have evidently been 
thorough, the material has been well thought out, and then set dow1 
in a clear. succinct narrative. As the fourth volume comes in the 
period to which the author has confined his earlier critical investig 
tion, it is likely to prove one of the most useful of the nine Phe prin 
ciples of method and interpretation which are advanced are interesting 
and suggestive; and scholars may ct rtainly be glad that the 


ventured to write “ another IVeltgeschicht 


LL.D. In four volumes. Volume I. (New York: The Ma 
millan Company; London: Macmillan and Compan) 1906 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Hexky CHARLES LEA 


Pp. xii, 620.) 

Ir is now nearly twenty years since late in 1887 Mr. Lea gave to the 
press his great History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. An insti 
tution whose history had for centuries been obscured by vituperation and 
apology had at last found scholarly treatment; and the work met a wel 
come from the world of scholars such as has greeted no other product 
of American historical research. The verdict has not been changed by 
the riper study of the last two decades Within the last half-dozen 
years the hook has been honored by translation into French, with an 
introduction by Paul Fredericq, the most fruitful European student ot 
the Inquisition; and at this moment a German edition is in process ot 
publication at the hands of Joseph Hansen, the foremost German scholar 
in this field of study. 

But his History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages was only the 
lesser half of the great task which Mr. Lea had marked out for himself 
For the second portion, too, as we learned from the introduction to that 
work, he had made large collections of material, and through it he 
hoped “in due time to continue the history to the end”. Perhaps the 
best testimony to the fundamental quality of the American historians 
studies is the fact that throughout these twenty years, cager as has beet 
the research in neighboring fields, there has been no serious invasion ot 
that territory which he was understood thus to have reserved for hin 
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self. The Belgian Fredericq has indeed been giving us volume after 
volume on the Inquisition’s activity in the Netherlandish domains of 
the princes who were also the rulers of Spain: the Italian Amabile has 
iHumined its work in their Neapolitan realm; the Spantsh-.\mericat 
Medina has added to his history of the Peruvian Inquisition a similar 


study of the Chilean and in these last days one of the Mexican as well 


the German Schafer has even invaded the Spanish peninsula itself and 


published a considerable body of the Inquisition’s records relative to its 
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suppression of Protestantism in the sixteenth century; but none of these, 


not even the last, has found it wise to forestall that thoroughgoing 


Investigation of the origin and development of the Spanish Inquisition 
which all have awaited from the pen of Mr. Lea. 

It has seldom been the fortune of any scholar so to hold the whole 
learned world in anxious suspense. The Inquisition of Spain, even more 
than that of the Middle Ages, has for centuries been a subject of hot 
dispute. It has been more reviled by its foes and more lauded by its 
friends. It has touched more interests in more quarters of the globe. 
\s to the share of Church and of State in its creation and in its control, 
as to the nature and the result of its activities, as to the numbers and 
the character of its victims, opinion has gone wide asunder. The old 
hooks of Limborch and of Llorente, valuable but never adequate, were 
long out of date. Those of later compilers, like Rule or Hoffmann, 
dealing with the Spanish Inquisition only as part of a larger theme and 
with no access to fresh sources, scarcely rose above the level of that 
flood of hysterical “exposures” which for centuries have darkened 
knowledge—at best only an offset to the reckless apologists, such as 
Joseph de Maistre. Even the better documented works of Spanish 
writers—the Historia l’erdadera ot Rodrigo, the Procedimientos de la 
Inquisicton of Melgares Marin—fell almost as sadly into the class of 
wholesale apology or that of wholesale abuse. The records of the Inqui- 
sition itself were at last open to research, but no scholar had _ yet 
grappled with them. What it meant thus to grapple with the unsifted 
records of four centuries of the proceedings of the busiest of Spanish 
courts may be guessed by those who know the verbosity and Schreib- 
seligkeit of Spanish procedure. The scholar who in 1888 girded him- 
self for the task was already in the sixties. At nearly the age at which 
our universities are proposing to retire their professors he entered on 
what to many a less virile worker might well have seemed a life-work. 
Born in 1825, he had passed his eightieth birthday before its comple- 
tion freed him from his desk. 

But, if with him a world of waiting readers may heave a sigh of 
glad relief, it is not because Mr. Lea has at any time left us in doubt 
as to his continued vigor, Chips from his workshop have been con- 
stantly in evidence. Already in 1890 his Chapters from the Religiius 
History of Spain suggested the trend of the results of his study. In 
1892 he dared to lay it aside while he brought out an enlarged edition 
of his Superstition and Force and edited for the press that interesting 
find, his Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary. In 1896 he startled us 
by the publication of a three-volume work, itself a monument of scholar- 
ship, on a subject wholly foreign to that on which we thought him 
busied—his History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences. Return- 
ing to the Spanish Inquisition, he offered us in 1go1, as another by- 
product of his research, his monograph on The Moriscos of Spain. In 
1902 he found time to contribute to the Cambridge Modern History its 
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fresh and stimulating chapter on The Eve of the Retormation All 


this while, too, there was flowing from his pen a stre i . 
on themes as diverse as the interests of his scholarship an e ck nds 
upon his public spirit; and yet, before the beginning of rgof . 
lishers could set us at rest by the uuncement tl the completed 
manuscript of the great History of the Inquisition of Sf s in the 
hands. Surely not even the generation which has witnes t sus 
tained energy of a Ranke and a Mommset nd which stil ] 
Goldwin Smith writing with all the verve ¢ f his vouth at erghty-thre 
has seen a courage and an industry so defiant f age 
Mr. Lea's pre face to the work is dated in )ctober ot yOos tirst 
of its four volumes, now be fore us, appeared in January \ secor 
due in July, and the third and fourth will tollow at imtet ils of six 
months. The present volume im ‘udes two books—the first 0 e Ina 
sition’s origin and establishment, the second on its rela s with the 
State. In his opening chapter Phe Castilian Monarchy “—the author 
depicts in startling colors the political chaos which might well seem t 
Ferdinand and Isabella to demand the most desperate rem lies; but he 
is far from accepting the view that the aim of the creators of the Inqui 
sition was primarily political This tendency “to regard the Inquisition 
as a political engine for the conversion of Spain from a medieval feudal 
monarchy to one of the modern absolute typ he declares an error 
(p. 28). * It was impossible that a king so far-seemg al 1 politi is 
Ferdinand and a queen so prous as Isabella, when reducing to ordet 
the chaos which they found in Castile, should neglect the interest of 
the faith on which, according to medieval belief, all so wrder was 
based” (p. 34); and it was for the solution of “ burning religious ques 
tions which, to sensitive prety, might seem cven more urgent than pro- 
tection to life and property "to wit. the effective christianization of 
their Moorish and Jewish subjects—that they resorted to this extraor 
dinary means. Nor will Mr. Lea admit for a moment the apologs that 
“the hatred felt for Jews and Moors and heretics, in the Spain of the 
fifteenth and succeeding centuries.” was due to any “inborn peculiarity 
- pted as a tact and 


of the race—a cosa de Espana which must be acce] 
requires no explanation ~ (p. 35). © the contrary, he holds that ~ Phe 


influences under which human character can be modified for good o1 
for evil, are abundantly illustrated in the conversion of the Spaniards 
t intolerant nation in Europe ( ibid.) 


from the most tolerant to the most 
and it is to the explanation of this profound change that he devotes the 
remaining chapters of this introductory book, dea 
policy of Church and of State toward the Jews and the Moors in 
Castile before and after their nominal cor 
Inquisition in that 


taking up in turn for similar treatment Navarre and 
Even in Castile, as will have been 


version 


with the establishment of the 


7 


made up “the Crown of Aragon se 
inferred from a passage alread) quoted, he counts Ferdinand not less 
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responsible than Isabella; for, while he believes that vigorous lady to 
have been a queen in fact as well as in name, he has been led to the 
conviction that her share in the administration of her kingdom has been 
greatly exaggerated, and points out (p. 27) that “In the copious royal 
correspondence with the officials of the Inquisition the name of Isabella 
rarely appears. To those in Castile as in Aragon Ferdinand mostly 
writes in the first person singular.” 

In the second book, that on the Inquisition’s relations with the 
State, the five chapters treat successively its relation with the Crown, 
its “ super-eminence ”, its privileges and exemptions, the conflicting juris- 
dictions which vexed it, and the popular hostility from which it always 
suffered—a hostility which, as Mr. Lea hastens to assure us, was in no 
wise due to its religious persecution, but only to “its abuse of its 
privileges in matters wholly apart from its functions as the guardian 
of the faith” (p. 539). Appended to the volume are useful lists of 
the inquisitorial tribunals and of the Inquisitors-General, a brief essay 
on Spanish coinage which will be of service to many besides the students 
of the Inquisition, and nearly a score of precious documents hitherto 
unpublished. 

In style and treatment the book shows to the full the qualities so long 
familiar in Mr. Lea’s work—the same wealth of detail. the same direct 
dependence on the sources, the same avoidance of polemics and of all 
rhetorical amplification. It is everywhere the work of one who still 
believes that the history of jurisprudence is the history of civilization. 
And if, as usual, he seldom stops to moralize, the moral which he long 
ago told us no serious historical work should lack is none the less clear 
in all he shows us of the daily operation of a tribunal of which, as he 
suggests in his preface, “ the real importance is to be sought, not so much 
in the awful solemnities of the auto de fe, or in the cases of a few cele- 
brated victims, as in the silent influence exercised by its incessant and 
secret labors among the mass of the people and in the limitations which 
it placed on the Spanish intellect—in the resolute conservatism with 
which it held the nation in the medieval groove and unfitted it for the 
exercise of rational liberty when the nineteenth century brought in the 
inevitable Revolution.” 

Georce L. Burr. 


Mary Queen of Scots, her Environment and Tragedy: a Biography. 
By T. F. Henperson. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1905. Two vols., pp. xii, 353: viii, 355-690. ) 

Mr. Henperson has added this contribution to Marian literature 
because he believes that recent monographs and concise biographies 
render a work desirable which deals in a somewhat detailed and critical 
fashion with the main episodes in her entire career. He writes with 
especial reference to the publications of Fleming, Pollen, Lang, and 
Hume, and his book is both a narrative biography and a critical study. 
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The results of much destructive criticism are stated in positive form 
without discussion; individual errors of his predecessors are criticized: 
the crises in Mary's career are plainly stated; and a logical theory of 
the fundamental causes of her failure is developed with unusual force 
and rigidity. Some fresh material is produced, but the author's positive 
contribution to the facts of the subject is comparatively slight, contined 
mainly to matters of detail in the critical portions of the work. 

The value of the book lies chiefly in its clear presentation of general 
conditions underlying the crises of Mary's career and particularly of the 
influence of foreign affairs upon their shaping and development. Among 
the best features are the following: the detailed examination of rela- 
tions between England and Scotland prior to Mary's departure for 
France; the unusually good description of the matrimonial negotiations 
of 1563-1564 and their interrelations; a fine discussion of the interplay 
of forces leading to Riccio’s murder; while the chapter on the early 
relations of Elizabeth and Mary in Scotland is perhaps the best in the 
book. Here Father Pollen’s monographs have been of marked assist- 
ance, especially in regard to the succession and Mary’s religious policy. 
Froude, Fleming, and Lang maintain that fear of assassination was the 
chief cause of Elizabeth's refusal in 15361 to acknowledge Mary as her 
successor; Henderson, independently occupying the same ground as 
Pollen in his interpretation of the celebrated phrase about the “ winding- 
sheet” (I. 195), maintains with apparent justice that the argument 
is an anachronism. Mr. Henderson also throws new light upon an 
obscure point in connection with Huntly’s overthrow and solves Lang’s 
puzzle (History of Scotland, Il. 102-103) concerning the supposititious 
presence of Lord James Stuart at Nancy. 

The critical apparatus is defective. References are not alw ays cor- 
rect and often fail to cover all the points at issue. Erroneous dates 
appear far too frequently. Twice, at least, Fleming's position is inac 
curately stated (I. 172, 256). And Henderson asserts (I. 346) that, 
among other reasons why Elizabeth could have settled the succession 
upon Mary without danger, “ Mary was illegally debarred from it.” 

Henderson's fundamental theory as to Mary's failure is diametrically 
opposed to Hume's theory of ruin caused by personal passion and is 
essentially the same as Lang's, with personal reasons minimized and with 
greater rigidity. Mary was the predestined victim of a bitter religious 
quarrel. The difficulty of her task—in itself all but impossible—was so 
aggravated by accidental circumstances that a chance was hardly left 
of escape from signal calamity. “ The processes which determined her 
life toward its tragic close seemed ever to go on with the regularity of 
clock-work.” “Her imperfections and mistakes become dwarfed into 
insignificance as the determining causes of her failure, by reason of the 
ascendant influence in her life of what may be termed fate.” 

The fate theory, thus stated, requires an affirmative answer to each 
of four questions. First, was Mary justified in refusing Elizabeth’s offer 
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of an interview, made through D’Oysell in 1561, on condition that Mary 
should ratify the treaty of Edinburgh? Lang maintains that she “ threw 
away this admirable chance of settling the feud"; Henderson argues 
strongly, perhaps convincingly, to the contrary. It is their most impor- 
tant disagreement—although Henderson's unusually favorable view of 


Maitland diverges widely from Lang's, and his absolute belief in Mary's 


gull 


t and the authenticity of the Glasgow Letter leads him to subject 
angs theories to a searching examination in an appendix. Second, 
was the Darnley marriage inevitable? On this crucial point Henderson 
and Hume are at variance, the former maintaining that Mary was never 
in love with Darnley and that passion did not supersede ambition as a 
motive-force until after Riccio’s murder, when political exigencies, com- 
bined with an irresistible reaction from hopes irretrievably ruined, threw 
her into Bothwell’s arms. Hume's argument (The Love Affairs of Mary 
Queen of Scots, 225-226) is the more convincing, and, if true, makes 
Mary the wilful architect of her own ruin by voluntarily accepting a 
chance. Third, was Mary's Catholicizing policy after the Chase-About 
Raid forced upon her? Could Maitland’s policy have been successful ? 
If not, would Mary have necessarily lost more than the gratification of 
her English ambitions? Fourth, was the Bothwell marriage neces- 


sitated? Henderson does not prove it, and Hume's argument (op. cit., 


given Bothwell’s power than by her mere complicity in Darnley’s murder, 


yg), that Mary's ultimate ruin was caused rather by the permanence 


is very cogent. 

The illustrations in the book are notable for the completeness of their 
range, rather than for their artistic value. Individually they are ex- 
celled in this respect by the illustrations in Lang's The Mystery of Mary 
Stuart and in the Goupil edition of Sir John Skelton’s Mary Stuart. In 
at least two instances—Knox, from Beza’s /cones: and Mary, from the 
picture in the possession of the Earl of Morton—Henderson has assigned 
them to wrong originals. 

©. H. Rieu arpson. 


Scotland and the Union: a History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747. 
By Wittiam Law Maritesox. (Glasgow: James MacLehose 


and Sons. 1905. Pp. xiii, 387. 

THE present volume is designed as “a continuation, on a broader and 
more comprehensive plan”, of Mr. Mathieson’s Politics and Religion, 
published in 1g02. Strictly speaking, however, it is not a comprehensive 
history of Scotland during the period covered. The whole treatment 
centres about the Union, with the main emphasis on its political aspects. 
Industrial and religious questions are dealt with only so far as they relate 
to the main theme. Yet, although the author regards the material side 
of the subject as the more important, and devotes nearly three-quarters 
of his space to it, his chapters on the church constitute his most novel 
and interesting contribution, 
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This is due to the fact that in tracing the history of the pure ly polit- 
ical and economic aspects of the Union Mr. Mathieson has had to 
traverse a path already blazed by Dr. James Mackinnon in his Union « 
England and Scotland, which appeared in 1896. While the present 
author has used some new material and has apparently worked ince 
pendently, for he nowhere mentions his predecessor, he does not 
to have superseded the latter in any essential features Notwithstand 
ing. Mr. Mathiesen’s pre-eminent merits deserve recognition, his acute 
and profound reflections, his vivid characterizations, his grasp of mate 
rial, and his absolute impartiality. While he understands his people and 
sympathizes with their aspirations, he holds no brief for them. For 
instance, he recognizes evidences of self-seeking in Paterson that Dr. 
Mackinnon would not see (pp. 33-36. 56). and is much more reasonable 


in his discussion of charges of bribery against certain members of the 


Scotch parliament of 1706 (p. 143). Moreover, he ts able to see across 
the border, and his estimate of King William's attitude toward Scotch 
affairs is very just. 

Although there are many pages of vigorous and vivacious writing, 
much of the book is very hard reading. Many things are alluded to 
or taken for granted which call for fuller explanation. For example, a 
description of the form of government in Scotland at the time of the 


Union and an account of the principles and aims of the court, cour 


tr 


and Jacobite parties when they first appear would have been welcome. 
Then, to be more minute, we are not told (p. 277) how Scotch traders 
expected to evade the tobacco duty by shipping tobacco from England 
and sending it back again, and (p. go) the cause of Simon Fraser's 
flight to France, as stated, is a little misleading. The difficulty of read 
ing is not infrequently due to cumbersome and involved sentences, and, 
occasionally, the author is a bit careless about the placing of his clauses 
On page 48 we are told that members of the crew of a certain vessel 
‘went into the hold to draw brandy with a lighted candle 

The risings of 1713 and 1745 are, of course, sketched only brietly, 
but the long and complicated negotiations leading to the Union are dis 
cussed in detail, new material being introduced to illustrate the argu 
ments for and against the measure. By an analysis of the addresses sent 
to the Scottish parliament in the autumn of 1706 Mr. Mathieson ts in 
clined to think “ that a very large section of the middle and lower classes 


was decidedly hostile to the Union, and that a more important, 1 
| 


smaller, section was disposed to hold aloof” (p. 132), and, 
ination of the division lists, he concludes (p. 143) that the parliamentary 


Van exXain 


majority in its favor was drawn “in overwhelming numbers ” from th 
first estate—chiefly nobles under English intluence. The apparent para 
dox that the sentiment of nationality, “ which had proved its efficacy as 

motive of separation, was to be equally efficacious as an incentive to 
union ” (pp. 155-156) is lucidly explained His predecessor had already 


pointed out the importance of the ~ New Party” or “ Squadrone” in 
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determining the result. Commercial considerations are adequately con- 
sidered, and the author confirms, with some additional evidence, Dr. 
Mackinnon’s gloomy picture of the material conditions of the country 
during the forty years following 1707. This is all the more interesting 
since Dr. Mackinnon’s views on this point have been challenged by at 
least one competent Scottish historian. In the three chapters on the 
church Mr. Mathieson is on ground where he is facile princeps. Most 
excellent are the accounts of the rise of latitudinarianism, the strife 
over clerical appointments, the intrusion of methodistical enthusiasm, the 
secessions, and all else that vexed the repose of rigid orthodoxy. 

The statements of fact to which one might take exception are few 
and unimportant. In speaking of the final negotiation for the Union as 
the third (p. 110) the author must leave out of account that under 
Cromwell, who, if he forced his measure on the Scots, at least went 
through the form of having commissioners appointed. In stating that 
Walpole resigned in February, 1742, on “ finding that his majority had 
almost disappeared” (p. 341), he seems to ignore the well-known fact 
that the Government had been actually defeated in the vote on the 
Chippenham elections. Again, perhaps it is hardly correct to speak of 
the * discoveries ” of Vasco da Gama (p. 342). Although he opened the 
trade-route from Portugal to India, Diaz had already rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the waters over which he sailed thence were already 
familiar to Mohammedan traders. But after all has been said the book 
forms a welcome addition to a most important phase of British history. 

ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


The Old Colonial System. By Geratp BerKeLey Hertz, M.A., 
B.C.L., Lecturer on Constitutional Law. [Publications of the 
University of Manchester, Historical Series, No. (Man- 
chester: At the University Press. 1905. Pp. xi, 232.) 

Tuts very enlightening discussion of “the causes, character and 
results of Great Britain's old colonial system” is timely; for it supple- 
ments in a remarkable way the recent researches of several other writers 
in the same field. The author’s conclusions rest upon a more sustained 


and critical examination of the “immense storehouses of the writings 
of the day’, particularly the controversial pamphlet literature produced 
in the British isles, than hitherto has been made. The mercantile im- 
perial theory appears clearly as the primary cause of the separation of 
the colonies; and in this regard Mr. Hertz’s conclusions are in sharp 
contrast to the views of some recent writers tn the United States, who 
are almost inclined to view that theory as a deterrent rather than a 
provocative of revolution. 

Under the old régime there was no conscious oppression, no delib- 


erate malice. “In actual fact, the old colonial policy was based upon 
the very sensible ideal of a self-sufficing empire. That ideal was ap- 
plied with a selfish bias by British ministers” (p. 38): but it was a 
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common ideal throughout Christendom; and it was “ encouraged by the 
popularity of mercantilism ”. Politically and to some extent econom 
ically the system had its advantages. Thus, in the hope of making the 
empire self-sufficing, liberal bounties were offered for colonial products. 
Though these efforts were in part a failure, “ we can only say that the 
ideal for which such sacrifices were made was in itself great and good” 
(p. 44). Yet, for this ideal, the slave-trade was deliberately encouraged 
by the empire. This was due “partly to the British resolve to force 
the colonies to cultivate tobacco rather than to follow industries calcu- 
lated to compete with home manufactures 

The first of the twelve chapters into which the book ts divided deals 
with “Great Britain and the Seven Years’ War.” In this war the old 
colonial system “ reached the height of its power”. It was largely a 
contest for trade; and its mercantile aspects are here appreciated in a 
most interesting way. In the second chapter Pitt's Influence as Min- 
ister” is considered; and the conclusion is reached that Pitt fully be- 
lieved in the adequacy of the prevailing colonial theory, and made no 
attempt to create a form of colonial policy which might have perpetu- 
ated the fabric of the expanded empire. The analysis of the “ Dialectics 
on the Question of Taxation” in the fourth chapter shows how naively 
English disputants took ~ America’s economic disabilities as matters of 
course and irrelevant ” (p. 78): and it tends to sustain the thesis that 
George III. has been too harshly criticized as the cause of the dissolution 
of the empire. * The American colonies would have trie d to sever them- 
selves from Great Britain, had she been a republic instead of a mon- 
archy, and George III. been a cypher instead of a despot” (p. 90). 

The seventh chapter is devoted to a strong defense of the case of the 
“United Empire Loyalists , particularly the merits of the constructive 
scheme of Galloway; while in the eighth and following chapters the 
fact is clearly established that the war spirit of the British during the 
Revolutionary struggle was supported by the traditional colonial theory 
which had never been abandoned, except so far as the innovation of 
taxation for revenue was concerned. In fact, the old colonial system 
in essential principle was maintained in the Canadian provinces until it 
produced the rebellion of 1837. 

Georce Howarp. 


The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900. By J. 
Hottaxp Rose, Litt.D. (New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1905. Two vi pp. Xi, 370; V, 393-) 

T nese volumes bear a suggestive and promising title, and the reader 
who is acquainted with Mr. Rose's thorough work in the Napoleonic 
age will open them with large expectations. It will be discovered very 
quickly however that the ambitious title is misleading, and that, what 
ever may be the merits of the work, it 1s not a presentation of the 


“Development of the European Nations". It might be fairly called 
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Phe Development of International Relations *; except in the territorial 
sense there is surprisingly little study of national growth even in the 


narrow political limits set down for the author by the prevailing English 
historical proclivities. This is indeed indicated in the preface, when 
Mr. Rose declares (pp. vi-vii) that he has found it advisable to limit 
his work to “ external events ” or “ events which had a distinctly forma- 
tive influence on the development of European States”. But enough 
space is given to purely domestic conditions to show that the author 
supposes himself to be really presenting national development from this 
point of view; one is led to the suspicion that there is here a confusion 
of the nation and the state (in the international sense) that is surpris- 
ing ina writer of Mr. Rose’s experience. 

The real scope of the work will be made clear by the tables of con- 
tents. Volume [., after a brief introductory reference to earlier events, 
devotes three chapters (pp. 28-108) to the Franco-German war, two 
(pp. log-152) to the founding of the French Republic, one (pp. 153 
183) to the German Empire, four (pp. 184-343) to the Balkan Penin- 
sula (mainly from the international point of view), and closes with a 
sketch of Russian domestic conditions (pp. 344-376). Volume IT. opens 
with a description of the Triple and Dual Alliances (pp. 1-43), and ts 
thereafter devoted to the expansion and rivalries of the great states in 
Asia and Africa, ending with a brief critical Epilogue (pp. 320-336). 
mainly on British foreign policy. There are of course many brief scat- 
tered references to domestic conditions, but they are all fragmentary, 
and entirely subsidiary to the presentation of foreign relations. The 
chapters on Germany and Russia are the only ones that profess to deal 
with internal development throughout the period, and they are exceed- 
ingly meagre and unsatisfying. There is no serious study of the prog- 
ress of nationality, of the results of the new unity in Germany or in 
Italy, the two new national organisms whose history would seem to be 
specially indicated in Mr. Rose's title: absolutely no attention is given 
to Austro-Hungary, the most interesting and critical region in Europe 
from the standpoint of national growths. Most writers have hitherto 
agreed in regarding a heightening of national spirit with respect espe- 
cially to the elements of race and language as a general and peculiar 
manifestation in this period; this work neglects the topic almost utterly. 
Such a topic would properly embrace a study of the democratic develop- 
ment underlying this nationalism and distinguishing it from the national- 
ism of earlier periods; the obligation lies lightly on Mr. Rose. These 
are sides of this matter which even the narrowest English view would 
recognize as properly belonging to “ political” history; it is of course 
not surprising that we find practically nothing in these pages as to indus- 
trial or commercial developments, even from the point of view of the 
place of the new industrial rivalries in the later international relations. 

It is then very clear that the author has had a conception of his 
task different from that which his title naturally suggests. It is a disap- 
pointing fact: for a great service might be rendered in the field which 
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has here been left unworked—a much greater, It W wld seem, than 
through any degree of scrutiny or analysis of the elusive w g 
the diplomacy of the last generation 

As to the value of the studies of international relations which make 
up most of these volumes students will probably ditter The cl rs 


on the causes of the Franco-German war and on the Englis 


rivalry in Near Asia are undoubtedly valuable: the others do not 


particularly fresh or thorough or suggestive (compare, ¢. 3 Dri 
Problémes Politiques). What Mr. Rose means by referring to hims 


as a “pioneer” in this field (preface, p. 1) 1s not clear; these 
have been frequently presented, and Mr. Rose hims lf mentions the cor 
cluding volume of Lavisse and Rambaud's Histoire Générale, covering 


1 loubtless 


more fully precisely the same period. There 1s 4 i 


ncorporate 


here some new material and a good deal of hard work: but with 1 


to the test of pioneer work—value to the later more thorough histor: 
—it does not clearly appear that any serious change made in the sit 
uation. There is no adequate treatment of, indeed almost no re ferences 
to, the papacy as an international element \ good deal of space ts 
given to military movements, which are well described 
noticeable and perhaps characteristic that there 1s no effort to examin 
thoroughly the great military and naval development of the period, ever 


to the extent of clear statements of the principles and operation ot 
systems or the extent of the forces. Phe narrative is usually clear 


pleasing, with some marks of haste. A happy reference is made te 


? { 


sentence with respect to 


militaristic development in a con 
man and Italian conditions: “After struggling for a generation through 
a wilderness of plots and punishments, those two peoples reached the 
Promised Land, only to find it a parade ground we 
oceasional flash of this kind to reconcile us to l of 


consfield at the Congress of Berlin that he “ disdaintully sipped m 


of delight that rarely comes to the lips even of the gods of diplomacy 
(1. 279), or of Boulangism that “its challenging snorts died aw 1! 
sounds which were finally recognised as convulsive bravings ” (IL. 30) 
To haste may be mainly attributed various dubious remarks with regar 
to Central European development ; as when we are told that t 
the political occurrences on the Continent in the vears ISI5 to 1870 
the revolts, revolutions, and wars, that give a sp ial character to the 
history of the century—resulted directly from the bad or impertect 
arrangements of the Congress of Vienna ind of the so-called Holy A 


ance” (1. 6), or that “ The completion of the na 
Germany and Italy put an end to the pe riod of unrest supervening 61 


the Napoleonic wars” (IT. 321). lor these statements seem t 


an inadequate appreciation of the ‘e taken throughout the whol 
modern period by the problem ot ¢ entral European political organiza 
tion. The unrest in this region long antedated Napoleon or the C 

gress of Vienna; the new factors introduced into the situation after the 


opening of the French Revolution ar less important t 
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The reviewer is led to these strictures largely by the pretentiousness 
of this work, and by the suspicion that a good deal of rather journalistic 
work is here masquerading in the guise of solid historical research. 
This period cannot at present be a field for solid research or full treat- 
ment, in the realm of international relations; and though Mr. Rose's 
essays have considerable value, they are very far from justifying his 
title or constituting a history of the period. 

Victor CorFin. 


A History of Modern England. In five volumes. By HEerpert 
Pact. Volume IV. (New York: The Macmillan Company ; 
London: Maemillan and Company. 1905. Pp. vi, 4009.) 


THe fourth volume of Mr. Paul's work begins with the Andrassy 
Note of December 30, 1875, regarding the settlement of the Balkan ques- 
tion, and ends with the defeat and resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s min- 
istry in June, 1885. It covers, therefore, almost exactly ten years, and 
it falls naturally into two nearly equal parts: the last five years of 
Disraeli's ministry, which had begun in 1874 and ended in 1880, and 
the second administration of Gladstone, from 1880 to 1885. The period 
thus covered is of the highest interest and importance, and one circum- 
stance gives the present volume unusual value. It is the opportunity 
presented in the choice of these ten years to contrast not only the two 
great leaders of English opinion, but to draw a striking parallel between 
the opposing tendencies which have in turn swayed English political life 
for a generation. It does not often happen that such an antithesis of 
leadership and ideas occurs either in politics or in literature, and Mr. 
Paul, who has selected his decade doubtless with reference to exactly 
this point, makes the most of it. 

The Beaconsfield chapters, which cover rather less than the first half 
of the book, are three in number: “ The Storm in the East”, “ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Position”, and “ The Fruits of Imperialism.” The Glad- 
stone chapters correspondingly begin with “ The Storm in the West”, 
and continue with “ The Policy of Reversal”, “ The Irish Revolution ”, 
“ Egypt", The Soudan”, Lord Spencer's Task”, The Franchise ”, 
and “ The Fall.” Here is a series of strong and stirring events. The 
Near Eastern question, the Russo-Turkish war, the Berlin Conference, 
the annexation of the Transvaal, and the Zulu war, Lord Lytton’s Indian 
administration, and the tragic episodes of the Afghan imbroglio—these 
alone would give sufficient life and color to any book. Yet beside the 
events of the next five years even these lose something of their interest. 
The Irish question with its Nationalists and Land Leaguers, its evic- 
tions and boycotts, its dynamiters and its Phoenix Park murders, coer- 
cion and obstruction, forms a vivid political romance in itself. And 
when to this we add Egypt and the Soudan, with Arabi and the Mahdi 
and the crowning tragedy of Gordon, the South African question with 
Majuba Hill and its extraordinary consequences, and conclude with that 
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decisive step toward democracy, the Franchise Bill of 1884-1885, we 
have political material which for interest and importance is hard to 
match in any similar period since the time of Pitt. It is a situation 
peculiarly suited to Mr. Paul's gifts, and as told by him in the vivid 
and picturesque style of which he has before given evidence the volume 
becomes not merely interesting, it is almost exciting. Great characters 
and events of high dramatic quality crowd its pages, and the author has 
not allowed their definiteness and individuality to be blurred by a mass 
of confusing detail. They stand for the most part clear-cut and distinct 
with a certain tragic simplicity. By judicious omission and emphasis, 
the author's strong grasp of the subject as a whole, and his sense of 
dramatic unity he has produced a sort of journalistic prose epic of the 
British Empire, centring about the two protagonists Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone. The latter is, of course, the hero, but the stage is crowded 
with a throng of minor figures from Parnell to the Mahdi, from Mr. 
Bradlaugh to Abdurrahman Khan. Despite the amount and complexity 
of the material it has not overpowered the author's ability to draw from 
it a clear and direct narrative. And the effect is, at least, not lessened 
by the fact that so many of the questions here presented are still unset 
tled, and so many of the characters are still active. 

Whether it is due to the nature of the period, or its greater con 
geniality to Mr. Paul's taste and ability, or whether his touch grows 
firmer with the progress of his work, this volume seems in many ways 
the best of the four which have thus far appeared. In most forms of 
historical writing the journalistic style may be out of place. But in 
such a work as this, dealing with vast and complex issues, not yet wholly 
understood nor fully evolved, whose secret springs are yet In many cases 
hidden from us, matters still too near to us to fall in proper perspective, 
still too vital to our own affairs to be judged abstractly, this gift of rapid 
if superficial review, clear-cut, vivid, and decisive, seems the ideal me- 
dium. In such a field one thay well, like a second Festus, admit that 
Mr. Paul almost persuades us to become a journalist. 

If one thing is clearly shown beyond all others, in such books as are 
at present appearing on modern England, it is that Englishmen are 
taking great thought over just such issues as are here presented. Be- 
hind the question of protection or free trade, behind the dozen other 
issues which express or befog present political opinion, stands one 
greater than them all, of which they are but the partial expression. It 
is what shall be the real basis upon which the future of England 1s to 
rest? Public opinion seems to have swung pendulum-like from extreme 
to extreme for many years, seeking more or less blindly the better part. 
The fate which overtook the Beaconsfield ministry in 1880 is held up in 
these pages (p. 137) as the “emphatic condemnation of Imperialism as 
understood by Lord Beaconsfield, and a judgment for the sober, right- 


eous politics which are neither more nor less than morality enlarged *%. 


Against that species of Imperialism the present volume takes decided 
stand. Yet Mr. Paul is not therefore of necessity to be reckoned a 
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Little Englander. He adds the stigma of futility to the other criticisms 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct at Berlin in 1878, but his gravest charge 
against that statesman is that he did not at that time secure Egypt for 
England, as, according to Mr. Paul, he might have done without expense 
or opposition. In the curious chain of circumstance which finally led 


England into Egypt standing in a “ false position ” 


with full authority, 
ample power, and no legal right” (p. 256), he enforces again an old 
dictum that “It is not enough in politics to do the right things. They 


must be done at the right time and in the right ways.” For, though the 
catastrophe of the Mahdi was at hand, English occupation did not at 
first lead “to any consequences of a serious and practical kind” (p. 
256), and, conceivably, the Gordon incident might well have been 
avowed. From complicity in that he is inclined, following Mr. Morley 
closely, to free Mr. (;ladstone, but reserves his final verdict on the whole 
matter. With respect to India and Afghanistan under Lord Lytton’s 
administration he is not so reticent. For that Viceroy he devises fine 
phrases of polite irony, diversified with such expressions as “ the credul- 
ity which so often balances scepticism in minds like his” (p. 90), while 
he correspondingly exalts the school of Lord Lawrence. In regard to 
the South African question he shows more tolerance, and his judgments 
of the men on whom lay the burden of Cape affairs from 1878 to 1882 
is nowhere extreme. 

With respect to that matter which fills the most space in any history 
of these day s, the Irish question, there is no opportunity here to enter 
into an exhaustive discussion. Its chief significance for our present 
purpose ts that in Mr. Paul's hands it is treated in a spirit which reveals 
the changing attitude of the English mind toward the problem. It finds 
here, as elsewhere to-day, a certain sanity and sympathy of treatment 
to which it has, until recently, been a stranger. Mr. Parnell receives 
a serious hearing; the Land League and the policy of obstruction, even 
the more dangerous situation which called for stringent repression, are 
here accredited, as they should have been then, not to the innate and 
ineradicable depravity of a lawless and bloodthirsty populace, but to 
natural exasperation arising from an impossible economic system aggra- 
vated rather than soothed by a well-meant and wholly wrong series of 
legislative acts. Mr. Parnell, never an approachable man, even with his 
own followers, receives his due at Mr. Paul's hands. With respect to 
some others, the author's favorable opinion could hardly be surpassed 
even by Mr. McCarthy himself. 

In this connection one question irresistibly presents itself here as 
in Mr. Morley’s biography of Gladstone. During the greater part of 
the latter's administration, especially after 1880, the Irish question was 
the nearest and in many ways the greatest with which he had to do. It 
was the most difficult, the most intricate, the most perplexing of all 
problems Lefore his government. It was the one on which his party 
under his leadership was, for a time, completely wrecked. His biog- 
rapher tells us of the weeks and months he spent in his study at Ha- 
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warden poring over blue-books and infinite masses of reports. Yet 
though he hved close to Live rpool, a few hours tron Dublin al ] t! nig! 
he travelled widely in France and Germany, in Spain and Italy, even 
Greece, he was in Ireland but three weeks his life dl the itedg 
not Ireland proper but a very distinctively English pale Phere are 
many strange things about the relation of the English and espectally 
of Mr. Gladstone to Ireland, but surely this is the strangest The w 
above all ways to inform himself on this most vital question, the 
obvious, the easiest, was precisely the one he never adopt Nothing 


better expresses the earlier English attitude toward the sister island 


Nothing better evidences the change in spirit, even since Mr. Gladstone's 


day, than the tone of such books as thts reland seems no longer 
much a bogs of blue books, a seethn g and chaoti mass of ber 
hoyeotters, Invincibles, and dynamiters, somewhat mort list tl 
India. somewhat less known than the Soudan. With the new conception 
of Irishmen as men not absolutely unlike themselves, of Ireland 


land and a people not wholly beyond operation of economic law 
and amenable to rational treatment of a situation different 

England, such as we find in these pages, we may yet come to a rea 
solution of the Irish question. One may only hope that Mr. Paul’ 
jeremiad (p. 235), “in Ireland everything always comes too lat “ 
not prevent that consummation 


For the rest one may regret that amid such simple and foreetul eng 


lish appear unusual words like “ perstringed” (p. 330) and “ dyslog 
ism, and note in almost perfect proof-reading an apparent error of 
disbelieve for “ disbelief (p. 86). It is not to Te expected that 
such a work as this should be crowded with foot-notes and the machinery 


of scholarship. But inasmuch as the convenience of the reader has beer 
so obviously consulted by preparing an excellent index to ea h volume, 


it might not be out of place to suggest that some general 


could be appended to the last volume, which, by referring to books on 


iography 


special fields, would be of great value to those desiring to pursue a given 
subject further. This is the more necessary in that it is not always 
easy for the ordinary reader to find such a In 
where the works appearing almost from month to me 


ous and in many cases so important 
¢ 


The Life of Froude. By Hernerr Pace. (New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. 1905. 1x, 454.) 

Tue Life of Froude by Mr. Herbert Paul is the first attempt at a 
biography of the historian whose work has probally been the subject of 
more active controversy than that of any other Englishman of his craft. 
Mr. Paul was not, so he informs us, personally acquainted with Froude, 
having met him, apparently, but once and then quite casually His work 
lacks therefore all that peculiar quality that comes trom intimate knowl 
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edge of the subject of biography. He approaches Mr. Froude as a public 
man, writer, thinker, and historian, removed from himself by a genera- 
tion in time and seen by him already in historical perspective. 

The book follows the life of Froude chronologically, giving first a brief 


sketch of his family and the peculiar circumstances of his early youth, 


his education at school and college, and the remarkable young men with 
whom he was thrown into intimate association. It goes on then to an 
account of his life-work, the History of England, and makes this the 
thread on which to hang a chapter on Froude and Freeman. We are 
then led to follow Froude in his journeys to Ireland, to America, to 
Australia, and to South Africa, which furnish the text for comments on 
his views as to English empire. The last chapters deal with his relations 
to Carlyle and with the Oxford professorship. 

Mr. Paul, who has had experience as a biographer of Mr. Gladstone 
and Matthew Arnold, writes throughout as an apologist. He has a per- 
sonality to explain as well as a man’s work to describe. He seems to 
feel almost with personal pain the criticism so freely bestowed on Mr. 
Froude, and is impelled continually to account for this in ways creditable 
to the victim. Froude’s early years are represented as passed under a 
cloud of religious oppression, with the natural result of driving him in 
upon himself and turning him against the very influences that were 
meant to shape him. School was worse than useless, and college, except 
for the society of men like Newman, Arnold, and Clough, not much better. 
He drifted into the church, but found himself out of place there and 
left it, and with it gave up his fellowship and the esteem of those who 
had so far been his most important guides. Deserted by his family, he 
was forced to earn his living, tried private tutoring, married a wife 
with money, and devoted himself henceforth to those historical studies 
in which he found his best satisfaction. But again his work set him at 
odds with his world. Criticism, partly violent, but also partly sad, as- 
sailed him. He had strong views about Ireland, and when he was 
invited to lecture in America, he gave expression to these views in such 
ways that his trip ended prematurely in failure. He was sent as a gov- 
ernment agent to South Africa and there succeeded only in setting by 
the ears the parties he had come to reconcile. He was the intimate and 
trusted friend of Carlyle, but when he published the papers intrusted to 
him by his friend, he did it in such fashion as to call down upon himself 
the bitterest criticism from many sides. Finally, his appointment as 
Regius Professor of History at Oxford at the age of seventy-four was 
widely declared to be a shameful illustration of the policy of filling uni- 
versity chairs by political favor. 

Obviously, if there was a something irritating and intractable in a 
man who thus persistently defied all agencies that might have made life 
easy for him, there was also something of power, and it has been Mr. 
Paul's task to discover and to emphasize this. To his mind Mr. Froude 
was actuated throughout by the impulses of a proud, independent nature. 
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incapable of meanness or duplicity himself and equally incapable ot 
understanding meanness in others. He appears in these pages as abso- 
lutely devoted to the cause of historical truth—a partizan indeed, since 
with him to see a thing as right was to proclaim it as the only right, 
unsparing in denunciation of what he felt ought to be denounced and 
eloquent in praise of what he approved. Mr. Paul is quite aware of 
Froude’s defects in what he continually describes as minor details, but 
he makes a vigorous plea for that view of historical writing which would 
overlook an apparent indifference to detail in the far greater importance 


of the general impression to be produced. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Negro and the Nation: a History of American Slavery and 
Enfranchisement. By Grorce S. MEeRRIAM. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1906. Pp. iv, 430.) 

Tuts is not a history, but a chronological survey of the literature of 
the slavery and negro problems. It has no foot-notes, no bibliography. 
and it bristles with personal judgments. The material used in its prepa- 
ration is that which has some claim to be called literature in the narrower 
sense: it does not include the Congressional Globe, the works of minor 
men, nor historical monographs. The author, whose personality blazes 
from every page, is evidently a Puritan gentleman of the best modern 
type. In his journey through his country’s history he has met and 
entered into sympathy with every reputable type of Northern opinion; 
he has met, listened to, and in many cases agreed with the best types 
of Southern opinion, but has never entered into sympathy with them. 

The author's general knowledge of ordinary historical facts seems, on 
the whole, adequate, but some mistakes have crept i. The “ tariff of 
abominations ” was not in force in 1832 (p. 32); Calhoun was not Sec 
retary of War in 1844 (p. 75): the whole discussion of the annexation of 
Texas is inaccurate (pp. 75-76). For the period after 1850 mistakes are 
very rare. In his discussion of the early tariff the author is apparently 
unconscious of the existence of the West. He nowhere brings out the 
internal economic forces which compelled slavery to spread westward 
or die; consequently he misses the whole force of the territorial con- 
troversy, the conflict between the westward-pushing streams of free and 
slave labor. He represents the struggle as a strife between a static 
South and a static North, each receiving occasional accessions of strength 
as new states were created. Consequently %e¢ fails to note the signifi- 
cance of the question of expansion in 1861 and to define the exact point 
upon which Lincoln elected to fight rather than to compromise. The 
constitutional questions involved are rather vaguely handled, a modern 
characteristic. To complete the category of detraction, one closes the 
book with a feeling akin to that one might expect after a performance 
of Shakespeare’s most famous play in the manner so often suggested to 


our imagination. The negro is present only as a lay-figure. 
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\s the economic elements in the struggle are so largely overlooked, 
and the Constitution, the motif of so many histories, is only casually 
treated, emphasis is naturally thrown on the conflict of opinion. It is 
in the discussion of this phase that the value of the book lies. Viewed 
from this aspect, it divides into two sections, one before and one after 
1861. when the Civil War broke out and when the author entered college. 
Before that date the history of opinion is well-rounded, and, at points, 


inal and interesting; particularly good are the discussions of the 


orig 
beginning of the agitation in North and South (pp. 35-45). the review 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin (pp. 97-111), and the chapter on Kansas (pp. 
112-121) \fter 1861 the author presents almost solely the Liberal Re- 


publican view, but presents it with an intimacy of feeling and knowl- 
e that makes it of value as a source. Instead of character-studies, 


we have summaries of the opinions, and estimates of the importance 


and worth, of the principal figures involved. To say that they seem 
sound is but to infer that they are, to a degree, those held by the re- 
viewer. It is refreshing to see the prominence assigned to William 


Ellery Channing, Governor Andrew, and Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
fhe author is optimistic as to the future. He believes that the negro 
has made considerable progress industrially and in domestic morality ; 
he reprobates the recent suffrage laws of the South, but does not favor 
the enforcement of the penalties of the Fourteenth Amendment, for fear 
of intensifying race antagonism; he advocates national aid for Southern 
education: and he dreams of social equality. The style is terse and 
interesting, and the book has a good index. 
Cart Fisu. 


Old France in the New World: Quebec in the Seventeenth Century. 
By James Doveias, LL.D. (Cleveland and London: The Bur- 
rows Brothers Company. 1905. Pp. 597-) 

Ovenec in the seventeenth century ts indeed the springtime of our 
history. It marks an age of enterprise and experiment, when Old-World 
customs and institutions were transplanted to the New World. To trace 
the progress of the century, to record its trials and its triumphs, to 
bring out in relief the characters and passions which it developed, and to 
control the opposing elements through which it struggled require not 
only a deep knowledge of Quebec and of its literature, but also a touch 
of the genius of a Parkman. Dr. Douglas has not the skill of a Park- 
man, neither has he striven to introduce anything new into his work, 
having been content to derive his facts and his inspiration from sources 
already in print. But he has this great advantage over many writers. 
He has passed many of the best years of his life in Quebec, and he 
who loves Quebec and leaves her remembers her long and well. Although 
one may egret that the author has not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities open to him for research, the book as it stands is well worthy 
of careful consideration. It is not a hostilely written work, but the out- 


ox 
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come Of years of study of a subject with which the writer is thorough] 
in sympathy. 

In the three chapters leading up to the foundation of (uebec in 
an imperfect sketch is given of the conditions in Europe and of the voy 
ages of discovery. But in dealing with Quebec after 1608 the author 
has made good use of the material at his command: and from ¢ 
plain, onward, who is presented to us as “a brave, single-hearted sailor 
and explorer, who had a clear conception of duty and followed his con 
victions without swerving or wavering” (p. 243), we obtain fine por 
traits of those heroic men whose labors built up our western civilization. 
Of later explorers Dr. Douglas says (pp. 386-387): “ With the able 
rulers sent out when France assumed the reins of government, there 
arrived in Quebec many a notable character whose name stil! clings to 
the soil of what is now for Frenchmen a foreign land, though few of 
those who tread that soil ever identify the scenes around them with the 
heroes by whom the primeval wilderness was first penetrated and made 
known. La Salle, with its zinc furnaces; Joliet, with its glowing steel 
works; De Pere, in Wisconsin; Duluth, all alive with its railroads, docks 
and huge lake steamers and their consorts; Marquette, now better known 
as a shipping port for Michigan iron than as the name of one of the most 
saintly of the saints; all these places immortalize in their names the deeds 
of men who made these closing years of the seventeenth century mem- 
orable in the history of the New World.” 

Some of the chapters are dull and overburdened with detail: but 
these are relieved by excellent touches, especially concerning the eccle- 
siastical organization. The author shows clearly the difference between 
the French colonial system and the English, and points out how France 
gave the church almost co-ordinate powers with the state—a system 
which the French accepted without a murmur, although it would have 
been resisted by the English colonists. In the story of Quebec there 
is one figure which overshadows all others—Frangois Xavier de Laval- 
Montmorency—and it is fitting that the author's narrative should be at 
its best in those portions devoted to this striking personality. “ A noble 
of France, he stripped himself of all he possessed . . . and to the day of 
his death lived an austere but human life. . . . While disputing every 
inch of ground in the interest of his prerogatives, the Bishop [Laval] 
was founding and organizing a seminary for the education of the priest- 
hood, establishing country parishes and placing in them men of the same 
simple-hearted, earnest type as those who to day make the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Canada the brightest example to the world of what the 
system in its purity can produce ” (pp. 481, 418). 

For him who has known and loved Quebec there is no farewell. New 
France is still New France, and the words which the author quotes (p. 
514) we can well believe he has made his own: “ Her heart, nevertheless, 
remains in the keeping of her first love... . She would not. it is true, 


exchange her present comfortable estate for those joyous days of youth- 
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ful madness, still she sighs when she thinks of them, and even takes 
pleasure in bemoaning her past sufferings.” 

This work may be read with profit by those who desire to become 
intimately acquainted with the brave men whose names stand out boldly 
in the history of the Western World. The volume is well printed, and 
tages passed through the hands of Mr. W. D. Le Sueur and 


les, the reader need not expect to find anv grave errors 
A. G. DouGury. 


Mr 


The Cambridge Press, 1638-1602: a History of the First Printing 
Press established in English America, together with a Biblio- 
graphical List of the Issues of the Press. Uy Rowertr F. Roven. 
| Famous Presses.]} (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
1905. 193.) 
liis volume is the second in a series on “ Famous Presses.” The 

author assures us that he has “ endeavored in this work to deal histor- 
ically and bibliographically with the history of the first printing press 
established in English North America.” It is but fair to say that his 
endeavor has met with practical success. While the substance of the 
volume is dependent upon the work of others to whom from time to time 
reference is made, the method of presentation dispenses with foot 
notes. The general reader, if any such can be found for a work which 
appeals only to a limited circle of bibliophiles, might therefore attribute 
to the author more credit than he actually deserves, a conclusion which 
would have been avoided had his pages been fortified with references. 
This is. however, of little consequence, since the subject appeals only 
to readers who will fully appreciate this. It by no means detracts from 
the value of the book that the field has been thoroughly worked by 
others of whose labor the author has wisely taken advantage. Following 
the footsteps of Isaiah Thomas and Samuel Foster Haven, the writer 
who dedicates his work to that astute bibliographer Wilberforce Eames 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to monographs of that patient worker 
and acknowledged authority Dr. Samuel A. Green is not likely to go far 
astray. 

The treatment of the subject comprehends a list of the publications 
of the Cambridge Press; sketches of the several printers whose names 
are connected with its history; and matters of interest connected with 
the rare volumes published at this early date, the history being given in 
many instances of their transmission from purchaser to purchaser, and 
of the constant appreciation of the market value of these much-sought- 
after treasures. Vhis method of treatment brings the reader in contact 
with many collectors of Americana during the last century whose names 
are as familiar as household words to librarians and students. Here we 
meet George Brinley, James Hammond Trumbull, John Carter Brown, 
James Lenox, and the bustling, eager, enthusiastic Henry Stevens, the 


mention of whose name ever brings before us his many peculiarities and 


ary, 
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the wonderful instinct which led him to secure for American collectors 
so many of the rare specimens of early American publications 

The reader will enjoy the appreciative way in which these gentlemet 
and many others with kindred tastes are mentioned, but he will not tail 
to notice the offensive tone (pp. 27-28) in which judgment is pronounced 
against three Boston gentlemen who secured by exchange many years 
ago three of the five “ Bay Psalm Books” then on the shelves of the 
Prince Library. Those who sympathize with the views of the author 
may perhaps justify him in thus pillorying these names for all time, but 
there are many persons who prefer to accept contemporary statements 
that the entire transaction was reasonable and proper. The same read 
iness to adopt a conclusion is found in the announcement that the name 
of the original owner of the press was “ Joseph” Glover, Students hav 
been much perple xed, heretofore, to determine whether Josse, the name 
by which he was generally described, was baptismal or a nickname, and 
if the latter, which of the several names it might represent was the 
baptismal name of Glover. If he has any new evidence, he does not 
say st) 

The reference to the books of the Cambridge Press as “American 
incunabula “ineunabula of the Anglo-American Press, “ New Eng 
land incunabula or even as “native incunabula might be defended, 
but those who sympathize with the lexicographers in their efforts to put 
a time limit on the word incunabula when applied to books wall question 
whether the Bay Psalm Book can be “ regarded as one of the most val 
uable examples of the world’s incunabula ” (p. 15). 

The act “Ffor the prventinge of Irregularities and abuse to the 
Authoritie of the Country by the printinge presse” as quoted by the 
author (p. 110) differs from the text of the same act in the Massachu 
setts Bay Records, 1V., part 11. p. 141. The source of authority ts not 
indicated, 

The book has a meagre index, but on the whole is a satisfactory piece 
of work, the only serious blemish being the unnecessary attack on the 
Joston collectors which has already been referred to 
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The American Nation: a History. Edited by ALBerr Busines 
Harr. Volume 8 Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1763-1775 
By Georce Evtiorr Howarp, Professor of Institutional History 
in the University of Nebraska. Volume yg. The American Rei 
lution, 1776-1782. By Van Tyne, Assist 
ant Professor of American History, University of Michigan 
(New York and London: Harper and Brothers. tgo5. Pp 

XVIII, 3593 XIX, 309.) 

THese volumes cover the two decades between the peace of Paris ot 


1763 and the treaty of 1783. That upon the Preliminaries of the Ret 


lution is an essential introduction to the following volum« nd the 
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relation indicates again the expertness with which the general series 
has been planned and the interdependence of its items. The first chapter 
of the American Revolution is a careful and exact summary of the 
developments and conditions which made possible the conflict, and which 
are elaborated by Professor Howard, particularly in his chapters on the 
mercantile colonial system, the religious situation in the colonies, and 
the political conditions at the close of the French War. His volume 
naturally treats of the Navigation Acts, the Stamp Act, and the Town- 
shend Acts and the controversial results of each, and covers the period 
of the committees of correspondence, the coercive acts of 1774, the open- 
ing of the Continental Congress, and “ The Appeal to Arms”. “ The 
Case of the Loyalists” is also discussed. The volume by Professor Van 
Tyne contains seven chapters devoted especially to military history, three 
chiefly to foreign relations, three to internal relations and politics, and, 
among the remaining four, one to “The New West.” The essential 
material embraced in the field covered by Professor Van Tyne is pos- 
sibly more extensive than that in the field covered by Professor Howard, 
and yet the volume presents a concise, accurate, and readable statement 
of all the important matters relevant to the subjects discussed. In both 
volumes there is apparent a careful apportioning of space and a success- 
ful adjustment of the relative values of materials. There is in each, 
also, a lucidity of statement that makes the volumes useful to one not 
familiar with the technique of the subject, and there is also, at times, 
a suggestiveness in the form of statement or in the conclusions that 
makes the volumes important from the point of view of the teacher. 

It may be doubted whether either volume adds much to the thoroughly 
exploited facts in its respective field. Thus, the chapter in the 
American Revolution on state sovereignty, while entertaining and bear- 
ing evidences of thoroughness, adds very little to the subject. On the 
contrary, some portions such as the chapter on “ Framing New State 
Governments ” are, to.a considerable degree, newly stated, although the 
material at hand seems not to have been fully used. It may be assumed, 
however, that these volumes are not intended solely, or even primarily, 
for the student, and should not be judged from any such point of view, 
but rather as volumes designed to afford to the studious reader a general 
and accurate survey of the subjects considered. That service these vol- 
umes render in an excellent manner, and allowance must be made for 
the limitations that necessarily are put upon an author by the require- 
ments of such a purpose. The foot-notes indicate the sources and make 
possible for the reader some familiarity with the original literature of 
the subject. If one might with hesitation criticize a small feature, but 
one which seems characteristic, the realization that the Preliminaries 1s 
mostly a restatement becomes oppressive when one notes that in a few 
more than three hundred pages the author uses more than nine hundred 
sets of quotation-marks! Both volumes employ the ocular method of 
demonstrating conditions, and to good purpose, as by the four charts in 
the earlier volume, showing the method of appointment of members of 
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the Old Congresses; and, in the later volume, the charted maps showing 


the accessions to the idea of independence and the character 01 


loyalist legislation. 


There is apparent the purpose to keep steadily in view the problems 
of general national development, and to discuss the various detailed 


events only as they may affect or explain that development 
is more readily attained in Professor Howard's volume, and leaves upon 
the reader the distinct impression that the narrative is simply that ot 
logical sequence of related events rather than a review of happenings 
whose relation is merely chronological. There is also noticeable th 
subjection of isolated events and facts, and insistence upon t 
portance of tendencies and influences of which the solitary events are 
only indications or illustrations. With so much detail, this end 1s not 
easily attained; but it is secured even in the first chapter of the Pre 

liminaries, and persistence in this policy of handling the mass of material 
makes of the volume a success. Of the reviews of various phases of 
colonial development which constitute much of this work, none ts « learer 
or more serviceable than that on the problem of an American episcopate 
and the effect and meaning of the agitation. Of a different type ts the 
chapter on the “ Institutional Beginnings of the West’. which explains 
in concise form the various efforts at trans-Allegheny development and 
their relation to the national growth. The net result of the volume as 
historical literature is aptly stated by the editor of the series himselt, 
when he says (p. xv) that the author's “investigations bring him to 
about the same point as those of earlier writers—viz., that war was 
inevitable because of long antecedent causes tending to independence, 
and was precipitated by the failure of the home government to der 
stand either the situation or the American people; but that it was not 
a result of direct and conscious oppression.” Such being the case. the 
general character of the work, as indicated, the particular scope of the 
volume. and the skill of the author are in large measure all that differ- 
entiate it from the existing material upon the subject. 

The volume by Professor Van Tyne is similar to the preceding vol 
ume in many of its features, although he introduces, possibly, more 
original opinions. Thus, there is some divergence from what many now 
consider the orthodox view with respect to the character of the new 
national government, the author, very naturally and not altogether im- 
properly, reflecting the prevailing views of the times of which he writes 
In so far as those views are allowed to shape his own opinion, he will 
naturally become subject to the criticism of the later writers who have 
interpreted the meaning of the Revolution in the light of political philos 
ophy and of later developments. The introductory chapter of this 
yolume, describing briefly the conditions prevailing immediately prior to 
the Revolution and indicating the general currents of influence which 
were then effective, is an excellent example of terse, exact, and philo 


sophical description. It is to be regretted that the necessity of dealing 


at some length with the details of military history has prevented a sim 
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ilar treatment by this author of the institutional developments of the 
decade. As already indicated, the volume covers not simply the mili- 
tary history and the incidental relations to foreign powers, but also the 
first steps in the formation of new state governments. Upon this topic 
the material is presented in more readily available and in more logical 
form than elsewhere. The author recognizes the political importance 
ef the state organizations of the time, and this may in some measure 
explain his views upon the character of the national government. There 
is also a suggestive chapter upon the relations between the Whigs and 
Tories, and a sketch also of * The New West” which supplements the 
similar chapter in the preceding volume. 

\Without attempting, as indeed would be out of place, a minute criti- 
cism of details upon which the judgment of the author has doubtless 
been controlled by the exigencies of the series, it may simply be re- 
marked that the two volumes illustrate a high standard of “ serial” 
historical work, bringing as they do to the reader who may be only par- 
tially familiar with the groundwork an intelligible and attractive state- 
ment of important phases in national development, and giving also to 
the student of the period an instructive and refreshing review of mate- 
rials. most of which, to be sure, are commonplace. Each of the volumes 
is supplemented, as usual, with a critical estimate of the literature of 


its subject. 
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The Writings of Samuel Adams. Collected and edited by Harry 
\roxzo CusuinG. Volume 1770-1773. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1906. Pp. x, 454.) 

Tris volume of the writings of the “ great incendiary ” covers a 
period of deep interest and importance, during which he was in a large 
degree responsible for keeping alive the flame of discontent. His per- 
sistent and untiring attention to the grievances of the hour, and the aid 
received from the tactless obduracy of Hutchinson seem to the reader 
to have been the chiefest cause for the continuance of ill-feeling. As to 
this. however, it is difficult to speak with assurance, for it is hard to say 
what were the discontents of the common people and of the artisans and 
watermen of Boston with whom Adams had so much influence. Begin- 
ning just before the massacre, the volume ends with the prolonged dis- 
cussion over the power of Parliament between Hutchinson and the 
Representatives, a discussion in which Hutchinson’s arguments were so 
strong and ill-timed that they were successful in practically committing 
the American party to the denial of all power in Parliament. Much of 
the space is taken up with a consideration of the massacre and the evi- 
dence of the soldiers’ guilt. Here we find not only a revelation of 
Adams's bitcer hostility to the soldiery and to Hutchinson, but interest- 
ing evidence of the dangerous irritation caused by the presence of the 


troops. Many of the letters and public papers deal also with the right 
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of the governor under instruction to call the General | session 
at Cambridge, an act which, producing no good for the british cause, 
gave ample opportunity for denouncing a vi lation ot charter and 
for insisting on the limits of the prerogative Naturally much is also 
said of the governor's receiving his salary from England; and the keet 
ness with which the logical consequences of this practice are pointed 
out discloses the power that dams had in handling a popular question 
when with all the appearance of practicality he held continually betor 
the eyes of the people principles of liberty and theories of sound govern 
ment. The shrewdest of practical politicians, he juggled adroitly with 
principles and ideals; thereim lay the strength of the Revolutionary 
movement. It must be said that a perusal of these letters impresses on 
anew with the man’s ability and strengthens one’s admiratior 5 


ingenuity ; but they awaken no chord of sympathy for the man himselt 


Sympathy 1s aroused for misguided Hutchinson, a man ot dignity 


rectitude of purpose, who must have been peculiarly destitute of those 
qualities, unadmirable though some of them may be, which were giving 
Adams success and bringing on the Revolution Phe qualities in Adams 


which Hutchinson thought demagogic he himself woefully lacked 
With a few exceptions the letters are of consuming interest; the 
unities are well observed—one place, a imited time, one body of actors, 


and one great central question. In fact 1f we omit the letters about the 
troops and the massacre, which are in parts wearisome, the rest ot th 
volume deals with one side of the duel between \dams and Hutchinson 


between the arch democrat and the rest rved man “born and educated 


among us“, who had nothing but contempt for the excesses of the mob 
at a Boston town-meeting—the duel between the man who stood tor 


liberty and who, without profound book-learming or much outlook on 


the world, yet saw face to face the fundamental principles of American 
political life, and on the other hand the man of affairs, 


} 
learly than the men ot 


the historian, 


the able administrator, who indeed saw more 
England but was out of sympathy with the dominating impulses of his 
native country. 

That Adams had made up his mind im tavor of independence and 
was all through these years pressing on toward that goal nowhere 
appears in these volumes. Naturally he would not declare such a hope 
in broad daylight, nor perhaps even in the twilight of the newspaper 
controversy in which he ts continually appearing as “ \ Chatterer or 
“Vindex ” or “Candidus”; but if he had this notion any where near 
so firmly rooted in his mind as we have been told, would not 


have been thrown out to Arthur Lee or to some other of Ins cong 


correspondents? We find bitterness enough and much plain-speaking 1n 
these letters but no hints at the necessity of independence 


first to have given something like open utterance to this desire in 1773 


There is no space here to point out the « 


is methods to suit the occasion rhe 


argument and the shifting of hi 
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of the authorship of some of the papers. Did he, for example, write 
the striking letter to Shelburne (I. 152-162) and other letters of the 
notable series of 1768, or were they, as John Adams asserted, in con- 
siderable measure w ritten by Otis (The Works of John Adamis, ed. C. F. 
Adams, 1850-1836, X. 367)? It is a striking fact that some of the most 
noteworthy arguments appear through these years only in papers pre- 
pared by committees on which Otis served. There is, therefore, at least 
some internal evidence that Otis prepared the papers and gave them, as 
he is reported to have said, to Sam Adams, “to quien whew them” 
And there can be no doubt that the Clerk of the House, with the pen of 
a ready writer, which was always prepared to “ quieu whew ” whatever 
maintained the rights of the colonists, was not allowed to frame without 
guidance the papers that are here given as his handiwork. I do not 
mean by this to criticize the appearance of the papers in this volume, 
but only to point out that Adams’s own intellectual course cannot with 
unwavering assurance be followed in detail through these papers. To- 
ward the end of the volume are given the replies of the House to the 
governor on the question of Parliamentary power, the papers above 
referred to in which Hutchinson in full legal panopoly goes forth to 
meet that champion of popular rights as if he expected to face only a 
shepherd youth with a sling and pebbles from the brook. The replies 
were probably written with the pen of Sam Adams; but how much of 
the real argument he furnished it is hard to say. In some measure they 
owed their force to the learning of John Adams, from whom of course 
came the use of the famous Calvin case which he uses so forcibly in his 
own argument. We may well expect to see in the next volume Sam 
Adams standing on what, according to Hutchinson, he called “ better 
ground "—better than mere historical statement and technical reasoning 
—on the ground that “all men have a natural right to change a bad 
constitution.” 

In one respect this volume is superior to the first. It indicates with 
care the reason for attributing newspaper letters and other papers to 
Adams. Little more if anything can be demanded. The notes are 
numerous and helpful. Possibly it might be well to give in foot-notes 
occasional excerpts from Hutchinson's letters or from the writings in 
the press to which Adams replied with a caustic bitterness that makes 
one wonder whether Hutchinson were not right in saying that to 
Adams's characteristic signature of “ Vindex” ought to be added 
“Malignus and Invidus ", to make his names a little more significant. 
And yet probably the editor, who has unquestionably shown skill in the 
preparation of this volume, has been checked by limits of space and 
other restrictions. 

A. C. McLAuGHLIN. 
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The Declaration of Independence its Hist ry By Joun H HAZEL- 
tox. (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1906. Pp. %1, 
O24.) 

Tuts elaborate and sumptuously printed monograph ts a uniqi 


valuable contribution to the rapidly growing literature o1 the Ameri 


Revolution. It deals with the rise and growth of a cons is sentiment 
favoring independence. No attempt is made to trace the evolution of 
unconscious nationality; of the forces which during the colonial et 


and particularly since the French War. were gradually molding t 


colonists into one social body, an American pr ople, which sooner ot later 
must demand a larger and freer life. For the two vears and a halt 


ending with the signing of the Declaration of Independence this work 
is at once a many-sided source-book and a sustained criti al history: bu 
in the main the documents themselves are permitted to tell the tale 
The bibliographical apparatus is very elaborate, and it will 1 
to students of other aspects of the Revolutionary struggle. Th 
to the text and the appendix alone fill 240 pages in small type. The 
sources cited are rich and varied, comprising the letters, diaries, ar d 
memoirs of prominent men and women, the proceedings of local and 
provincial bodies, as well as the debates and papers of the Continental 
Congress. The author has spared no pains to consult the original manu 
scripts, often found in the possession of private persons. Each impor 
tant incident in the progress of the drama is illumined by copious ex 
tracts from the sayings of the actors and the witnesses. To some extent 
the relative value of the leading sources is suggested incidentally in the 
discussion: but it would have been decidedly helpful had the author 
provided a critical essay on his authorities. For instance, sharper atten 


r 


tion ought to be called to the untrustworthiness of John Adams's latet 
recollections; while Wirt’s assertions regarding Patrick Henry should 
never be taken too seriously. 

The text (292 pages) Is divided into thirteen chapters. Of thes¢ 
the first three, dealing respectively with the sentiment of independence 
in and out of Congress, in 1774. 1775. and 1776, bring the narrative down 
to the seventh of June in the last-named year. The fourth chapter dis 
cusses the “ Initial Steps”, from the resolution offered by Richard Henry 


Lee on June 7, 1776, “ That these United Colonies are, and of 11 
ought to be, free and independent States “, to the appomtment of 
committee to prepare the Declaration on the eleventh of the same month 
Action on Lee’s resolution had been postponed to July 1, 1 order, as 
Gerry wrote James Warren, “to give the Assemblies of the Middl 
Colonies an opportunity to take off their re strictions and let their Del 
gates unite in the measure” (p. 123). The documentary discussion ot 
the events of this interval in the fifth chapter is enlightening. In th 
next chapter is given a careful account of the “ Drafting [of] the D 

laration.” Chapters follow on “ The Last Days”, during which the 


Declaration was completed and adopted, 


thy 
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Pennsylvania “. “ The Signing”, “ The Effect of the Declaration and 
what was thought of it”, “ The Fireworks of 1776", ° The First Anni- 
versary in Philadelphia“, and * The Declaration on Parchment, since 
1776." No attempt to give a detailed analysis can here be made. A 


great mass of materials has been critically examined; the text is en 
riched by many documents reproduced in facsimile; and there is an 
appendix (pp. 295-389) comprising, besides other illustrations, a paral- 
lel reprint of seven different drafts of the Declaration. 
Mr. Hazelton has performed creditably a hard task, for which all 
students of the period will be grateful. 
GeorGE Eviiorr Howarp 


Life and Letters of Samuel Holden Parsons, Major General in the 
Continental Army and Chief Judge of the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, 1737-1780. By Cuartes S. Hate. (Binghamton, N. Y.: 
Otseningo Publishing Company. Pp. xiii, 601.) 

THe subject of this biography played a not inconspicuous part in 
American history. He was a member of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly for twelve years, 1762-1774, a brigadier-general in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and from October, 1780, a major-general, a director of 
the Ohio Company, and a judge of the Northwest Territory. Senator 
Hoar described him as a “ soldier, scholar, judge. one of the strongest 
arms on which Washington leaned, who first suggested the Continental 
Congress, from the story of whose life could almost be written the his- 
tory of the Northern War” (p. 587). This declaration that he was the 
first to suggest a Congress of the colonies, a declaration repeated in this 
» Samuel 


volume, is based on the fact that in March, 1773. he wrote t 
\dams proposing “to revive an institution which had formerly a very 
salutary effect—I mean an annual meeting of commissioners from the 
colonies to consult on their general welfare” (p. 21). This certainly 
was an early proposal and may have been the first, but a declaration of 
its undoubted priority one might well hesitate to make. In the noted 
debate with Hutchinson in January of this year, the Massachusetts 
House, presumably under the influence of Adams, said that to draw a 
“line of distinction between the supreme authority of Parliament, and 
the total independence of the colonies . . . would be an arduous under- 
taking, and of very great importance to all the other colonies; and there- 
fore, could we conceive of such a line, we should be unwilling to propose 
it, without their consent in Congress” (IVritings of Samuel Adams, 1. 
425). Any one familiar with the ways of the far-seeing Adams would 
be willing to conjecture that he had already in mind the meeting of dele- 
gates from all the colonies. 
Parsons had important duties in the North during the Revolution. 
In connection with his work significant suspicions have arisen. On the 
publication of the secret journal’ of Sir Henry Clinton, evidence ap- 
Vagazine of American History, X., X1., X11, October, 1883, to August, 


1884, in eleven monthly instalments 


flall. Life and Letters of Samuel Holden Parsois 


peared that a man by the name of William Heron, a Conn 
was in the employ of Clinton and in consultation with Parsons, or was 
pretending to be, seeking to bring about Parsons’s adherence to the Brit 

cause. There is even some evidence that Parsons went tur 
merely to listen to the proposals On the basis of these disclosures 


charges of treason have been made against him. Winsor for example 


says: “It is only within a few years . that it has been known that 
Gen. S. H. Parsons, of Connecticut, was at this time acting as a spy tor 
the British general " (Narrative and Critical History, \ 1. 460, note 5 
but cf. ibid.. VII. 189, note). The author of the volume before us nat 
urally addresses himself to the question of Parsons’s loyalty Phe na 
ture of the proof cannot be discussed within the limits ot this review 
Despite the warmth with which Parsons’s cause is championed, it can 


hardly be said that the defense is unsound Certainly the amount ot 


evidence against the respondent would not justify conviction Possibly 


t Parsons went turther 


we may still have some lingering suspicion tl 
than uprightness and good judgment allowed, but we are not 
to more than the vaguest surmise, for the weight of evidence 
ment seems to be strongly in favor of Parsons. We have no assurance 
that Heron himself was not deceiving Clinton, and in fact it seems lik ly 
either that, while pretending to be a British spy, he was really de voted 
to the American cause or was simply trying to get money from the 
British general. 

Che author makes no reference to the fact that while Parsons was 


judge of the Northwest Territory, a correspondent of Lord Dorchester’s 


who seems to have been an emissary to the western settlements, wrote 
that he had received “advances” from Parsons (Brymner, Report on 
Canadian Archives, 1890, p. 100). Winsor thinks that this 1s an indi 


cation of that “ spirit which the secret service books of Sir Henry Clin 


ton have fastened, justly or unjustly, upon a soldier of the Revolution 
(The Westward Movement, 367). These advances appear on their tace 
to have been concerning commercial relations between the New West 
and Canada, and one must confess that it was under cover of commer 
likely to be con 


cial transactions that compromising intrigues wert 
ducted. Wilkinson was engaged in very murky * commercial” rela 


tions with Spain about the same time, and it is interesting to note that 
Wilkinson wrote Miré that * The two federal judges and th officials 
to the northwest of the Ohio, who are in charge of the settlements along 
the rivers Muskingum and Miami, are suitable persons for the object 


usand dollars a 


first named, but as each of these gets a salary of a thou 
year, I should judge tevo thousand dollars necessary in order to alienate 
them from the United States” (AmeRtcAN Historicat Review, IN 
766). It is not impossible that we must include Parsons in the list of 
Western intriguers, whose minds were preyed upon by hopes of West 
ern independence, or visions of comm« reial 


tituce 


profit, or gleams of Spanish 
gold, or suggestions of British gra 


But in fact the evidence so far brought t ight is not enough 
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blacken the memory of any man. Wilkinson's cynical suggestion, which 
Was quite worthy of him, is not much weaker as evidence of Parsons’s 
approachable venality than the statement of the British correspondent 
above referred to. “ There is a General Parsons concerned in the same 
enterprise ", wrote this agent from Detroit, “from whom I have re- 
ceived advances, that I imagine may prove favourable towards a har- 
monious understanding in point of Commercial interest between Great 
Britain and these rising settlements. In fact the joint advantage of 
all parties who mean to be resident upon the Ohio, and*to enhance the 
value of their landed property must induce them to insist upon a free 
entrance into the Bay of Mexico, and to solicit our trade.” This is all 
that has so far been printed, so far as I know. Must such evidences 
be taken seriously as an indication of dishonor ? 

The author has apparently given much labor to the preparation of 
this volume. But why he could not have taken the trouble to supply 
it with the necessary accompaniments of a really valuable work is hard 
to understand. Had it been written for the general reader or so that 
any one would be tempted to read it, then there would have been some 
excuse for the method or absence of it. No one, however, that is not 
seeking thirstily for dry literature is likely to read the book, and it must 
therefore be judged as intended for reference and the use of scholars. 
If so, why are all the paraphernalia that the scholar demands left out 
of the book? Is it not trying to see so much labor expended in the 
production of a book without foot-notes, without proper indication of 
the whereabouts of the originals of the letters, with some letters printed 
in full and others only in part, in a bewildering sort of a way? It would 
not have required much trouble to make the book in these respects right. 
When will the industrious learn the elements of the gentle art of book- 
making? And yet the author's conscientious efforts have brought to- 
gether a good deal of valuable material for which we must be thankful, 
and the book is likely to be of use. 

A. C. 


The American Nation: a History. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Harr. Volume 10. The Confederation and the Constitution. 
By Anprew CunNINGHAM McLavuGuutn, A.M., Director of the 
Bureau of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution. (New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1905. Pp. xix, 348.) 


Tue opinion that the Federal Constitution was wrung from a reluc- 


tant people by grinding necessity—a view approved, for example, by 
Von Holst, and seeking popular sanction in Fiske’s Critical Period, must 
finally vield to a truer interpretation of the events through which the 
forces which formed the “more perfect union” were mobilized. Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin has made a distinct contribution to this ampler and 
truer knowledge of the real nature and scope of the necessity which 
urged the American people “deliberately and peaceably, without fraud 


McLaughlin: The Confederation and the Constitution 917 


or surprise” (p. 315) to tace the task of s lving “ The Proble 
Imperial Organization ~ and to accomplish tt 


An analysis of this problem, which ts considered a part of the great 


question confronting the English statesmen in 1705 and which occupied 
the attention of a generation, the author designates as the “centre” of 
his treatment of the course of events in the seven years from 1781 to 


1788. With this portion of the volume, the third chapter, he ranks in 
importance the eleventh and fifteenth chapters, entitled res] 
“Proposals to Alter the Articles of Confederation ” and “ The Law of 
the Land.” Of his 300 pages he devotes eighteen to the discussion of 
the problem which met the people at the close of 
Independence. 


National readjustment was, from the first, hindered by four thn 


ws 
igs. 


the demoralizing experiences of a war at once civil and revolutionary ; 
the exile. forced and voluntary, of thousands of excellent citizens; false 
notions of the relations of freedom and government; the fact, lastly, that 
the war had been waged to support local governments against a gene ral 
government. To these obstacles the author might well have added a 
fifth. the natural reaction, namely— a phenomenon not unknown to day— 
which in an individual and in a people follows long continued, albeit 
successful effort to attain a high purpose and which, relaxing vigilance 
and supreme endeavor, permits temporary control to baser forces. 

The first form of imperial organization, completed in 17581, was dis- 
similar to the state constitutions and lacked the essentials of real govern- 
ment, and though the Articles of Confederation tempt one now to smile 
at their inadequacy to meet the social, political, and industrial needs 
of the time, “they were in many respects models of what articles of 
confederation ought to be”. The author wisely emphasizes their pro- 
found significance in one important particular: with remarkable care 
they separated the local powers from those of a general character. In 
reciting the various Articles M« Laughlin passes all too lightly over the 
fourth, which provided interstate citizenship. If, as Bacon asserts, no 
allied states granting interstate citizenship were in all history ever 
known to fall apart, the value to the people of the United States of this 
fourth Article should never be underestimated. The ‘ onfederation pro 
vided no executive department, but constitutional organs wer grad- 
ually growing. Administrative failures and experiments were showing 
the way to a more effective and satisfactory system. With this wise 
and perfectly true conclusion the opening words of the eleventh chapter 
offer a sharp contrast: “ The year 1786 was . . . one of discouragement. 

Everywhere there was great cause for despondency : disorder within 
the states, plots and threatenings on the border, loud laments over 
commercial distress and heavy taxes, and, worst of all, a reckless disre 
gard of political obligations” (p. 165). Evils there were, many and 
dire. in what the author calls “this dreary year of 1786" (p. 179), bu 


they were distributed, they wrought within the states, the force of their 
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impact on the lite of the people as a whole was broken. The following 
words published in some of the newspapers in the fall of 1786 were not 
devoid of truth: “ The United States are traveling peacefully into 
order and good government. They know no strife but what arises 


from collision of opinions and in three vears they have advanced further 
in the road to stability and happiness than most of the nations in Europe 
have done in many centuries.” 

rhe reflective purpose of the people was, despite the evils, forming 
for definite expression. The author skilfully sketches the many “ Pro- 
posals to Alter the Articles of Confederation” which emanated from 
individuals in private letters, in the public prints, and in essays, from 
Congress, and trom various states, and their actual or virtual rejection. 
McLaughlin in common with most historians of this period does not 
wholly escape the temptation to share the impatience so evident in the 
expressions of the wise and earnest statesmen of that day. The pro- 
posals for retorm were for the most part excellent; in part too they rec- 
ognized the proper spheres of nationalism and localism. But let us sup- 
pose that all these reforms, or the worthiest of them, had been at once 
accepted—the power to tax, to regulate commerce, to compel state obe- 
dience, to institute a judiciary, and the rest—would the resultant govern- 
ment have been real and enduring? To say nothing of the lack of 
proper division into the three departments, independent and co-ordinate 
and universally accepted as essential, the people were not ready to com 
mit real power to a legislature of one house. This they felt instinctively. 
This was enough to give pause until the master-builders of the Union 
should recognize, not merely that certain powers should be granted, but 


that the proper constitution of the depository should also be provided. 


The author of the newspaper address quoted above says: “ The single 
legislature of Congress will become more dangerous from an increase 
of power than ever. To remedy this, let the supreme federal power be 
divided like most of the legislatures of our States into two distinct, inde- 
pendent branches.” 

\ notable recognition of the deep and strong and tranquil current of 
the life of the American people which was flowing through and alongside 
of turbulent eddies and slack water is given in 1787 by Otto in a letter 
to Montmorin: 

The reflections which I have just had the honor of submitting to you 
scarcely conform to the vague and exaggerated reports with which 
almost all the European and American publications are flooded in regard 
to the situation of the United States. They confound the uncertainty 
of a people which has not yet chosen its form of stable and permanent 
government with disorder and internal anarchy; but this uncertainty ts 
only felt abroad or in their political discussions without affecting in 
any way the tranquillity and industry of the citizens. If one studies ever 
so little the general prosperity, individual comfort, the well-nigh incon 
ceivable growth of all parts of the republic, one is tempted to believe 
that of all the countries of the world, this one has taken the longest 
strides toward opulence and formidable power. 
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Phis view, the contemporary judgment of a toreigner, which in this 
Cant should be essentially that o1 posterity, does not receive the treat 
ment it deserves at McLaughlin's hand He does however ft 
tice to the difficulty of finding a method for making certain the powet 
of the central authority to perform the duties bestowed upon it “4 
this be done without destroying the states as political entities or reducing 
them to mere districts? That was a question that might well have con 
fused the clearest brain of the time; no more delicate and imtricate 
problem in practical polities and statecraft ever confronted a thinking 
people” (p. 176). And yet when the author comes to treat of “ The 
Great Compromise ~ in the Federal Convention, he fails to feel the full 
force of the truth expressed somewhere by Ranke to the effect that I] 
progress comes through conflict Nationalism in our continental 
“imperial ” organization to be enduring must rest on distributive powet 
An exhaustive exposition of the arguments on both sides in a tace-to 


face debate was necessary. He misapprehends the real attitude of the 
authors and defenders of the New Jersey plan Phe majority of them 
were not reactionaries but were nationalists at heart Their arguments 


were federalist in the extreme, but they were advocates whose det 
of one essential point forced them to overstatement and to an ulti 


matum. One of the Pinckneys saw this when he said 


“The whole comes to this... . Give New Jersey an equal vote, and 
she will dismiss her scruples, and concur in the National system (p 
217). This concurrence readily followed when the indestructibility of 


the states was secured through the equal representation 1m the Senate 


The part taken by the supporters of the New Jersey plan was essential 
recognizing 
this when he says that they now ~ ceased to interfere with the work ot 

Paterson, which 


to the solution of the problem McLaughlin is far from 


the convention” (p. 240). The author's estimate ot 


would make him narrow-minded and ignorant of the condition of the 


country, fails in appreciation of the man whom in 1784 the states of 


of the judges in their dispute 


the 


Massachusetts and New York chose as one 
over territory, who in 1789 shared next to Ellsworth in honor ot 
perfecting the act organizing the Fede ral judiciary, and whom Wash 
ington in 1793 appointed a justice of the Supreme Court 

id MeLaughlin’s fifteenth chapter 


On the other hand, it is a joy to rea 


Here at last is full recognition by competent authority of the value of 
Constitution which henet 


the second clause of the sixth article of the 
forth was to be the supreme law—" the central clause ot 
tution, because without it the whole system would be ld 


impracticable. Draw out this particular belt, and the machinery ta 

to pieces” (p. 247). Possibly, as Mel aughlin points out, the tramer- 
did not consciously intend to incorporate imto the Constitution the full 
potentiality embodied in this clause, but they meant the Constit t 
be the law of the land. So much at least the authors of the New Jersey 
nan must have intended when they off red this clause substance to the 
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Convention. Rejected at first by the builders, it became by unanimous 
acceptance the head of the corner. 

The preliminary chapters—* The End of the Revolution” and “* The 
Treaty of Paris “—are the work of the truth-loving and truth-finding 
historian. Especially commendable is the judgment on Jay's part in the 
negotiations and on the position of France. The treatment of the sub- 
jects of the Finances Commerce ”, Diplomacy ”, Paper Money ”, 
and ** Shays’s Rebellion ” is succinct, clear, and nowhere else in the same 
space better done; so too, for the most part, the reorganization of the 
West, though in the evolution of the Northwestern ordinances, as it 
seems to us, greater credit should be given to Jefferson for his share in 
the work. Through him came the excellent system of meridian surveys; 
and too, while his effort to exclude slavery from all the West failed for 
the time, it should be remembered that he devised the form of words 
which now form a part of the law of the land in its Thirteenth 
Amendment. 

In narrating the work of the Federal Convention the story is some- 
what marred by the spirit of over-anxiety and zeal on behalf of those 
who would make population the sole basis of an effective, national, rep- 
resentative government. On the side of the large-state men, he says 
(p. 211), “was strength of argument and national patriotism; on the 
other, persistence, local pride, and the threat to break up the conven- 
tion”. He virtually denies the existence of some motives which cer- 
tainly inspired the majority of the delegates from the small states. 
Again, on the next page, he says: “the small-state party, whose eager- 
ness and obstinacy * Legan now ’, as Madison tells us, *‘ to produce serious 
anxiety for the result of the Convention’. The sentence is misleading; 
the reader would suppose that Madison had imputed obstinacy to his 
opponents. The treatment of the topics “ The Constitution before the 
People” and the adoption “* For Better or for Worse” is adequate. His 
“ Critical Essay on Authorities” is ample, just, and discriminating. 

The author's references are, so far as compared by the present writer, 
accurate. More exact dates would be in some of the chapters desirable; 
for example, the reader would infer that King’s antislavery motion was 
made in 1784. It was offered to Congress in 1785. The excellent style 
and diction of the author suffer from few lapses, “ making sure the 
observation of the Articles of Union” (p. 176) being one of the six or 
seven noted. The proof-reading has been of the best. Altogether, save 
in the points noted above, the volume is quite worthy of recognition as 
a model history of the time which must ever claim a foremost interest 
from the lover of our country and from the student of its annals. 

AusTINn Scott. 
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Immigration and its Effects upon the United States. By Presco 
F. Hare, A.B. LL.B. [American Public Problems.] (New 


York: Henry Holt and Company. 1900. Pp. xiii, 303 


Tue author of this book is the founder and for the last ten vears 
has been the secretary of the Immigration Restriction League he 
objects of this league, as stated in Its constitution, are “to advocate and 
work for the further judicious restriction or stricter regulation of immi 
gration and to arouse public opinion to the necessity of a iurther 
exclusion of elements undesirable for citizenship or injurious to our 
national character.” Its efforts have been directed largely, if not main! 
to advocating the illiteracy test and excluding would-be immigrants 
over sixteen years of age who cannot read and write some language 

These facts. which do not appear prominently in the work, indicate 
the writer's point of view and also the strength and weakness of his 
product. The book was prepared in consequence of a suggestion from 
the late Professor Mayo-Smith, and on account of its origin and chat 
acter it invites comparison with his Emigration and Immigration, pub 
lished sixteen vears earlier and still the standard American treatise. It 
seems to have been designed to supplement rather than to supersede thi 
earlier work. Such a design would explain, not merely the small 
amount of matter in the historical survey of immigration, but also 


the comparative neglect of some large topics in which Professor Mayo 


Smith was at his best, like the political effects of immigration, the 
economic gain by immigration, and the question of principle im olved 
It might explain also the writer's little use of all except: \merican 
authorities. The work is a temperate and in the main an accurate dis 
cussion of an important political and social problem, but has little direct 

significance to the student of American history. 
The author makes a number of statements without adequate indica 
The low! iw are 


tion of his authority or without adequate evidence. 


“It is estimated that there are approximately 19,000,000 Jews 


examples : 


in the world” (p. 49). No reference is given. What is, I believe, the 
that of M. Fournier de Flaix in the fourth volume of the 


best estimate, 
Bulletin of the International Statistical Institute, 
t any estimate so larg 


shows = O50 000 Ik Vs 


in the world (p. 146), and I have never me 
this. Perhaps the figures are a misprint. ‘Various British authorits 
have asserted that the amount sent to Ireland from this country e¢; 
poor relief in Ireland” (p. 73 


year exceeded the total cost of 
could any British authority have better basis for such a statement than 
a guess? “Dr. True, of the Department of Agriculture 
about 2,000,000 men, Or 6,000,000 persons I all, gave up farming and 
went to join the toilers in our cities between 1870 and 18907 (Pp. 129) 
nade or by what evidence it 


We are not’told where the statement was ma 

was supported. “ The population of New England was produced out 

of an immigration of about 20,000 persons who arrived before 1640” 
the Ne Eng ind 


(p. 4). What is the evidence that immigration to 
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colonies ceased in 1640? “ Records of immigration begin with the year 
1820" (ibid.). A few lines below appears the number from Great 
Britain in 1815. The discrepancy is due to the fact that British records 
of emigration to the United States began several years before Amer- 
ican federal records of immigration, which commenced in 1820. “ Ma- 
chinery has chiefly diminished the need for skilled labor” (p. 34). 
“The Jews we have received hitherto have been . . . liable to disease, 
especially tuberculosis, in the crowded life of our city slums” (p. 51). 
“ Russian and German Jews, who are most prone to become victims of 
tuberculosis within a short time after landing” (p. 259). “ The move- 
ment toward the cities, in which the young men played the leading part, 
leaving the girls at home upon the farms, and diminishing their oppor- 
tunity for marriage” (p. 111). This is curiously contrary to the facts. 
The young women have played the leading part in this movement, 
leaving the men at home upon the farms, and in consequence the oppor- 
tunity for young women to marry is greater and their marriage rate 
higher in the country than in the city. “ The children of foreign-born 
are, after a time, reckoned as natives in the censuses” (p. 119). In 
fact children born in this country of foreign-born parents are always 
treated by the census as native. 

Notwithstanding biemishes of which the foregoing are examples, the 
book seems to me a valuable summary of the recent history and the 
present aspects of a great national problem: and with the exception of 
Mayo-Smith’s book the best general discussion of immigration into the 
United States. 

W. F. 


History of the War of 1812 between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. By JAMes Hannay, D.C.L. (Toronto: 
Morang and Company. 1905. Pp. xv, 372.) 

Tuts volume, purporting to be a history of the War of 1812, ought 
to be entitled a history of the warfare along the Canadian frontier 
during 1812-1814, so far does it fall short of being a well-ordered and 


comprehensive account of the military and naval events of those years. 
Its proportions are distinctly unsatisfactory. The campaigns about New 
Orleans and Mobile are dismissed with a single page, since they had 
“no connection with the defence of Canada” (p. 358). Russian media- 
tion, peace negotiations, and the treaty of peace receive altogether less 
than two pages. On the other hand, nearly ten per cent. of the space is 
given up to imaginary sketches of scenes and typical soldiers, portraits 
of properly forgotten American and British worthies, and reproductions 
of old prints. The maps and plans, which number seventeen, taken as 
a whole are among the satisfactory features of the work’ and furnish 
acceptable elucidations of the text. 

In the matter of purpose, method, and style the volume has little to 
commend it to the general reader, and nothing at all to cause the serious, 
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judicially-minded student to spend any time upon it. It is strikingly like 
certain histories of the United States which appeared about the mi 
of the nineteenth century, when the chief aim was to awaken patriotic 
emotions and pride, without much regard for historical accuracy or for 
careful and discriminating distinctions such as mark the later accounts 
of the period of the Revolution and the War of 1812. Here again the 
purpose is to stimulate Canadian pride by the recital of the part played 
by Canadians in the War of 1812; the same old swagger, uncritical 
denunciation, and exaggerated praise appear once more, making it diffi 
cult in this day of thorough scholarship on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
to deal soberly and courteously with the author and his work. 

The accounts of battles and skirmishes, especially when Canadians 
were participants, are burdened with tedious and pedantic details of 
troops engaged and losses sustained. In the case of naval battles, arma 
ment, and crews, the figures and diagrams are taken almost bodily from 
the Naval War of 1812 by Theodore Roosevelt, “the president of the 
United States, who has written a tolerably honest account of the naval 
operations of the war” (p. 108). Positive errors and carelessness of 
statement are not infrequent; reiteration of intemperate criticism is 
common; cheap facetiousness and crude sarcasm abound. A few illus- 
trations, which might easily be multiplied, will suffice: the people of the 
United States had an “ insane hatred of England” (p. 9); the “ impress- 
ment of British seamen found on board of American vessels” was a 
cause of friction (p. 9); General Hull was a “ruthless relic of the 
Revolution ” (p. 63); Lossing “ had acquired an audacity in falsification 
not easy to parallel” (p. 159); Sir George Prevost was a veritable black 
beast for Canada, a caitiff to whose malign influence (p. 84), weak- 
ness, or incompetency ” “nearly every disaster which the British suf- 
fered during the war is to be attributed (p. 24); he was “an imbecile 
commander-in-chief ” (p. 132), so “incompetent or traitorous ” (p. 314) 
that the author lets slip no opportunity to indulge his detestation of 
him. The retreats of the Americans were usually disgraceful and 
cowardly, a thousand put to flight by ten, while by the British now and 
then * 
superior forces. Captain Warrington of the Peacock ™ satisfied his 


‘it was deemed prudent to retreat” (p. 172) in the face of greatly 


thirst for murder by the slaying of seven men” (p. 340) of the British 
cruiser Nautilus. For all lack of restraint the author absolves himself 
from sin, because he sees “no reason why any American of the present 
day should feel offended at reflections on the actions of men who lived 
ninety years ago” (p. vil). 

The book is devoid of foot-notes and bibliography “ because the 
official sources of our knowledge of the war are so few in number as 
to render such references unnecessary” (p. vii). Almost the only 
approach to the use of source-material, aside from numerous anonymous 
quotations, is in the reprint in full of the important proclamations of 
General Hull and General Brock, and the Address of the House of As- 
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sembly of Upper Canada to the inhabitants of that province. If any 
three chapters rise above the rest in merit, they are those on “ Surrender 
of Hull's Army”, “ Operations on the Detroit Frontier”, and “ Platts- 
burg”. Three others, if a phrase of Dr. Hannay may be borrowed, 


‘can well be left to the reader's contempt” (p. 110): “ Causes which 
led to the War”, “ War declared by President Madison”, and “ The 
Capture of Washington ”, 


Kenpric CHARLES BABcocK. 


Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812. By Captain A. T. 
Manas, D.C.L., LL.D., United States Navy. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. 1905. Two vols., pp. xxii, 423; Xix, 
45.) 

Tuese volumes, which conclude Captain Mahan’s series of works on 
“ The Influence of Sea Power upon History ”, are intended for the gen- 
eral reader, as well as the specialist, being written in a popular style 
with the use of no technical nautical terms which are not explained. 
The author stands in a class by himself, having created his own model. 
\ skilled historical investigator and a skilled seaman, he has brought 
the two qualifications together with remarkable results; nor can it be 
properly said that he has exaggerated the influence of sea power upon 
history, although he has given it such surprising predominance. Cer- 
tainly he has not exaggerated it in its relations to the War of 1812, for 
that war was caused by regulations affecting the navigation of the sea 
and there the principal fighting occurred. 

The work opens with an account of the remote causes of the war, 
dating from a hundred years before the Revolution, and of the imme- 
diate causes, which were two: the inipressment of American seamen and 
the restriction of the carrying-trade. All other grievances were subor- 
dinate to these and could have been adjusted; but these were funda- 
mental. The British position was defensible only on the ground of 
necessity brought about by the struggle with France. The American 
position, on the other hand, was correct, Jefferson and Madison having 
put the case on sound principles. The country was, unfortunately, 
divided, and a strong faction deprecated resistance to Great Britain. 
Captain Mahan quotes Gouverneur Morris (I. 71) as saying in 1794 
that the United States ought to have at least twelve ships of the line, 
and thinks if even this moderate navy had been in existence there might 
have been no war; but Jefferson's policy of neglect of the navy made 
his attitude on paper toward Great Britain ludicrous in her eyes. Cap- 
tain Mahan does justice to Madison's great ability, but insists that he 
was a “deskman” (p. 106) who seemed never to understand that deeds 
must lie back of words. He quotes (ibid.) a remark of Pompey: “ Will 
you never have done with citing laws and privileges to men who wear 
swords?” Great Britain came to believe that the United States would 


argue and threaten but never fight. She fought too late and was un- 


prepared. 
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As the reviewer thinks, Captain Mahan underestimates the difficu 


ties confronting the administration. It was blameworthy for not hay 
ing brought the country into a better state of preparedness for the war: 
but to fight the war efficiently it must have had a united country back 


of it, and that it did not have. Not only, as Captain Mahan truly says 
that 


was the country deficient in national spirit; but he might have added that 
many of the Federalists were mere colonial Englishmen, who were 
determined not to fight the mother-country, who obstructed every move 
the administration made, and who openly exulted in American disasters 
during the war. To weld the country into a homogeneous people efti- 
ciently supporting their government was a task beyond the power of 


man. Nor is Captain Mahan without injustice in his treatment of the 


Pritish 


controversy which terminated in the dismissal of Jackson, the Dri 
minister. No minister had ever gone so far in insolence, and no seli 
respecting government could have done other than dismiss him. 
Coming to the war itself, Captain Mahan declares that the plan 
invading Canada was correct. He defines the true purposes of war very 
happily (p. 294): “ An attachment is issued, so to say, or an injunction 
laid, according to circumstances; as men in law do to enforce payment 
of a debt, or abatement of an injury. If, in the attempt to do this, the 
other nation resists, as it probably will, then fighting ensues; but that 
fighting is only an incident of war.” That Canada did not fall into 
American hands early in the war was due to the inefficient condition of 
the American army. Its record was an almost unbroken record of 
shame, redeemed by the Niagara campaign of 1814 alone, and culminat- 
ing in the everlasting disgrace of the rout at Bladensburg, which was 
the natural result of Jefferson's policy of reliance upon citizen soldiery. 
From the start the successes of the war were with the navy, and the 
Constitution's victory over the Guefriére rovsed pride in the navy for 
the first time. Yet all the naval victories showed the inestimable valu 
of preparedness. The Constitution was a stronger ship than the Guer 
riére and had a better battery than the Java which she beat afterward. 
The Hornet under Lawrence had two-thirds more battery power than 
the Peacock which she destroyed, and Perry won the battle of Lake Erie 
with a fleet generally superior to the enemy's. Perry's tactics were those 
which Captain Mahan urges: “ L’audace, et encore de laudace, et tou 
jours de l'audace!” (pp. 65-66). He contrasts the brilliant results of 
Perry's audacity with the negative results of Chauncey’s caution, Ney 
ertheless, Lawrence should not, he thinks, have taken the Chesapeak 
into the action with the Shannon which terminated so disastrously to 
the American ship, because she was clearly overmatched. The naval 
victories on Lake Champlain and the military victories at New Orleans 
are treated as events irrelevant to the objects and outcome of the war. 
Captain Mahan’s treatment of the war is at once impartial and in- 
structive, and it teaches a lesson which the country ought never to for- 
get. The volumes close with the best account of the negotiations which 


terminated in the treaty of Ghent which has thus far been published 
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Besides the ordinary and accessible printed sources of material Captain 
Mahan has used in the preparation of his book the Navy Department 
manuscripts, the Canadian archives, British Record Office manuscripts 
and Admiralty Letters, and the Castlereagh manuscripts, the last-named 
being especially rich in diplomatic history of the last stages of the war. 
The volumes are well printed, with few errors, and are illustrated with 
maps for the student to use and with pictures of officers, ships, and 
battles for ornamentation. The index is carefully made. 
GAILLARD Hunt. 


Lopes's Expeditions to Cuba, 1850 and 1851. By Anperson C. 
QUIsENBERRY. [Filson Club Publications, Number 21.]  (Louis- 
ville, Kentucky: John P. Morton and Company. 1906. Pp. 
172.) 

Tuts interesting and vivid narrative was originally prepared as the 
basis of a historical novel, and it would be manifestly unfair to judge 
it as a piece of critical historical writing, which it does not pretend to 
be. The most critical comparison and sifting of the sources (widely 
scattered in pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, and official reports in 
two languages) are necessary before anything approaching an accurate 
and impartial history of the events can be written. Vidal Morales, in 
his excellent work, /niciadores y Primeros Martires de la Revolucion 
Cubana (Havana, 1901), gave the fullest and most accurate account of 
Lopez's ventures, but he wrote almost entirely from the sources in the 
Spanish language and from a sympathetic Cuban viewpoint. Some im- 
portant original documents have since appeared in the Boletin del 
Archivo Nacional, Havana, and there are in the same depository several 
still unpublished. 

Lopez occupies really a secondary place in Mr. Quisenberry’s narra- 
tive. His heroes are Crittenden, O'Hara, and the other Americans, 
generally, but the Kentuckians in particular. The real character and 
aims of the expeditions are either assumed or not discussed. The evi- 
dence seems conclusive against the view that Lopez aimed to bring 
about the annexation of the island. On the other hand, this purpose 
must be distinctly attributed to all the Americans who either sympa- 
thized, aided, or followed the expeditions. Mr. Quisenberry takes the 
usual view that the natives were as a whole friendly to the Spanish 
government or too weak and long-suffering to raise the standard of 
rebellion. But the captain-general’s despatches and a good deal of other 
evidence tend to establish the opposite view regarding the temper of the 
Cubans. The failure of the expeditions to obtain the co-operation of the 
native population must be set down rather to their annexationist design, 
to their large foreign composition, to the fact that they were conducted 
by an ex-officer of the Spanish army who had never won the confidence 
of the Cubans, and, not least, to the rash and impracticable manner in 


which the expeditions were conducted. To say (p. 57) that “there 
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appears to be little or no doubt that if circumstances had 


been such as 
to admit of his [Lopez's] proceeding according to his original plan, the 
Cardenas Expedition might have succeeded in establishing the free re 
public of Cuba” is to assume a gov nl deal. It is difficult to see how the 
results could have been other than they proved. 

There is no evidence whatever to support the statement of outrageous 
and brutal scenes at the execution of Crittenden and his men (pp. 93 
gs), which were the gross fabrications of certain newspapers. See, tor 
example, a despatch of the captain-general, Concha, to the minister of 
state, August 31. 1851, published in the Boletin del Archivo Nacional, 
September—October, 1905, p. 87, where these reports are cont mptuously 
referred to, and the statement made that the execution was conducted 
with perfect order. The narrative abounds in indiscriminate statements, 
as, for instance, that “ the only constitution it [Cuba] possessed for more 
than half a century was the Royal Order of May 28, 18257 (p. 26). 
The full-page likenesses are excellent, but it is to be regretted that Mr 
(Juisenberry gives no data regarding the authenticity of the Lopez 


portrait. 


The Brothers War. By Jounx C. Reep. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1905. Pp. xviii, 450.) 


Tuts book deals with the causes of the Civil War, and not, as might 
be supposed, with the war itself. It is written by a Georgian who was 
a lawyer twenty-five years old when the war began, and who took a 
soldier's part throughout. He is thus by training and experience ex- 
cellently fitted to deal with the subject; and, in the reviewer's opinion, 
he has dealt with it in a very admirable and useful way. 

The first six chapters are devoted to the main causes of the strife, 
and one each to Calhoun, Webster, Toombs, and Davis, the foremost 
figures, in the author's opinion, in this stage of the struggle. There 1s 
an excellent analysis of Uncle Tom's Cabin, a chapter on “ The Curse 
and Blessing of Slavery ”, an illuminating discussion of the negro ques- 
tion, and a chapter to show that both sides were patriotically and mor- 
ally right—a paradox very near the truth, 

The author rightly assigns as the true cause of the war the nation 
alization of the North and of the South on the divergent lines laid out 
by two entirely different social organizations, the one demanding that 
its free labor system should not be hampered by slavery extension, the 
other that its system of slave labor should have what 1t regarded as 
adequate protection. This was the gist of the whole difficulty. He 
regards nationalization as having begun before there was any union of 
the colonies: and he considers that after the union was effected under 
the Constitution the national idea grew much faster in the North than 
in the South. and that in the latter it was in the direction, not of a 


nationalization of the Union, but of the slaveholding states. In this 
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Southern movement Calhoun was the great and dominating spirit whom 
all followed. He was, in the author's view, the foremost economist, 
constitutionalist, seer, and statesman of the day. In the great debate on 
the Force Bill in 1833 he gives Calhoun the palm over Webster, though 
he sets small store by a victory which could have no weight comparable 
with that of the unconscious nationalistic movements which were the 
decisive elements. While, however, placing Calhoun as a debater and 
Toombs as a lawyer before Webster, he has for Webster extreme admi- 
ration as an orator and as a national power; regarding as perhaps his 
greatest accomplishment the outcome of his stand taken, in opposition 
to Wirt’s advice, in the Gibbons v. Ogden case of 1824, involving the 
question of exclusive navigation in the waters of a state—a stand which 
brought from the Supreme Court an opinion regarding the regulation 
of commerce by Congress which more than any other thing has helped 
to unify the country. 

The author thinks that Toombs has not had his due, a judgment in 
which most will agree who have studied Toombs’s speeches. For Davis 
he has admiration as an orator and statesman, but none for his military 
ability. All military students must agree with this latter judgment. He 
regards slavery as having been to the South a curse “of magnitude and 
weight incredible” (p. 342); a particular curse to the white, but in a 
way a blessing to the negro race in offering it opportunities for improve- 
ment such as it never had in Africa. Mr. Reed's analysis of Unele 
Tom's Cabin, while doing full justice to its power and influence, wholly 
denies its accuracy. As for the negro himself, that problem which the 
war did not solve, he is not hopeful, though he speaks in no unkindly 
spirit. He estimates that five per cent. of the colored people are rising, 
‘most of whom are largely white” (p. 407). He recognizes “a world- 
wide difference ” (p. 409) between this small upper class and the numer- 
ous lower class of negroes. “ Listless, lethargic, careless, without ini- 
tiative, without opportunity and coercion to make use of it, these multi- 
tudes of inveterate have-nothings are in a bottomless gulf of want, im- 
morality, crime, and disease” (p. 411). This is a picture by one who 
speaks with no bitterness, but far otherwise, of the war and its results; 
for he is now an enthusiastic unionist and has accepted without reserve 
the result of the struggle. His book is evidently an earnest endeavor to 
present the truth; it is a valuable contribution to its subject, in both 
philosophy and fact, and it deserves a wide circulation, 

F. E. Cuapwick. 


William T. Sherman. By Epwarp Rorins. [American Crisis 
Biographies.] (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company. 
1905. Pp. 352.) 

Tuts volume belongs to a series of biographies having for their sub- 
jects men famous in the period of our Civil War. It is designed for 


popular reading, a somewhat slight work but at the same time unpreten- 
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tious. While by no means a scientific military biography, it yet gives 
the main facts in the life of Sherman correctly, and in as much detail 
as the ordinary reader requires. While writing from knowledge ob 
tained from a variety of sources, Mr. Robins makes his principal author 
ity the Memoirs of General Sherman himself. This is as it should Ix 
Among the soldier-records from the Civil War time, not one is more 
interesting or important than the J/emoirs of Sherman. They are w 
ten with extraordinary frankness and candor. While Sherman otte 
has harsh things to say of associates and opponents, he not seldom I 
them speak in their own behalf, or admits what may tend to justify 
them. While resorting sometimes to methods of warfare of questiot 
able propriety, he does not veil his conduct: describing what he did, he 
is outspoken and manly in his detense. 

This quality in Sherman's book is reflected in that of Mr. Robins 
He gives us no indiscriminate eulogy of his hero, while illustrating 
copiously his ability and substantial worth. Mr. John C. Ropes, in th 
Atlantic Monthly for August, 1891, at the time of Sherman's death, took 
him severely to task for the barbarities of his march through Georgia 
and the Carolinas; and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in his pamphlet of 
1905, “ Some Phases of the Civil War” (reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, NIN. 315-3560) 
criticizes severely the historian J. F. Rhodes for passing over too lightly 
the “vandalism” (p. 27) of that fantous expedition. Mr. Robins, too, 
gives the facts and is not reticent in his disapproval. 

For our part we hold no brief for Sherman. Some of his letters and 
speeches in 1864-1865 are not pleasant reading, and some of his act 
were harsh. The world has judged the “bummer” quite too good 
naturedly: so far from being a ludicrous figure, the view too generally 
accepted, he was a marauding rufhan of an aggravated type; and it 
is not creditable to his superiors that so little was done to suppress him 
Sut this may be said: the war for the Union became toward the end 
terribly close and desperate, and it was inevitable that the campaigns 
should become marked by great excesses. If the South was to be beaten 
down, severities were necessary: and the measures of Sherman, becaus 
they were cruel, were very effective. His famous aphorism, “ War is 


Hell ", is entirely true; and it will always happen, so long as the nations 
} 


submit their quarrels to the arbitrament of the sword, if the fight 
comes close and desperate, as was our case, that things will be done to 
make the blood curdle. It is part of the dreadful business. 

Sherman was by no means a solitary instance. Sheridan devastated 


the Shenandoah Valley so that “a crow flying over it would have to 
carry his rations", and Grant has been accused of prolonging and ag 
gravating the misery at Andersonville by refusing an exchange of pris 


oners, his reason being that it would bring at once upon Sherman a great 
new army in good health and strength after their Northern confinement. 


The South did no better; the operations of the Confederate cruisers 
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were against unarmed and peaceful ships. Morgan's raid in Ohio and 
Early’s march into Pennsylvania were marked by robbery and conflagra- 
tion. If less stands to the account of the South than to that of thte 
North, it is because the South lacked opportunity and not good-will. 
Stonewall Jackson favored showing no quarter, as the quick and merci- 
ful way. Plenty of soldiers in our time advocate enormities on the plea 
that the sharp method is the short, humane method; thus warfare will 
end speedily and with a smaller aggregate of suffering. That Sherman 
was of this opinion the biography of Mr. Robins makes plain, the fact 
appearing still more plainly in Sherman's own book. 


J. K. Hosmer. 


MINOR NOTICES 


The Story of Art throughout the Ages: an Illustrated Record. By S. 
Reinach, member of the Institute of France. From the French by 
Florence Simmonds. With nearly six hundred illustrations. (New 
York, Scribners, 1904, pp. xi, 316.) This remarkable little book is an 
English translation of M. Reinach’s Apollo (Paris, Hachette, 1904, pp. 
xi, 336), and consists of twenty-five lectures delivered in the winter of 
102-1903 at the Ecole du Louvre, upon the historic schools of art. 
The author is one of the most distinguished scholars of Europe, who 
possesses apparently inexhaustible know ledge, sound judgment, and dis- 
criminating taste. He has here given to the world a brief general his- 
tory of architecture, sculpture, and painting which so far outstrips its 
predecessors that it will wait long for a rival. The history of art has 
here become the fascinating “ Story", which, while it lacks nothing of 
scientific accuracy, is set forth in a full and fitting vocabulary, and is 
at the same time rich in terse and poignant characterization. 

One of the most interesting things to note in a work by such a 
scholar is the proportion of space given to each school. Here, for in- 
stance, one chapter embraces all Greek art before Phidias, whereas 
another treats only of Phidias and the Parthenon. In the limits of one 
lecture the author discusses the sculpture as well as the painting of both 
Siena and Florence, but devotes another exclusively to Michelangelo 
and Correggio, It is also interesting to note in the lecture on ~ The 
Renaissance in France and in Flanders” that the author thinks it worth 
while to mention the little-known Gerard (Geertgen) of Haarlem, and 
Jacques Daret,-a pupil of Van der Weyden, “ known until quite lately 
as the Master of Mérode, or of Flémalle” (p. 196). In view of the 
doubts cast upon the value of modern art criticism it is encouraging to 
find such an authority saying, “ The truth about the formation of 
Raphael's genius [by Timoteo Viti] was discovered by Morelli about 
i880; it is the more necessary to insist upon it, because it has not yet 
hecome an accepted fact in the teaching of art history.” As M. 
Reinach is familiar with the latest researches of historians, archeologists, 


and art critics, one finds here up-to-date information on a great variety 
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of subjects given in brief compass. Yet the author 1s not afraid to differ 
from other scholars, as when he dates the Venus of Milo three centuries 
earlier than do the majority of archeologists, pronounces the statue “a 
masterpiece of the school of Phidias ”, and “not Venus, but the g nldess 
of the sea, Amphitrite, holding a trident in her extended left arm” 
(p. 48). 

The six hundred half-tone reproductions of works of art, small as 
they are, are still of so excellent a quality that they greatly reinforce 
the text; but the page, split into double columns, is less restful to the 
eye than the undivided page of the French original. As a reference 
book the value of this little volume is enhanced by the very full bibhog 
raphies. Taken as a whole, the work is a masterpiece of taste, of judg 
ment, and of condensation, and should be in the library not only of 
every lover of art, but of every cultivated person; for, as M Reinach 
says in closing (p. 297), ° This study is one that no civilised man, what- 
ever his profession, should ignore in these days.” 

Georce B. ZUG 


Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Hardy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow 
and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. (London, Swan Sonnenschein and 
Company, 1906, pp. x, 349.) The first ten chapters of the sixteen which 
make up this book are a reprint of the author's earlier work, Christianity 
and the Roman Government; the other chapters, essays on more or less 
special subjects in Roman history, were first published as articles in 
different reviews. It is very much to be regretted that the author saw 
fit to republish his study on Christianity and the Roman Government 
without revision. When it first appeared it was a painstaking presen 
tation of the results then arrived at regarding the relations between the 
Christian church and the Roman state in the first two centuries of our 
era along the lines laid down by Mommsen in 1890 in his article “* Der 
Religionsfrevel nach romischen Recht” ( //istoris« he Zeitschrift, LXNIN 
389-429). The special value of Mommsen’s contribution was that it 
stimulated interest in the subject and brought about the publication of a 
large number of monographs and special studies on obscure or dis- 
puted points which make it possible now to form a fairly accurate idea 
of the position of the early Christians under the Roman laws 

At its first appearance Hardy's work was not marked by much orig 


inality, and hence it is questionable whether any justification can he 


found for a second edition in which no account has been taken of recent 


developments. Thus the chapter on “ Christianity in Rome under 
Nero” seems the work of the veriest tyro when read in the light of the 
minute discussions in France and Italy during the last ten years; while 
that on “ Christianity in its Relation to ‘Collegia’” might better have 
been omitted entirely. The elaborate arguments in support of De Rossi's 
theory that the Christians escaped persecution at the hands of the Roman 


authorities by forming “ burial-clubs ” have no longer any weight, as 


r 


the theory itself has vanished from the calculations of historians undet 
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the pointed criticisms of Duchesne. Positive inaccuracies such as the 
following can scarcely be tolerated even in unrevised editions: “ The 
martyrdom of Polycarp at Smyrna is proved by the exhaustive argu- 
ments of M. Waddington to have belonged to this reign [of Antoni- 
nus Pius|” (p. 111). Those elaborate and exhaustive arguments of 
M. Waddington so skilfully summarized by Lightfoot have been shown 
by Schmid (Rheinisches Museum, 1893, N. F., Band 48, pp. 53-83) to 
rest on an entirely false basis and to have no historical value, and as 
such are rejected by all recent authorities on the life of Polycarp (Har- 
nack, Bardenhewer, etc.). Some of the special studies, especially those 
on the “ Movements of the Legions” and on “ The Provincial * Con- 
cilia’, which form the concluding portion of the book are decided con- 
tributions to the literature of Roman administration. 
Patrick J. 


Dahn's monumental work Die Kénige der Germanen has been con- 
tinued with the second Abteilung of the ninth volume (Leipzig, Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, 1905, pp. xlvi, 639), which deals with the Bavarians. 
The volume follows exactly Dahn’s now familiar plan. A bibliography 
ot thirty-one pages is pretixed, and the text opens with a brief sketch 
of the political history and continues with full discussions in minute 
subdivisions of all sides of the constitutional and legal history of state 
and church. Of special interest in this state is the absorption of a 
rather well-developed monarchical power into the Frankish empire, 
together with the late introduction of the feudal system in an advanced 
stage of its development, so that the vassal relationship and the benefice 
were almost of necessity united (p. 146), and the use of these institu- 
tions by the early Carolingians to undermine the position of the duke 


(p. 390). 


The first half ef the second volume of Liebermann’s Gesetze der 
Angelsachsen (Halle, Niemeyer, 1906, pp. viii, 253) has recently been 
published. It contains the vocabulary, which has been constructed not 
merely to give the meanings of the words with illustrative references, 
but to provide thorough philological discussions, and a complete index 
to the laws. Ina single alphabet are included the Anglo-Saxon, French, 
and Medieval Latin words of the laws, proper names of persons and 
places, many separate philological articles like Accusativ, Comparativ, 
Gleitlaut, Modernisirung, and numerous cross-references. The book is 
an almost ideally perfect tool for the study of the laws, rendering any 
passage instantly accessible, and giving a complete list of the places 
where any given term may be found. Institutional discussions, which 
are so characteristic a feature of the vocabulary in Schmid’s Gesetze, 
are not found here. The second part of the volume is to be a legal 


glossary. 


We may be grateful for the publication of Bishop Stubbs’s Lectures 
on Early English History, edited by Arthur Hassall (London and New 
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York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1906, pp. Vill, 391), for bio 
graphical reasons, if for no other, for the light which they throw on th: 
author’s methods of work. For those who can separate what is obsolet 
from what is still of value, they are worth much more than this. The 
lectures contain much that Bishop Stubbs would not have consented t 
print in 1906, much that will be misleading to those who have not at 
hand the results of the later investigations, but they contain also many 
of the suggestive comments which characterize all his work Proper 
editing was needed in this case even more than in the Historical Int) 
ductions to the Rolls Series published in 1902. but is entirely lacking, for 
the bibliographical references of the most general sort inserted at the 
end of the lectures do not deserve the name. If the date of the delivery 
of the lectures could have been ascertained and given, as was done in 
the series of lectures which Bishop Stubbs himself published in 1886, 
it would have been of much value. The book is divided into twenty-on 
numbered parts, some, like number 111, on “ The Laws and Legislation 
of the Norman Kings ”, containing a series of lectures. Phe first eight 
of these parts, a little more than half the volume, relate to the institu 
tional history of England, discussing in detail many documents— 
charters, the Dialogus de Scaccario, the Leges Henrici, the Domesday 
Survey, and others, and furnishing, as Mr. Hassall says in his pretatory 
note, a commentary on some of the most difficult portions of the Select 
Charters. The other numbers deal largely in comparative institutional 
history—" Systems of Landholding in Medieval Europe”, “ The Early 
European Constitutions ", “ The Kings and their ¢ ouncils in England, 
France, and Spain”, * Early Judicial Systems my te. 
‘ 

Osterreich und Russland seit dem Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. Aut 
Veranlassung Seiner Durchlaucht des Firsten Franz von und 
Liechtenstein dargestellt von Hans Uebersberger Erster Band, 1488 
1603. (Vienna and Leipzig. \ helm Braumuller, 1906, pp. Xvi, 554.) 
This volume, dealing with the relations between Austria and Russia 
in the sixteenth century, comes as the first instalment of a work whi 
promises to be monumental. If the succeeding numbers maintain the 
standard of the one at hand, the author will unquestionably have ex 
clusive possession of this particular field, for his use of material 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy any within whose province the sub 
ject might be included. In treating the question of Austro-Russian 
relations as a special theme, the author. of course, goes over ground 
which has already been covered by a series of standard monogr phs and 
secondary histories. One has only to re call the works of Schiemann, 
Pierling, Smirnoy, Soloviev, and others to know that the field 1s not new 
But the richness of the sources—Russian, Polish, Austrian nd Ven 
tian—renders quite profitable the task of amplifying the results of pr 
vious writers; and this, by a faithful gleaning of the archives, the author 
has been able to do. In such a compilation the proportion betwee 


primary and secondary material necessarily varies in ¢ 
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Chapter 1, for example, is based almost entirely on secondary works; 
in other chapters the ratio is reversed. The present volume exhausts 
the period between 1488 and 1605. It brings together a mass of informa- 
tion on the diplomatic negotiations between Austria and Russia over the 
constantly shifting questions of Poland and the Baltic Provinces. 

The limits of a short review make a detailed criticism impossible. 
But it may not be out of place to make one or two suggestions. The 
volume, first of all, seems to start too abruptly. Chapter 1 plunges into 
all the intricacies of a diplomatic mission without attempting to explain 
sufficiently the preliminary situation. A short historical introduction 
would here be a help. In the next place, the bulk of the work is taken 
up with accounts of diplomatic missions between Moscow and Vienna: 
there were some forty in all, and they grow confusing. A table at the 
end, giving for each mission the date, the names of the agents, and the 
principal subject of negotiation, would be a useful guide in what is at 
best a very complicated narrative. Frequently, as for instance in a 
description of Russia after the death of Ivan IV., the author leaves his 
special field and wanders discursively into general history. It would 
have been just as well to take such superfluous information for granted. 
\gain, the absence of a bibliography at the end is a distinct lack. And, 
in connection with the subject of bibliography, it is surprising that, 
with the exception of Pierling, no reference has been made to any 
French works, nor to the standard history of Herrmann and Strahl. 
The use of Zoe and Sophie as interchangeable names for the consort of 
Ivan III. would seem to be an error, and the indiscriminate use of 
Palacolog and Palacologus might have been avoided by choosing either 
the one form or the other; but, in general, despite the variety of the 
sources, the terminology of proper names has been kept quite uniform. 

C. E. Fryer. 


Michel de L’Hospital and His Policy. By A. E. Shaw, M.A. (Lon- 
don, Henry Frowde, 1905, pp. 154.) It is not yet a half-dozen years 
since another young Englishman, Mr. C. T. Atkinson, published as the 
Lothian Prize Essay for 1899 a booklet of almost precisely this bulk 
on precisely this subject. Was the present essay (which nowhere men- 
tions the other, and which says of itself only that it was “originally writ- 
ten as an academical exercise”) perhaps an unsuccessful competitor for 
the same prize? If so, one can but commend the wisdom of the judges. 
Mr. Shaw writes, indeed, somewhat sparklingly, in that epigrammatic, 
allusive style just now so much in vogue among the younger historical 
writers of England; but his brilliance is often at the cost of clearness 
and sometimes at that of accuracy. His foot-notes, which show con- 
siderable acquaintance with the sources, abound in petty carelessnesses 
and are now and then unintelligible. In distribution of space his book 
differs from Mr. Atkinson's mainly in the larger attention given to the 
early career of his hero. For the life of L’Hospital prior to his chancel- 
lorship both books alike rest heavily on the researches of Dupré-Lasale ; 
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but Mr. Shaw's, which is dedicated to that scholar, has had the advantag 
ot being able to use his second volume (1555-1560), which appeared 

1899, and thanks him besides for “ kindly personal encouragement“. So 
eulogistic is Mr. Shaw's temper that he can tolerate no censure of the 
great chancellor, however qualified; and the abuse of Michelet with 


which his book closes is all but peevish. 


With the appearance of the sixteenth volume, Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s 
elaborate edition of the Letters of Horace Walpole is finished (Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1903-1905 }). The editor's indefatigable industry 
appears to have continued unabated to the end, though she laments her 
inability to prepare the indexes with her own hand. These indexes, 
occupying nearly the whole of the last volume, are as minute and full as 
one can demand. Of the last instalment (volumes XIIL-NVI.) the first 
three cover the years 1783-1797. Walpole seems to have found himselt 
old before he had reached three score and ten, and though he lived to be 
four score, it was to endure labor and sorrow and to suffer not intre 
quently the exquisite torture of gout. “However, Madam,” he wrote in 
1784, “I have one great blessing, there is drowsiness in all the square 
hollows of the red-hot bars of the gridiron on which I lie” (XIII. 232- 
233). He continued his correspondence to the end, and these later vol 
umes, though not so full of interest as the earlier ones, have many 
entertaining and brilliant passages. He dic not lose his faculty for 
sharp and epigrammaetic sayings. Madame de Genlis, commenting on the 
Oxford plan of education, remarked “sensibly” that it was probably 
* adapted to our constitution”. “ I could have told her“, wrote Walpole, 
“that it is directly repugnant to our constitution, and that nothing is 
taught there but drunkenness and prerogative, or, in their language, 
Church and King ” (XIII. 297-298). A very few of the letters are here 
printed for the first time, but, as in the preceding volumes, they do little 
save attest the diligence of the editor. We have in these sixteen vol 
umes letters written by a litterateur, critic, and man of the world during 
sixty-five years. There is surprisingly little change in tone, temper, 
sentiment, or outlook upon the world between the early years of Georg: 
II. and the last decade of the century. For two generations, despite the 
gout, time ambled withal. 

A. 


Mémoires du Comte Valentin Esterhasy. Avec une Introduction et 
des Notes, par Ernest Daudet. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1905, pp 
lii, 360.) As writer for a dozen journals, as author of a dozen novels, 
and as pamphleteer on a dozen issues that have stirred France during 
the last five decades, one might think M. Ernest Daudet had done his 
share of tasks, but he is rounding out his career with the production of a 
series of volumes dealing with the period of the Revolution, especially in 


its royalist episodes and phases. It was while working on his earlier 
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volumes on the history of the emigration that he obtained access to the 
unpublished memoirs of Comte Valentin Esterhazy, which were used 
forty years ago by Feuillet de Conches in his Louts XV1., Marie-Antot- 
nette et Madame Elisabeth. M. Daudet has now published these mem- 
oirs as a whole, with a valuable introduction and some notes. The best 
things in the text have already been made known in the works of 
Feuillet de Conches and of Daudet himself. The real contribution made 
by M. Daudet is in his introduction, which summarizes the known facts 
concerning the life of the author of the memoirs, and contains a few 
letters selected from the manuscript correspondence of the Count. The 
editor announces that this correspondence is voluminous, consisting 
chiefly of letters of the Count to his wife, which are full of gossip and 
fact for the important score of years from 1784 to 1804. Judging from 
the thirty pages of extracts from this correspondence, the reader 
wonders why M. Daudet chose to reproduce the Mémoires in extenso 
instead of giving a larger selection from the correspondence, which he 
himself confesses is the more valuable. 

Comte Valentin Esterhazy de Galantha et de Frakno was born 
October 22, 1740, of a branch of the family which had left Hungary 


| ef its connection with the Rakéczy insurrections, and had 


pecause 
entered the French military service. Naturally destined for the army, 
he began his active service in 1757, as captain in the Regiment de 
Bercheny. and saw service throughout the Seven Years’ War, winning 
his commission as colonel. In 1764 he became the proprietor of a regi- 
ment of his own name, which he retained until the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. He became maréchal de camp in 1781, and was stationed at 
Valenciennes during the opening months of the Revolution. Sent to 
Vienna in connection with the marriage negotiations of Louts and Marie 
\ntoinette. he from that time forth commanded their favor and confi- 
dence to a high degree. He emigrated to England in September, 1790, 
hut was summoned to Coblenz in the following June by the Comte 
d'Artois. who sent him to St. Petersburg in September, 1791, as the 
rovalist representative. He enjoyed marked favor under Catherine, and 
later under the Tsar Paul, although the latter declined to recognize him 
as the Bourbon ambassador. He died on July 23, 1805, at the Chateau 
of Grodek in Volhynia, which had been bestowed upon him by the Rus- 
sian government, On March 23. 1784. he married the only daughter of 
the Comte d’Hallweil—the “chére Fanny” to whom he wrote almost 
daily during the frequent periods of thir separation. 

GeorGE M. DutTcHeR. 


L'Expansion des Boers au x1xe Siécle. Par Henri Dehérain. (Paris, 
Hachette et Cie., 1903, pp. 433.) The expansion of the Boers, as cov- 
ered by M. Dehérain, begins with the first conquest of Cape Colony by 
the English in 1795, and ends with the establishment of the Orange Free 
State. on the English evacuation of that province in February, 1854. 
With the later history of the Boer republics M. Dehérain is not here con- 
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cerned, but it is easy to see that his story has been written with the 
recent war continually in mind; and while he has kept strictly to the 
task he set himself of writing a history, and “rien de plus”, his en 


deavor has been to write a history which shall make comprehensible the 
final struggle between Boers and Britons, by bringing out the features 
in Boer character and in the environment of the South African farmers 
which brought them into antagonism with the British colonists and 
the imperial government. It is an advantage to have a history of 
the Boers from the pen of a Frenchman. M. Deherain holds the balance 
even between the progressive Anglo-Saxon with his unstable Colonial 
Office behind him, and the retrograde Boer with his persistent and 
obstinate love of liberty and his determination to be untrammelled in 
his dealings with the colored races. The picture M. Deherain paints 
of the Boers of the first half of the last century is not attractive. De- 
scended from Dutchmen, often of good family and liberal education, 
they had relapsed almost into barbarism; and one of the difficulties M. 
Deherain encountered in the writing of his history was the absence of 
all records written by Boers, in the form of either government archives, 
correspondence, or memoirs. In fact, in the twenties and thirties writ- 
ing had become almost a lost art. Reading was taught in the Boer 
families by wandering tutors from Europe who spent a few weeks in 
the farmers’ families—long enough that some of the younger members 
of the family at least might learn to read the one book of the nation, the 
Bible; but when agreements between English and Boers were drawn 
up in documentary form, the Boers frequently signed with a mark. 
While hampered by this lack of internal documents, M. Dehérain has 
made an exhaustive use of the records of early travellers, hunters, mis- 
sionaries, and explorers; of English state papers and Parliamentary 
debates; of reports of commissioners and of correspondence of the local 
authorities with the Colonial Office. While he has made a careful 
study of maps and charts, and has illustrated his work with eight maps, 
a better knowledge of the topography of South Africa would have 
enabled him to avoid several errors. False Bay and Table Bay can 
scarcely be accounted first-class harbors, and Natal has only in very 
limited areas the well-wooded appearance with which he credits the 
country. M. Dehérain gives an excellent critical bibliography of the 
literature concerning South Africa. For fairness of presentation, con- 
ciseness of form, and completeness within the limits of his period, there 
is at present no history of the Boers that can rank with this new work; 
and it is to be hoped that an English translation of the Expansion des 


Boers will soon find a publisher. 
A. G. Porritt. 


Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nucva Espaiia por Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, segun el cédice autografo. La publica Genaro Garcia. 
(Mexico, Oficina Tipografica de la Secretaria de Fomento, 1904, two 


vols., pp. xevi, 506; 560.) Senor Lic. Genaro Garcia, who set the his- 
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torical students of Mexico by the ears five years ago when he published 
his Cardcter de la Conquista Espaiola, which was a sort of history of 
the conquest of Mexico as told by the conquistadors, has now had the 
good fortune to become the editor of the first edition of Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo’s Historia l’erdadera which presents, in a form available for 
general use, the text of that work as the author wrote it. It has long 
been known that the original manuscript of this work had survived to 
our day, but until the government of Guatemala distributed a limited 
number of copies of a photographic facsimile of the manuscript, no one 
had apparently guessed that the text which was first published in 1632 
by Father Alonso Remon of the Order of Mercy, and repeatedly re- 
printed, misinterpreted most of the author’s statements of fact and 
opinion. 

In preparing for publication his text of the Historia lVerdadera, 
which is printed from the facsimile of the author’s manuscript, Sefor 
Garcia was obliged, by the magnitude of the task, to forego the plan of 
recording each instance where emendations and permutations were intro- 
duced by Father Remon. The passages cited are quite sufficient, how- 
ever, to discredit absolutely every statement in the earlier printed text 
which speaks well for the editor's religious brethren or which suggests 
a glossing of evil deeds by the Europeans. Bernal Diaz, writing in his 
old age, knew well that what Cortés and his fellow-conquistadors accom- 
plished was a great work, thoroughly executed. He knew also that in 
the execution many things happened that were rough and brutal and 
often unnecessary. He told the story as he had lived it, asking no 
favors and seeking no enemies. It was, even in the amended and 
extenuated text of Father Remon, one of the great documents in the 
annals of human achievement. As its author wrote it, the Historia l’er- 
dadera is almost unmatched as a story of war and conquest and colo- 
nization, told frankly and easily by a man from the ranks. 

There is little about the execution of this new edition which calls 
for comment. There are many signs of careful attention to copying 
and proof-reading, chiefly the surprisingly small number of letters or 
words which suggest a desire to compare them with the original manu- 
script. Senor Garcia, despite the fact that he seems to be unaware that 
the form of abbreviation fairly accurately represented in type by “ Jesu 
xpto” is perhaps the most usual method of writing the name of Christ 
in ordinary manuscripts of the renaissance times, has done his work 
competently as well as conscientiously. His edition, which is issued 
with the assistance of the Mexican government, may fairly expect to 
remain for a long time the standard text of Bernal Diaz’s narrative. 


G. P. W. 


Sailors Narratives of Voyages along the New England Coast, 1524- 
1624. With notes by George Parker Winship of the John Carter Brown 
Library. (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 1905, pp. 292.) 
In preparing this painstaking reprint of narratives Mr. Winship has 
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done a much-needed service for which as the librarian of 
Carter Brown Library, which is exceedingly rich in original copies ot 
these narratives, he possessed exceptional facilities. The reprints in 
the volume are as follows: Giovanni da Verrazano, 1524: David Ingram, 
1568; Bartholomew Gosnold, 1602; Martin Pring, 1603: Samuel de 
Champlain, 1605: George Waymouth, 1605; George Popham = and 
Ralegh Gilbert, 1607; Henry Hudson, 1609: Samuel Argall, 1610; John 
Smith, 1614; Thomas Dermer, 1619; and Christopher Levett, 1624 
The term “sailor” is applicable to only a part of the narratives 
Neither John Brereton, who wrote the account of Gosnold’s voyage, 
nor James Rosier, who wrote the narrative of Waymouth’s voyage, was 
In any sense of the word a sailor. 

The reason for including David Ingram’s “ Relacon”™ is not clear 
Ingram with two companions made his way from Mexico up the Mis 
sissippi valley to the “ mayne Sea uppon the northe syde of Ameryca ” 
which Mr. Winship doubtless correctly identifies with one of the 
“Great Lakes” (p. 30). Proceeding eastward, they “came to the 
head of a Ryvar called Gugida which is 60 leagues weste from Cape 
Britton”, which Mr. Winship identifies with the St. John. While there 
Ingram heard of the arrival of a French trader on the coast, made his 
way thither, and was taken to France. Mr. Winship believes that this 
French vessel was found “somewhere on the eastern Maine coast” 
and thus makes a place for Ingram’s “ Relacon”™ in his collection. But 
there is no evidence that this vessel was on the Maine coast; and if 
there were, the narrative could in no way be regarded as of sufficient 
importance to be included in a volume entitled Sailors Narratives of 
Voyages along the New England Coast. It gives no account of any 
such voyage. 

All the other narratives, however, are relations of voyages to or 
along the New England coast, and afford interesting and valuable infor 
mation concerning the country, its products, and inhabitants. We miss 
the narrative of the voyage of the Mayflower as found in the ninth and 
tenth chapters of Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation. This was 
a voyage of far more importance than that of the Popham colony which 
is included. 

Mr. Winship’s brief introductions to the narratives give the reader the 
more important facts concerning the writers and the texts. The mar 
ginal notes are not numerous, but they indicate with sufficient clearness 
the points of contact with the coast and furnish abundant evidence of 
a careful study of the literature pertaining to these narratives. The 
publishers have given to the volume a most attractive dress. The 
edition is limited to four hundred and forty numbered copies 

HENRY S. BuRRAG! 


History of the Maumee River Basin from the Earliest Account to 
Organization into Counties. By Charles Elihu Slocum. (Indianapolis 
¢ 


and Toledo, Bowen and Slocum, 1905, pp. vill, 638, xx.) The region 
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around Detroit, to the south and west, was so long the centre of interest 
in Western history that this subject has a strong attractiveness. It is 
unfortunate that the author, who has given it years of painstaking 
research and study, has interpreted his title so broadly. Matters of 
geology, topography, biology, ethnology, local history, and digressions 
on general American history not essential to the narrative, together 
with topics of merely local and purely personal and passing interest, 
find too large a place in an otherwise creditable undertaking. The book 
touches few controverted questions in history, and is free from the more 
egregious errors. The author still clings to the very doubtful view that 
La Salle passed up the Maumee to a discovery of the Ohio and Mississippi 
in the fall of 1669. Granting that the expedition may have taken place, 
the date is almost certainly a year too early. Errors are noted in sev- 
eral instances: “the War of the Spanish Succession” is a slip for the 
War of the Austrian Succession (p. 90); “the war of the British suc- 
cession” for the Seven Years’ War (p. 107, note 1). The unwarranted 
statement is made that Massachusetts did not include Detroit and 
vicinity in the cession of 1785 (p. 153)- Minor errors in dates of canal 
construction occur (pp. 602, 610). The most valuable portions of the 
hook are the accounts of the Indian wars and the military campaigns of 
Generals Wayne and Harrison, but here the amount of positive contri- 
bution to our knowledge is small. Some very interesting notes on the 
efforts of the legislature of Michigan Territory to secure the ultimate 
ownership of the railroads constructed within its borders are included 
(pp. 619-620). The book will be of undoubted interest to the general 
reader, but the student will regret the frequent disregard for due pro- 
portion in the treatment of subjects, and at times the partizan, uncritical 
narrative, unnecessarily retarded by lengthy quotations in the body of 
the text from the sources, diaries, military reports, and Indian treaties, 
all of which are valuable, but are readily accessible in every moderate 
college library. 
Expert J. BENTON. 

The Jews of South Carolina from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Barnett A. Elzas, M.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1905, pp. 352.) This book contains a detailed and pains- 
taking study of the history of the Jews in the colony and state of South 
Carolina, and a great deal of patient research through scores of volumes 
of newspapers and directories and manuscript records alone made its 
publication possible. As late as 1826, South Carolina probably con- 
tained a larger Jewish population than any other in the Union, and in 
no other state, relatively, have Jews been so active in public life during 
many decades as in South Carolina. The story begins with a specific 
welcome to Jews and other dissenters, in John Locke's famous “ Con- 
stitution ” (1669): and Dr. Elzas rightly emphasizes the fact that South 
Carolina was unique among the British colonies in never at any time 
imposing any civil or religious disability upon the Jew. Dr. Elzas 
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descants upon the achievements of the Jewish pioneer settler, who is 
traced back to 1695; presents an interesting sketch of Francis Salvador 
(here following Mr. Hiuhner’s interesting investigation), as also ot 
Moses Lindo; and does full justice to the Jews who fought for their 
country during the struggle for liberty and in later wars. With the 
assistance of congregational records, newspapers, and directories, he 
has constructed very valuable “directories” of Jewish residents in 
1800-1824, and 1824-1860, with numerous citations and references con 
cerning those deserving more than mere enumeration, A sympathetic 
and valuable account of “ The Reformed Society of Israelites’, launched 
about 1824 under Isaac Harby’s lead, and the earliest authenticated 
“reform movement” among the Jews in America, is furnished, as well 
as congregational histories, orthodox and heterodox, of later days 

Dr. Elzas has sought to avoid all dangers of distortion of facts by 
confining his attention to contemporary public “ records”, eschewing 
“traditions ” and comments, with the result that his chapters are tre- 
quently not over-readable. It requires no argument, however, to show 
that this is not a sufficiently comprehensive method of treating social 
history. Traditions must be sifted and corrected, but should not be 
merely thrust aside and ignored. Even Dr. Elzas’s diligence cannot 
reproduce from the records a complete contemporary history of Jewish 
activities in South Carolina. Moreover, there is reason to believe that 
he did not secure access to various valuable collections of old-time 
family records and papers. 

Dr. Elzas has departed from his principle of avoiding comments in 
two classes of cases: whenever there was any opportunity to try to 
“explode a tradition”, and whenever there was any occasion to refer 
to the writings of any other student who has preceded him in the fields 
of American Jewish history. He has materially added to our knowledge 
of South Carolina Jewish history, and he might safely have permitted 
historical students to discover this fact for themselves, without attempt- 
ing to emphasize it by belittling all his predecessors. The book ts 
attractively printed and bound; and it is to be hoped that the fourteen 
} } 


years of wide-ranged, painstaking historical investigations by members 


of the American Jewish Historical Society will, before long, lead to 
the publication of similar studies for the other sections of the country 


Max J. 


Phases of Royal Government in New York, 1691-1710. By Charles 
Worthen Spencer, Professor of History, Colgate University. (Colun 
bus, Ohio, Fred J. Heer, 1905, pp. 156.) This is a Columbia doctor's 
dissertation dealing with some phases of the constitutional history of 
New York from the close of the Leislerian revolution to the end of 
Governor Hunter's administration. The main theme is the conflict 
between the prerogative element in the provincial constitution, repre- 
sented by the governor and council, and the popular element, repr 
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sented by the Assembly. In this constitutional discussion financial tssues 
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are rightly given the central place; for in them “the province groped 
to political self-consciousness and to an activity in which the issues 
were of a higher order than those of factional hatred or personal in- 
trigue ’ (p. 97). The prerogative party stood for the theory that public 
money should be raised by the Assembly, but “expended under the 
direction of the governor and council” (1bid.). The “ country party”, 
on the other hand, at first distracted by the violent factional contests 
which arose from the Leislerian revolution, gradually settled down to 
the policy of controlling expenditure in detail and placing the public 
funds in the charge of an elective provincial treasurer. In the closing 
chapter, which deals with Hunter's administration, the writer points 
out how the governor, weakened in prestige by the maladministration 
of the Cornbury regime, entered upon a long controversy with the 
Assembly, which ended in a formal “compromise”. In fact, however, 
the substantial advantage of this settlement remained with the Assembly, 
notwithstanding Governor Hunter's diplomacy and his personal popu- 
larity. An interesting feature of this contest was Governor Hunter's 
suggestion that the true solution of the financial problem might be the 
raising of a colonial revenue by act of Parliament. 

This monograph impresses one as painstaking and accurate; and it 
contains some fresh and interesting matter, as, for instance, in the dis- 
cussion of the colonial speakership and of legislative procedure. It 
has, however, the usual faults of the academic dissertation. Minor mat- 
ters are treated with unnecessary diffuseness, much of the material is 
ill-digested, and in general the writer needs to cultivate greater sim- 
plicity and directness of style. Manuscript material has been drawn 
upon to some extent, but the main outlines of the story are probably 
familiar to previous students of the printed sources. The table of con- 
tents is very short and there is no index. 

Evarts B. GREENE. 


Dr. Ernst Moll, in the fifth volume of “ Zurcher Beitrage zur 
Rechtswissenschaft ", has presented a study of the nature of the federal 
state in America, as the subject was viewed by American statesmen 
before 1850—Der Bundesstaatsbegriff in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika von threr Unabhangigkeit bis sum Kompromiss von 1850 
(Zurich, Schulthess, 1g05, pp. 209). There are opportunities for dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the interpretation of the words and sen- 
timents discussed. The fundamental propositions, for example, of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions are not understood, for it cannot 
truthfully be said that * Nur im Ziel unterscheidet sich die Nullifikations- 
und Sezessionstheorie Jefferson’s von der Nullifikations- und Sezessions- 
theorie Calhoun’s. Ihre Grundlage und ihre Substanz ist die gleiche’ 
(p. 127). A study of the constitutional theory of the Revolution would 
have relieved the writer from such a fundamental error. But there is 
much good work in the book, and it is certainly curious that one of 
the very first scientific efforts to trace the history of the federal idea 
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should have come from Europe. This monograph 1s unencumbered by 
visible prejudice or extraneous political impediments. It is a clean 
study of theory and as such is of real value. It is noteworthy that the 
first chapter is “ Das Verhaltnis zwischen England und den amerikan 


ischen Kolonien”; but this phase of the federal problem 1s scantily 
treated and without appreciation of its significance. That 1 should be 
treated at all in this connection, however, marks intelligent thinking 


A.C. McL 


Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama. By Walter L. Fleming, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in West Virginia University. (New Yor 
Columbia University Press, The Macmillan Company, Agents, 1905, pp 
xxiii, 815.) Professor Fleming's book may be regarded as one of the 
tangible results of the increasing interest in history in the South and 
Southwest, which has become so noticeable within the last decade and 
which has manifested itself in Alabama and Mississippi by the forma- 
tion of state departments of archives and history. Believing that a 
knowledge of the civilization that was swept away by the war ts essen 
tial to a clear understanding of the events of the Reconstruction period, 
the author gives a full account of ante-bellum society and institutions 
Much attention is also paid to economic, social, and religious conditions 
during the struggle and in the decade following. Numerous maps illus 
trate the distribution of population, the political complexion of various 
sections of the state at different periods, the routes of the invading 
armies, and the industrial development during the war. Especially in- 
teresting is the account of the growth of manufacturing in the state 
from 1861 to 1865, a natural result of the cutting off of former sources 
of supply by the blockading fleet and the Union armies This industrial 
activity of the South during the war is just beginning to receive the 
attention it deserves. 

Throughout the volume one notes the strong contrast between the 
Black Belt and the hill counties, the homes respectively of the large 
planter and the non-slaveholder. These two sections differed in 1861 
as to the expediency of immediate secession, and during the war the hill 
districts did not support the Confederate cause as loyally as did the 
rest of the state. After the conflict these sections were politically 
opposed until the Reconstruction policy of Congress drove them to unite 
against negro domination. 

One can find nothing in the work to justify the claim, sometimes put 
forward by apologists for Reconstruction, that its evils were largely 
due to the sulkiness of the Southern whites, who would take no part 
in public affairs and thus allowed the state governments to Ta 
into the hands of aliens and negroes. Numerous instances are 
showing that any attempt of the ex-Confederate to take a hand in 
affairs was regarded as an effort to “ undo Reconstruction a 

The work gives evidence of careful and painstaking research through 


an enormous mass of materials. The voluminous testimony taken before 
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Congressional committees has been carefully digested and summarized 
in a few pages, and the author has taken the pains to look up the his- 
tory of each of the witnesses summoned before the subcommittee for 
Alabama, discovering that only four of these were citizens of the state. 
Professor Fleming has not approached his task with a merely local or 
antiquarian point of view, but aims to give each local event its true 
setting in the history of the whole period. Reconstruction is treated as 
something more than a_ political manceuvre, as a process aftecting 
churches, schools, trades, and professions as well as politics and civil 
administration. The author’s sympathies are decidedly with the South, 
but the work is free from bitterness or prejudice, and is on the whole 
as impartial an account as one can expect from any writer on this 
subject. 

WILLIAM QO. Scroccs. 

The Early Period of Reconstruction in South Carolina. By John 
Porter Hollis, Ph.D., Acting Professor of History and Economics in 
Southwestern University, Texas. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1905, pp. 129.) The introductory chapter analyzes with some 
detail the situation in the state in the spring of 1865. The people of 
South Carolina, having resisted desperately to the last extremity, having 
seen their property destroyed by a vindictive enemy, having disdained 
to ask for peace, subdued but unconquered, submitted to the inevitable. 
After Governor Magrath was arrested forthwith “resolutions were 
adopted at various public meetings in the State, to the effect that it was 
the duty of all citizens to refrain from every act of hostility and to 
promote the return of friendly feeling toward the United States”; and 
President Johnson was memorialized “to appoint at once a represcnta- 
tive citizen [to be] provisional governor gs (p. 29). There should be 
other chapters like this. The next three chapters touch only the high 
places down to July, 1868, when the state was restored to full federal 
relations with a voting population of 133,000, sixty-three per cent. col- 
ored. Against this the Democrats remonstrated, saying: “ We do not 
mean to threaten resistance by arms, but the white people of our State 
will never quietly submit to negro rule. By every peaceful means left 
us, we will keep up this contest until we have regained the heritage of 
political control handed down to us by an honored ancestry” (p. 105). 

Most historians now make a virtue of showing that the Reconstruc- 
tion policy of the Republicans was conceived in radicalism and born in 
vindictiveness. Some see clearly that it would have required great 
confidence in the people of the South and remarkable patience to have 
turned over to them the rehabilitation of their state governments before 
the “results of the war” had been permanently secured. But there is 
still another point of view from which it is the function of Garner and 
Fleming and Hollis and others to help us see the situation. While 
“"Tis true ‘tis pity; pity ‘tis ‘tis true”, that such human nature as most 
people are born with could not help doing just about what the Southern 
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people did do to adjust themselves to th conditions produced by the 
war and Reconstruction. 
I RED ck W \l 


PEXT-BOOKS 


A Text-Book in the History of Education. By Pact Monroe, Ph.D 
Professor in the History of Education, T¢ achers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. (New York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan 


and Company. 1905. Pp. 772.) 


Tue most helpful, most interesting, and withal most suggestive divis 
ion of the study of education for him who proposes to be a teacher 1s 


the history of the evolution of educational ideals and practices It is 
perspective, not a mere atmosphere, that the teacher needs, and this he 
never will get by mere experience (which teaches few persons anything), 
or by mere psychology, or indeed by any mere methodology that narrows 
his vision and tends to make him dependent, local, and provincial. One 
reason that the history of education has not been more popular as a 
subject for study is that too many who are going into the work of teach- 
ing want something which they can immediately apply or something 
which is difficult to understand. That which they can immediately apply 
is “ methods ”; that which is difficult to understand but which impresses 
them as necessary is psychology, or rather, the language ot psychology. 
Another reason is the meagre provision of suitable text-books on the 
subject. The quality is by no means equal to the number 

When Professor Laurie’s Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Edu 
cation appeared, it was hailed with delight, and rightly. Mr. Monroe 
did us great service when he prepared his Source Book (1901), covering 
the same period as Laurie, and now in this book he has put us still more 
in his debt, because this is really his opus majus, of which his other 
books published or to be published are illustrations and explanations 

In the scope of the work it is worthy of remark that there is no 
mention of the Hebrews or the Egyptians. The Chinese certainly tur 
nish an excellent opportunity to point a moral, but to give this nation a 


whole chapter and to ignore entirely the consideration of a nation that 


r 


has influenced our lives as much as has the Hebrew nation deserves 
explanation. The general method of presentation seems to he to find 
out first upon what philosophic basis the system of education was formed 
and then to discuss the particular men and their contributions to social, 
political, and educational progress. This is a reaction against the ex 


+) 


treme biographical style of some of the earlier books on this sudjec 


but in many instances | think the author presupposes too mu h know!l- 


edge on the part of his readers, who may have to re-read the first por 
tion of a chapter in the light of the second. In other words, the 
is told what general conclusions the author has arriy d at, and reads 
the rest of the chapter to verify these from evidence submitted The 


historical is too often sacrificed to the philosophical 
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The treatment of Greek education is on the whole satistactory, but 
as in most histories the real significance of Spartan education in its 
relation to the lite of the people, its magnificent opportunities, and its 
equally magnificent failure might have been made more telling. Miller's 
Dorians ought to find a place on the reference list, and certainly the 
absence of Jowett’s Plato and Newman's Aristotle is very conspicuous. 
In his treatment of rhetorical schools at Rome Mr. Monroe merely 
hints at what is really a very interesting and important fact that has a 
special lesson for us, namely, that while the education of these schools 
under the Republic was a definitely practical one, it had only a disci- 
plinary value under the Empire; for social life and political opportunity 
had entirely changed, but the curriculum had remained fixed. The rise 
and influence of universities is traced in a very interesting manner, but 
one looks in vain for any account of Oxford and Cambridge. Simi- 
larly it seems that Roger Bacon might deserve more than mere mention. 
Among selected references for the chapter on the Reformation Arthur 
IF. Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-1548 (Westminster, 
i896), should have a place, as clearly many of the facts in the chapter 
are taken from it and it is referred to in “* Topics for Further Inves- 
tigation” (p. 441). This is an exceptionally good book and ought to 
be in the library of every department of education. 

The treatment of modern education is well done, although one misses 
certain phases of the movement that no doubt the author would have 
treated had space allowed. A book to have definite value must be after 
all a revelation of one’s attitude, and one’s friends in literature and his- 
tory must be chosen just as in one’s daily life. Mr. Monroe can cer- 
tainly justify his selections and, take it all in all, has given us a book 
that is the most useful text-book on the subject that has vet appeared. 

It is to be hoped that when the book goes into a second edition there 
will be some corrections made, for the work gives evidence of hurried 
preparation (in certain infelicities of style) and of lack of careful proof- 
reading; for instance, the sentence (p. 194) “ Suetonius mentions Crates 
of Mallos, a Greek ambassador to Rome, who met with an accident 
through falling into an open sewer and was thus detained at Rome (157 
B. C.) as the first Greek teacher there.” “ Erigina” (p. 278) is usually 
known as Erigena, and he was invited by Charles the Bald, not the Bold. 
Mahaffy’s book is The Greek World under Roman Sway—not “ Sur- 
vey’ (p. 218). The reference on page 503 to Munroe’s The Educational 
School is probably meant for James Phinney Munroe’s The Educational 
Ideal. Owen's Skeptics of the French Renaissance appears twice on page 
302 in the list of references on Montaigne. The first Humanist school- 
master appears as “ Vittorino” on page 376 and “ Vitterino” on pages 
398 and 399 and in the index. As in many another case, the majority 
is not right. The school over which Mulcaster presided is known as 
Merchant Taylor's rather than as “the Merchant Tailors’ School”. 
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These. with some lapses in the index, are some ot the mere surtace 
defects which mar but which are as easy of correction as of discernment 


Georce H. Lock 


Political History of Europe from 1815 to 1848 Based on Conti- 
nental authorities. By B. H. Carrot, Jr., Ph.D. | Waco, Texas: Bay- 
lor University Press. [1906.] Pp. 221.) 

luis volume “is intended to give American Students an accurate 
‘¢ somewhat succinct account of the course of Post Napoleonic Euro- 
pean Political History ", and “does not pretend to be more than a com 
pilation from the best and most accessible and usually untranslated con- 
tinental authorities”. The views expressed, however, 1 1s declared, 
‘sometimes differ so materially” from those of the authorities con- 
sulted “that the author begs leave . . . to assume responsibility for 
them”. No further indication is given in the narrative proper of these 
portentous differences, but probably the “ authorities ” would regard this 
introductory chapter as sufficiently representative of them. Our author 
goes on to remark (p. 13) that ~ The period from the Fall of Napoleon 
I. to the Fall of Napoleon III. is an era almost unknown to American 
students ", though “it is an era vastly important, for modern history; 
that is to say political history, in the true sense of the term, begins after 
the fall of that genius of war and politics ". Having thus airily dis- 
missed the preceding ages, Mr. Carroll suddenly but perhaps logically 
branches off “to note some things that History 1s not ". History 1s 
declared not to be sociology and not to be political economy (for “ What- 
ever they may do in the future, Labor and Capital, Progress and Pov- 
erty, Dives and Lazarus have not yet made History”); “ It is not the 
mere record of wars and battles”, but “Concretely History is the 
record of the struggle of the great powers of the world sagainst 
other”, and “Internally the history is the record of the attempt to 
lay hand on the wires of diplomacy and the hilt of the sword” (pp. 
14-15). The development of states is mathematically presented as a 
simple equation of contest (thus “ France against England equals the 
rise of the United States”, p. 17); somewhat unexpectedly, however, 
this lucid statement ends with the tame conclusion (p. 18) that “ Our 
task is none other than to show how the countries of the Continent pro- 
vided themselves with constitutions.” 

The Baylor University Press has treated Mr. Carroll's book villain- 
ously, and some parts are almost unintelligible. The author was appar- 
ently in too great haste to attend much to the medium of his thoughts. 
Present and past tenses and conditions are mixed up indiscriminately, 
and extraordinary language 1s indulged in. 

It is difficult to deal with entire fairness with a book of this char- 
acter, and the reviewer confesses that he approached the narrative with 
some preconceptions. As a matter of fact, most of it is fairly good, 
and the characterizations of public men are at times excellent (the 


sketch of Metternich is stated (p. 42) to be based largely on Lord’s 
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Beacon Lights of History). But the arrangement is poor and detail 
is usually put in where it ts uncalled for; the disjointed sections give 
little impression of continuity and do not make clear the general devel- 
opment; nothing stands out in bold relief. The volume was issued for 
the use of the students of Baylor University, and it may be useful there; 
the author was, however, ill-advised in bringing it in its present form 
before the general public. 
Vicror Corrin. 


The Industrial History of the United States for High Schools and 
Colleges. By Katuartne CoMAn, Ph.B., Professor of Economics and 
Sociology in Wellesley College. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; London: Macmillan and Company. 1905. Pp. xviii, 343. Xxiv.) 

‘There are many features of this book, judged as a text-book, which 
are excellent. The distribution of space is good, about the same number 
of pages being devoted to the colonial period, the period of the Revolu- 
tion and national beginnings, the period from the War of 1812 to the 
Civil War, and the period of the Civil War and subsequent years. 
There is a good working bibliography, marginal references to which 
are made in connection with every paragraph. There are many useful 
maps and diagrams and an abundance of well-selected illustrations. 

lf. notwithstanding these good points, the book cannot be said to be 
a wholly satisfactory text-book, the explanation is doubtless to be found, 
in part at least, in the fact that the writer of a text-book of the economic 
history of the United States labors under the difficulty of the lack, not 
only of any comprehensive treatment of the subject, but also of any 
satisfactory treatment of more than a very few of its most important 
aspects. In view of the scattered and partial character of the material 
available, it is not perhaps surprising that Miss Coman’s book gives the 
impression of a collection of facts having to do with the economic his- 
tory of the United States, rather than of a clear presentation of the 
main features of that history and the influences by which they have 
been determined. 

It must be said, moreover, that even in her statements of facts the 


author has not exercised as much care as might fairly be expected. 
Some of the inaccuracies, such as placing the founding of Georgia in 
1733 (p. 15), and naming the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth parallels as 
the limits of the grant to the London Company (p. 24), are evidently 
due to oversight in proof-reading, but all cannot be explained in this 
way. Glacial drift does not constitute an element of the soil of the 
Piedmont plateau from Maine to Georgia (p. 16). In describing the 
Navigation Act of 1660 (p. 79), no mention is made of the provision 
most important from the colonial standpoint, namely, that no goods 
could be imported into or exported from the colonies except in English 
ships. New Hampshire and Rhode Island first resorted to paper money 
in 1709 and 1710, respectively, not, as implied by the statement on p. 
84, in 1733. The permission to export rice direct to countries south 
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of Cape Finisterre was granted in 1730, not during the years 1765-1767 
(p. 92). Naval stores were not the only commodities w hich American 
ships could transport to England under the trade regula s adopted 
by the English government after the Revolution (p 12 rhe 
settlement on the Tennessee, shown in the map on p. 125, n fact 
on the Cumberland. Benton was in favor of restoring the circulation 
of gold, not of the silver dollar. as stated on p. 198 Phe Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal did not reach Cumberland nor did the national road 
reach St. Louis in 1830, as shown on the map on p. 206 Michigan 


the United States, built the locks at Sault Ste Marie in 


the United States made a land grant for the purpose (p. 234) Early 
railroad charters were in many cases liberal but they 
rs per ton mile” (p 


imum freight rates of “five, three, and two dollars | 


240). $270,000,000 is certainly an excessive estimate for the sum ex- 
pended on canals up to 1837 (p. 242). The Wilson Act, as passed, did 
not impose a duty on wool, as 1s distinctly implied on p. 303. The Act 
s’ worth of 


The 


of 1878 required the coinage Of 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 dollar 
silver, not from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 dollars, each month (p. 314). 
purchase of silver under the Sherman Act ceased in November, 1893, 
not December, 1894 (p. 317). Some of these maccuracies are of minor 
importance, but the list might be considerably extended did time and 
space permit. 

While the bibliography is useful, many of the references which we 
might expect to find, even in a brief bibliography, and which would be 
most helpful to the student, have not been included. It also is not free 
from inaccuracies. E. Benjamin Andrews appears as $¢ njamin J. 
Andrews (p. xi), and Bishop's History of American Manufactures 1s 
referred to (p. xii) as published in two instead of three volumes. 

Henry B. GARDNER. 


A History of the Pacific Northwest. By Josepu Scuarer, M.L., Head 
of the Department of History, University of Oregon. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 1905. Pp. 
XVi, 321.) 

Proressor Scuarer’s History of the Pacific Northwest is a school 
text-book. This is apparent from its format and from the statement 
in the preface that it is “ primarily intended ” to “ promote a more intel- 
ligent interest in northwestern history among the youth of this region”. 
Some if not all of the states carved out of “old Oregon” require the 
al history in the schools, and this book is presumably intended 


lhe book 


study of loc 
to meet the demand for a text incident to this requirement 
is well written, and its statements are remarkably accurate 

Professor Schafer’s original contribution to Oregon history 
of a collection of extracts from early Western newspapers, 1 la 
the emigrations of 1843, 1844, and 1845, which | 


in the Ouarterly of the Oregon Historical Society and upon which he 


The only criticism that the 


1¢ has partly printed 


has largely drawn in the present work. 
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book suggests is that it presents the history of the Oregon question 
‘ly trom the local point of view that it scarcely gives an 
adequate impression of the immense amount of time devoted by the 
government to its discussion and rather exaggerates the influence of 
events in’ Oregon upon government action. Professor Schafer thinks 
(p. 213) that there is “no doubt” but that the change in the situation 
in Oregon affected the negotiation between the British and American 
governments, but there is no evidence that it did. The diplomatic cor- 
respondence continued to thresh over the old straw. Moreover the only 
portion of the territory really in controversy was that north of the 
Columbia River, and with respect to that part the American immigra- 
tion had not yet materially changed the situation. Professor Schafer 
further thinks (p. 218) that the Whitman massacre “ forced” the organ- 
ization of Oregon upon Congress. It is true that the report of the 
massacre caused Congress to take up the bill for organization, but it is 
more likely that it was the nomination of Van Buren by the Free-soil 
party, upon a platform demanding “established institutions for our 
brethren in Oregon”, which secured its passage in the Senate. 

Except for this neglect of the national point of view, Professor 
Schafer’s book could scarcely be improved. It is particularly to be com- 
mended for its frank recognition of the services rendered by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the early American settlers and for its acceptance of 
the Oregon treaty as a fair settlement of the questions in controversy. 
It is almost superfluous to add that Dr. Whitman resumes in these pages 
his proper place in the history of the Oregon missions and no longer 
masquerades as the “ savior” of the country. 

The substance of this volume, written somewhat larger but upon the 
same lines, forms the greater part of Professor Schafer’s history of 
The Pacific Slope and Alaska, which is the tenth volume in the co-opera- 
tive History of North America, of which Dr. Guy Carleton Lee was 


formerly editor. 


F. H. Hopper. 
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COMMUNICATION 
President Johuson's First Annual Message 


ProrEssoR DUNNING'’s admirable article on the authors 
dent Johnson's messages leaves one point undetermined: he shows 


clusively that Johnson did not write the message of December 4, 1805 


but he does not investigate the sources of the ideas therein contained 
The quest is indeed of minor importance, because it is made plain that 
Jancroft was chosen to draft it precisely because his views largely coin 
cided with those of the President. While, however, of little signit 


it is not without interest. 
The message falls into two parts. (The edition by Richardson was 


used.) Paragraphs twenty-three to thirty-seven inclusive summarize 


the work of the departments and were doubtless contributed by the 
heads of the respective departments. The remaining paragraphs were 
written by Bancroit and form the important part of the message lhe 


first is conventionally introductory and is not at all in the Johnsoman 
vein. The next, a full page. is a discussion of the constitutionality of 
secession, following exactly, in sequence of argument, a much longer 
discussion in Johnson's most famous speech, that of December 18 and 
19, 1860 (Speeches of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
edited by Frank Moore, Boston, 1865, pp. 112-120). Some of the illus 
trations are taken, however, from other places; the quotation from Jet 
ferson was perhaps suggested by a later portion of the same speech (thid 
163), while the refererice to Jefferson as an asserter of the integrity 
of the Union was constantly in Johnson's mouth during the war (ce. g¢ 
ibid., 294). The third does not seem to be based on any particular pas 
sage, though it is thoroughly Johnsonian. The fourth is roughly par 
alleled in the speech already referred to (ibid., 106), which also con 
tains the quotation from Jackson's Nullification Proclamation, summat 
ized by the fifth paragraph (ibid., 111). The sixth and the first part 
of the seventh are purely conventional; the last two-thirds of the seventh 
was evidently modelled on an address of the President to an Indiana 
delegation in April, 1865 (ibid., 481-484). Paragraphs eight to eleven 
inclusive summarize the presidential plan of reconstruction, as It was 
known and discussed in every paper in the country. Paragraph twelve 
follows closely a passage in the previously cited speech of 1860 | bid 
100). Paragraph thirteen is strongly reminiscent of an interview with 
George L. Stearns, whose account, dated October 3, 1865, was signed 
and approved by the President (John Savage, The Life and Public Se 


vices of Andrew Johnson, New York, 1866, appendix, p. 102). Para 
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graphs fourteen to sixteen are largely explanatory of the most recent 
actions of the administration, and therefore one would not expect to 
find for them a literary source. Still the sixteenth resembles an address 
to a delegation of Loyal Southerners in April, 1865 (Moore, Speeches, 
480 ). 

The burden of the message up to this point is constitutional. Para- 
graph seventeen takes up the negro problem. The last part of this and 
the next paragraph are based on the interview with Mr. Stearns (Savage, 
Life of Johnson, app., 102). Paragraph nineteen is based on the Presi- 
dent’s admirable, though far from cordial speech of October 10, 1865, to 
the soldiers of the First Regiment of Colored Volunteers from the District 
of Columbia (ibid., app., 90-95). Paragraph twenty follows first the 
same speech; the middle section seems to be from the President's reply 
to a delegation from Pennsylvania on April 27, 1865 (Life, Speeches and 
Services of Andrew Johnson, Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson and Brothers, 
1865, pp. 160-161); for the last part I find no parallel. Paragraphs 
twenty-one and twenty-two discuss monopolies. The twenty-first para- 
graph is a section of the address last mentioned; for twenty-two I find 
no parallel, though it is peculiarly Johnsonian. 

Paragraphs thirty-eight to forty-two are of the nature of a conclu- 
sion. Of these, the last part of forty recalls an address of Johnson 
while Vice-president, at Washington, April 3, 1865 (Moore, Speeches, 
xliv); forty-two reminds one of the concluding portion of his interview 
with the South Carolina Delegation, October 13, 1865 (Savage, Life, 
app., 100). 

Johnson was not without pride in his speeches; he constantly referred 
those who wished to know what his policy would be to his record. 
Doubtless he gave Bancroft the same general direction, and the latter 
went to work with his trained historical skill to extract the grain from 
the chaff. It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the historian 
had directly before him the more recent speeches of the President, 
though they were all, in some form or other, in print. It is equally pos- 
sible that the President discussed these matters with him independently, 
and possibly others for which no direct parallel has been found. It is, 
at any rate, evident that the attempt was made to have the message 
voice Johnson's ideas. One cannot, however, read the parallel passages 
without realizing that the impression created by the message was due 
to the marshalling of these ideas by Bancroft and the general spirit of 
moderation which he was able to infuse in the whole. 

Cart Fisn. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


GENERAL 


Mr. Woodbury Lowery, the author of The Spanish Settlements 
within the Present Limits of the United States, died in Sicily on April 
11 at the age of fifty-three. Until 1897 he practised patent law, publish- 
ing several law-books. The later years of his life were devoted to his- 
torical research in the archives and libraries of Mexico, Seville, London, 
and Rome. The first volume of his work entitled The Spanish Scttle- 
ments was published in 1901, and the second, embracing the history of 
Florida from 1562 to 1574, in 1905. He had made notes for several more 
volumes. It is understood that he has provided for the continuance of 
the work, and that he has given his collection of maps and _ historical 
notes to the Library of Congress. His death means a distinct loss to 
historical scholarship, for his work combined in a rare degree accuracy 
of statement with charm of literary style. 

Senor Carlos Calvo, the Argentine publicist and historian and one 
of the greatest authorities on international law, died in May at the age 
of eighty-two. He had represented his country at many European cap- 
itals, and at the time of his death was its representative at Paris. His 
best-known works are his Derecho Internacional Teorico y Pratico de 
Europa y América and his Recueil Complet des Traités, Conventions, 
etc., de tous les Etats de TAmérique Latine depuis Année 1493 jusqu'a 
Nos Jours (1862-1869). 

Dr. Wilhelm von Heyd, director of the royal library in Stuttgart, 
died in February at the age of eighty-two. He is most widely known as 
the author of the Geschichte des Levantehandels im Mittelalter (Stutt- 
gart, 1879, 2 vols.), which was published in augmented form in a French 
edition in 1885-1886. Among his other writings are Beitrage sur 
Geschichte des deutschen Handels (1890); and Bibliographie der wiirt- 
tembergischen Geschichte, 2 vols. (1895-1896). 

Dr. A. H. J. Greenidge, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxtord, and 
author of several valuable works on Roman and Greek history, died on 
March 11 at the age of forty. In 1904 appeared the first volume of 
what promised to be his most important work: 4 History of Rome 
during the Later Republic and Early Principate. 

Brother Marcellino da Civezza, the author of several historical works 
chiefly relating to the sources of Franciscan history, died in April at 
an advanced age. In collaboration with T. Domenichelli he published 
La Leggenda di San Francesco scritta de Tre Suot Compagni (Legenda 
Trium Sociorum) publicata per la Prima Volta nella Vera sua Integrita 
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(1899). The first edition of his three-volume work on // Romano Pon 
tificato nella Storia d'Italia was published in 1886-1888 (Firenze, Ricci). 
His most extensive work was the Storia Universale delle Missioni 
Francescane, vols. I.-XI.; published in Rome, later in Florence, 1857- 
1895. Brother Marcellino da Civezza was a member of the Commissione 
Cardinalizia per gli Studi Storici in Rome. 

Mr. Richard E. Helbig, in charge of the German-American Collec- 
tion in the New York Public Library, is endeavoring to collect every- 
thing written by or about Carl Schurz. 

A Leopold von Ranke Verein has been organized for the purpose of 
establishing a Ranke Museum in the house in Wiehe where he was born. 
Dr. Boetticher is chairman of the committee of arrangements. 

Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin has resigned the professorship of 
American History at the University of Michigan, and is to be head of 
the Department of History at the University of Chicago. Assistant Pro- 
fessor C. H. Van Tyne succeeds Professor McLaughlin, and Professor 
Frederic L. Paxson, of the University of Colorado, has accepted the 
position of Assistant Professor of American History at Ann Arbor. 


Dr. W. L. Westermann of the University of Missouri has been called 
to the University of Minnesota as Assistant Professor of History. He 
will make ancient history his special field. 

Professor John Spencer Bassett of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., 
has accepted an appointment to a professorship of history in Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

The fourth International Congress of Historical Sciences, which 
was to have met next autumn, has been postponed till the summer of 
1908, when it will convene in Berlin. The committee of arrangements 
consists of Dr. R. Koser, director-in-chief of the Prussian archives, and 
Professor Eduard Meyer and Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, both 
of Berlin. The sections of legal and economic history will be organized 
by Professors Otto Gierke and Schmoller respectively. 

More extended notice will be given in a later number to Lo Cientifico 
en la Historia, by Julian Ribera (Madrid, P. Apalategui, 1906). 

Father Ehrle, prefect of the Vatican Library, will bring out within a 
few months a bibliography of publications of documents from the Vati- 
can archives, extending to the end of 1900. <A second part, extending 
through 1905, will soon follow. Quinquennial supplements are intended. 

A. Capelli's Cronologia e Calendario Perpetuo (Milan, U. Hoepli, pp. 
XXXiii, 413) is a very useful book of reference published in the series 
of Manuali Hoepli. This handbook contains the chronological series of 
Roman consuls; parallel chronological tables of the Christian era to 2000 
A. b., the Byzantine, and Spanish eras; Easter tables; ancient Roman 
calendar; perpetual Julian and Gregorian calendar; glossary of the prin- 
cipal feast-days; list of saints: the hegira; eras of the French Republic: 
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chronological tables of the principal European sovereigns, ler a 
graphical alphabetical agrangement, ete 

Mr. Murray has issued a new edition of Sir Henry Maine's dnecte 
Law, with introduction and notes by Sir Frederick Pollo k. For 
convenience of those who possess earlier editions, Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
notes and introduction are also published separately with an index t 


both editions. 


In his work on Les Sanctions de l'Arbitrage Internat 1 (Paris 
Pedone, pp. 432) M. Jacques Dumas reviews the history of the san 
tions—material, civil, penal, and political—as applied from the time of 
the Amphictyonic Council to the present day. 

Houghton, Mifflin, and Company propose to publish in the autumn 


Harvard Economic Studies, which will be under the general editorial 
supervision of Professor T. N. Carver. One of the early volumes will 
be Dr. W. H. Price’s “ The English Patents of Monopoly 

A collection of the chief sources relating to the fundamental institu 
tions of the canon law has been compiled by Professor A. Galante in 
volume entitled Fontes Juris Canonici Selecti (Innsbruck, Wagner, 1906, 
77), which will be of much interest to historians as well as to 
jurists. Nearly half of the book ts included in the first two sections, 


pp. xvi, 6 


which treat of the ecclesia antiquissima and the potestas ecclesias 
imperium civile. The remaining sections deal with ordination, the hier 
archy of order and of jurisdiction, the pope, cardinals, curia, papal 
legates, metropolitans, bishops, chapters, vicars, parish priests, orders, 
and congregations. 

M. Charles Diehl has published a volume entitled Figures Byzantines 
(Paris. Armand Colin, pp. 344) the contents of which are as follows 
La Vie d'une Impératrice 4 Byzance; Athenats, Théodora, Trene; Les 
Romanesques Aventures de Basile Ik Macédonien; Les Quatre Mariages 
de 'Empereur Léon le Sage; Théophano; Zoé la Porphyrogenete ; Lone 
Famille de Bourgeoisie 4 Byzance; Anne Dalassene 

The German Universities and University Study is the title of a work 
by Professor F. Paulsen of Berlin, translated by Professors F. Thilly and 
W. W. Elwang and published by Seribners (pp. 451) The author 
traces the historical development of the German universities from the 
Middle Ages down to the present time, and discusses the present 
organization and functions of the German university 

Professor H. E. Egerton, whose appointment to the Beit Professor 
ship at Oxford was noted in the last number of the Review, chose for the 
subject of his inaugural lecture the Claims of the Study of Colonial H 
tory upon the Attention of the University of Oxford (Frowde). TH 
pointed out that colonial history 1s concé rned mainly with constitutiona 
and economic questions, and that it should be taught and learned in a 
way that will cultivate the historical imagination and make intelligible 


the different points of view of diverse peoples 
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Die territoriale Entwicklung der europdischen Kolonien (Gotha, 
Perthes, pp. xi, 344) is the title of a recent publication by Professor A. 
Supan, editor of Petermann’s \Wittetlungen. A colonial historical atlas 
is included, 

Messrs. Longmans announce the publication of a work entitled /nter- 
national Documents: a Collection of Conventions and other International 
Acts of a Law-Making Kind, edited by Mr. E. A. Whittuck, Governor 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


Mr. Murray announces for forthcoming publication a work entitled 
Local and Central Government: a Comparative Study of England, 
France, Prussia, and the United States, by Mr. Percy Ashley of the 


London School of Economics and Political Science. 


We have received Notes on the History and Political Institutions 
of the Old World (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906, pp. ix, 719) 
by Dr. Edward Preissig, author of Short Outline of the History of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

The first volume of O. Nachod’s Geschichte von Japon (Gotha, 
Perthes, 1906, pp. xxx, 426) has been published in Professor Lam- 
precht’s series of Allgemeine Staatengeschichte. 

Paul Lacombe has contributed to the Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine a volume entitled La Psychologie des Individus ct des 
Sociétés chez Taine, Historien des Littératures (Paris, Alean). 

A Bibliography of Text-Books and Works of Reference in Ancient, 
Medieval and Modern, English and American History, edited by Pro- 
fessor Norman Maclaren Trenholme, has been published by the Depart- 
ment of History of the University of Missouri (Columbia, 1905, pp. 27). 
The list was prepared particularly for use in the approved high-schools 
of Missouri. 

Documentary publications: A. Poncelet, Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum practer quam Vati- 
canae. IV. Codices bibliothecae nationalis dictae a Victorio Emmanuele 
/1. (Analecta Bollandiana, XXV. I.); A. Poncelet, Catalogus codicum 
hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum praeter quam 
Vaticanae. IV. Codices bibliothecae Alexandrinae (Analecta Bollan- 
diana, XXV. II.) ; A. Pereire, Des Premiers Rapports entre Saint-Simon 
et Auguste Comte, d'aprés des Documents Originaux, 1816-1819 (Revue 
Historique, May-June). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Jansen, Die Geschichtsauffas- 
sung im Wandel der Zeit; ein Vortrag (Historisches Jahrbuch, XXVII. 
1); A.-D. Xénopol, La Notion de “ Valeur” en Histoire, concl. (Revue 
de Synthése Historique, February); H. Berr, Les Progrés de la Socio- 


logie Religieuse (Revue de Synthése Historique, February); S. Ehses, 


Nochmals Paolo Sarpt als Geschichtsquelle (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
NXNVII. 1); A. Aulard, Taine Historten de la Révolution Francaise: 
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Avant le Livre des Origines; L’Ancien Régime (La Revolution Fran 
caise, March, April); Goldwin Smith, Froude (Atlantic Monthly 


May); F. von Ranke, ltersig ungedruckte Briefe Leopold von Rankes 
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(Deutsche Revue, March); E. Levasseur, Boutmy et Ecole (Annales 
des Sciences Politiques, March) ; G. Monod, La Chaire d'Histoire au Col 
lege de France (Revue Historique, March-April); G. Lanson, Ques 
tions Universitaires: Les Répétiteurs (Revue Bleue, February 24, 
March 31). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

A History of Ancient Civilization, the first volume of The History of 
Civilization by M. Charles Seignobos of the University of Paris, has 
been translated by A. H. Wilde and recently published by Scribners. 
The volume begins with prehistoric times and comes down to the third 
century of our era. 

The Beitriige zur Alten Geschichte (Leipzig, Dieterich), having con- 
cluded, the first lustrum of its existence and having deservedly attained 
a secure position, has adopted the name of Alio, while retaining as a 
subtitle its former name, which did not clearly indicate its periodical 
character. Recent Beihefte to the journal are Epigraphische Beitrag 
zur sozial-politischen Geschichte Athens im Zeitalter Demosthenes (pp. 
vii, 94), by J. Sundwall; Der rémische Gutsbetrieb als wirtschaftlicher 
Organismus nach den Werken des Cato, Varro und Columella (pp. viii, 
100), by H. Gummerus; and Die Legionen der Prov. Moesia von Augus- 
tus bis auf Diokletian (pp. x, 96), by B. Filow. 

Professor Hugo Winckler, editor of the laws of Hammurabi, has 
compiled an Aussug aus der vorderasiatischen Geschichte (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, pp. 86) which states succinctly the most important facts in 
the political and cultural history of the countries of Western Asia to 
the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 539 B. c. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie’s new book, Researches in Sinai, 
recently published by Mr. Murray, contains the first detailed account of 
the Egyptian remains in Sinai, and discussions of discoveries relating 
to the Semitic ritual, the route of the exodus, the numbers of the Israel 
ites to the period of the monarchy, etc. It contains 186 illustrations and 


four maps. 


The Religion of Numa, and other Essays on the Religion of Ancient 
Rome, by Professor Jesse B. Carter (London and New York, Macmillan, 
1906, pp. viii, 189), has appeared recently. 

Professor J. P. Mahaffy’s volume entitled The Silver Age of the 
Greek World (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1906, pp. 482) 1s 
intended to replace his Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, “in a maturer and better form, and with much new material 
superadded 


The third volume of Professor E. Speck’s Handelsgeschichte des 


Altertums (Leipzig, Brandstetter, 1906, pp. 1154) deals with the Romans 
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from 263 B. c. to 476 A. vp. The second volume of this important work 
‘ was published in 1901. 

A French translation of G. Salvioli’s work has appeared under the 
title Le Capitalisme dans le Monde Antique: Etudes sur V'Histoire de 
’'Economie Romaine, translated by A. Bonnet (Paris, Giard et Briere). 

The Roman Forum: its History and its Monuments is the title of a 
work by Professor Christian Huelsen recently translated from the second 


German edition by J. B. Carter and published by G. E. Stechert. 


In Die Angriffe der drei Barkiden auf Italien; drei quellenkritisch- 
kriegsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Leipzig, Teubner, 1905, pp. X; 
310), by Konrad Lehmann, the author makes an exhaustive analysis of 
the question of the routes of the Punic generals, Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 


. and Mago, and of the strategic motives by which they and their enemies 


were influenced. 

G. Boissier’s Tacitus and other Roman Studies has been translated 
by W. G. Hutchinson and published by Constable (pp. 288). 

Since the publication in 1899 of G. Negri’s Nerone e il Christian- 
esimo, a lively discussion has raged over the authorship of the burning 
of Rome in the year 64, and over the interpretation of the famous pas- 
sage of Tacitus, Annals, XV. 44. An attempt finally to settle these 
problems has been made by Signor Attilio Profumo in his exhaustive 
critical study Le Fonti ed i Tempi dello Incendio Neroniano, which has 
been published in a sumptuous volume by Forzani (Rome, 1905, pp. 748). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Boissonnade, /. Guiraud et 
U'Histoire Economique de UAntiquité (Revue de Synthese Historique, 
February); Jules Baillet, Les Noms de l'Esclave en Egyptien (Recueil 
de Travaux relatifs a la Philologie et 4 l'Archéologie Egyptiennes et 


Assyriennes, XXVIII, 1-2). 


{ EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


Several studies by Jean Guiraud, published together under the title 
Questions d'Histoire et d’Archéologie Chrétienne (Paris, Lecoffre, 1906, 
pp. 304), treat of the repression of heresy in the Middle Ages; Albigen- 
sian ethics; the “ consolamentum ™” or Cathartist initiation; the question 
whether St. Dominic copied St. Francis; Jean-Baptiste de Rossi (1822- 
1894); the coming of St. Peter to Rome; Roman relics in the ninth 
century; and the spirit of the Catholic liturgy. 

Cardinal Rampolla, the late pope’s secretary of state, has included in 
his comprehensive work entitled Santa Melania ¢ i Suoi Tempi detailed 


studies of Roman life in the fifth century. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Goyau, Une Patricienne 
Chrétienne au Cingquitme Siécle: Mélanie la Jeune (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, May); P. Fournier, Etude sur les Fausses Décrétales. U1. Date 
de UGEuvre d'lsidore (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, April). 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have arranged to 
begin the publication of the Cambridge Vedieval History soon atter the 
completion of the Cambridge Modern History, with which it will be gen 
erally uniform. The work, which will be in eight v 
planned by Professor J. B. Bury and will be edited by Professor H. M 


Gwatkin, Miss Mary Bateson, and Dr. G. T. Lapsley. 


\ Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Vélker des Mittelmeergel 
bis zum Ende der Kreusziige has been published by A. Scha the through 
Oldenbourg, Munich. 

M. H. D'Arbois de Jubainville’s book on the Jrish Mythological Cycle 
and Celtic Mythology (pp. 236) has recently been translated from the 
French with additional notes by R. I. Best and published by Simpkin 


Students of medieval culture will find a rich store of monumental 


source-material in the great work of Professor J. Hampel, Alterthumer 


des frithen Mittelalters in Ungarn (Brunswick, Vieweg, pp. XXXI¥, 5535 
xvi, 1006). The first volume contains a systematic explanation, with 
over 2,300 illustrations, of objects dating from the fourth to the eleventh 
century, discovered in Hungary and preserved in various European mu 
seums. The second volume, no less richly illustrated, ts dey ted to a 
detailed description ef the finds, and the third volume is an atlas con 
taining 539 tables of illustrations. 

The first volume of a history of the Sixth Century entitled 
The Age of Justinian and Theodora, by W. G. Holmes, has been pub 


lished by Messrs. Bell (1905, pp. 378) 


Che house of Desclée, Rome, has published under th 


cisci. Assisiensis Vita et Miracula, additis opusculis Liturgicts, tore 

Fr. Thoma de Celano a new critical edition of one of the pring il Fran 

ciscan sources, edited by the Capuchin scholar FE. Aleng IXxxvul 
482). 

The latest volume in the Collection de Textes pour ser 1 Etude 

fnnal fe Flodoard (Varis, 


et @ l'Enseignement de UHistoire 1s the .dnnates 


Scholars will be grateful 


Picard, pp. Ixviii, 307) edited by M. P. Lauer g 
for a new edition of this invaluable work, which, covering the ears 
from 919 to 966, is one of the most Important sources Tor the history 
of the period, especially for the history of northern France The last 
critical edition was published by Pertz in 1839, and was bas d upon only 
four of the seven manuscripts used by the present editor. The intro 
duction contains an account of the life and writings ot | l rd, of the 
editions and manuscripts of the Annals, and an argument which appear 

the end of each of the parag! iphs 


to prove that the Greek letters at 


devoted to a year represent the date according to the KBvzantine era 
\ppendixes contain two brief texts found on manuscripts of the danal 
—an obit of Charges the Bald and I isiones lothil | tract 
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from various works, included in this volume in order to facilitate the 
study of their relation to the Annals. 

A third edition of Gaston Paris’s Littérature Francaise au Moyen- 
Age, Xle-XIl'e Siecle has been published by M. P. Meyer and M. 
Bedier through Hachette (pp. xvii, 344). The corrections and additions 
are taken from annotations made by Gaston Paris upon a copy of the 
second edition. The bibliography, which was compiled in 1889, has 
been thoroughly revised. 

Professor J. Loserth has recently published through the house of R. 
Oldenbourg, Munich, a Geschichte des spiteren Mittelalters, 1107-1402, 
which forms the second of the series of handbooks of medieval and 
modern history edited by G. v. Below and F. Meinecke. 

Two recent contributions to the military history of the Middle Ages 
are R. Czeppan’s Die Schlacht bei Crécy, 1346, and F. Mohr’s Die 
Schlacht bei Rosebeke, 1382. Both are doctoral dissertations published 
by Nauck, Berlin. 

Professor E. Daenell, whose book on the Geschichte der deutschen 
Hanse in der sweiten Hilfte des 14. Jahrhunderts was published in 1897, 
has continued that work in two important volumes on Die Bliiteseit der 
deutschen Hanse: Hansische Geschichte von der 2. Hilfte des XIV’. bis 
sum letsten Viertel des XV. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, Reimer, pp. xvii, 
474; xv, 501). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Poncelet, Le Testament de 
Saint Willibrord (Analecta Bollandiana, XXV. 11.); J. B. Hablitzel, 
Hrabanus Maurus und Claudius von Turin (Historisches Jahrbuch, 
XXVIII. 1); L. Levillain, Jugement d'un Pape Jean en Faveur de Corbie 
[c. 10007] (Le Moyen Age, January-February); P. Alphandéry, De 
quelques Faits de Prophétisme dans des Sectes Latines Antérieures au 
Joachimisme (Revue de lHistoire des Religions, LII. 2); K. Baas, Zur 
Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Heilkunst im Bodenseegebiet (Archiv 
fur Kulturgeschichte, IV. 2); K. Hampe, Die Wundmale des hi. Franz 
von Assisi (Historische Zeitschrift, XCVI. 3); A. Fierens, La Question 
Franciscaine: Les Ecrits des Zélateurs de la Régle aux premiers Temps 
de UHistoire Franciscaine d’aprés les Récentes Controverses (Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, April); J. Finot, La Paix d’Arras (1414- 
1415), concl. | Pieces justificatives, pp. 187-218] (Annales de l'Est et du 
Nord, April); P. Richard, Origines des Nonciatures Permanentes: La 
Representation Pontificale au XVe Siécle (1450-1513), concl. (Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, April). 


MODERN HISTORY 


Professor Williston Walker has written a life of John Calvin for the 
series of Heroes of the Reformation published by Putnams. 

The third volume of Letters and Papers relating to the First Dutch 
War, 1052-1054, the preparation of which was begun by Dr. S._R. 


Modern Hrstor) 


Gardiner, has been completed by Mr. C. T. Atkinson, and print d for tl 


Navy Records Society as the thirtieth volume of their publica 


The house of H. Welter has published the thirty-seventh volume o 


Mansi’s Amplissima Collectio Conciliorum, edited by 
R. P. L. Petit, and covering the years 1720-1735. This volume ts at the 
same time issued as volume one of a new series of about ten volumes 


intended to cover the period from 1720 onward, and entitled Collect 
Conciliorum Recentiorum Ecclesiae Universae. 

M. J. E. Driault, author of La Politique Ori ntale de Napoléon, has 
recently published in the Bibliotheque d'Histoire Contemporainte a volume 
entitled Napoléon en Italie, 1800-1812 (Paris, Alean). 

Ma Vie Militaire, 1800-1810 (Hachette, 1906, pp. XX, 332). DY ] 
Chevillet, a trumpeter in the eighth regiment of chasseurs a cheval, 1s 
published from the original manuscript by M. Georges Chevillet, the 
author's grandson, with a preface by M. Henry Houssay¢ of the French 
Academy. 

La Rome de Napoléon (Paris, Plon, 1906, pp. 697). by M. L. Madelin, 
is an important study of the French domination of Rome from 180g to 
1814, based upon documents in public and private archives ° 

The Duke of Argyll, 1823-1900 (London, Murray), is the title of a 
forthcoming work comprising his autobiography down to 1857, and his 
life from that date onward, based on his correspondence and diaries, 
edited by the Dowager Duchess of Argyll. The Duke's active partici 
pation in politics began in 1847. 

Le Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, French ambassador to Berlin after 
the conclusion of peace, has given an account of his mission in his 
volume entitled Mon Ambassade en Allemagne, 1872-1873 | Paris, Plon). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. E. N. Simms, Some Historians 
and the Reformation (Twentieth Century Quarterly, April); J 
Trésal, Les Responsabilités de la France dans le Schisme Anglican (Re 
vue des Questions Historiques, April): R. Ancel, La Seerétaires 
Pontificele sous Paul IV. (Revue des Questions Historiques, \pril) 
G. Edmundson, Early Relations of the Manoas with the Dutch, 1006 

732 (English Historical Review, April) ; Juan Pérez de Guzman, Las 
Ultimas Negociaciones de Matrimonios Kegios entre Inglaterra 

Espaiia, en 1623 (1a Espaiia Moderna, April, May); C. B. Favre, La 
Diplomatie de Leibniz, concl. (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, April) ; 
G. Bonet-Maury, Deux Ambassades Frangaises au Maroc sous Louis 
XII’., 1691-1603 (Revue Bleue, April 28); L. Cahen, L'Idée de Lutte de 
Classes au XVI1le Siécle (Revue de Synthese Historique, February ) ; 
F. Mensel, Zur Histoire de mon Temps Friedrichs des Grossen ( His- 
torische Zeitschrift, XCVI. 3); F. C. Wittichen, Die Politik des Grafen 
Hertzberg 1785-1700 (Historische \ ierteljahrschrift, April); La Roma 
di Napoleone (La Civilta Cattolica, April 7): J. v. Pflugk-Harttung, 
Das Gefecht bei Limale 18. Juni 1815 (Historisches Jahrbuch, NXVII 
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1): Lettres Inédites du Comte Charles de Montalembert au Baron 


Anckarsviird, 1829-1857 (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XX. 1). 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Dr. F. Haverfield of Christ Church, Oxford, Fellow of the British 
\cademy, has published through Mr. Henry Frowde a work entitled 
The Romanisation of Roman Britain, which is based on archeological 
data, 

An investigation into the financial system of the Anglo-Norman 
feudal state has been made by Professor Patow in his monograph en- 
titled Compotus Vicecomitis (Berlin, Weidmann, pp. 62). 

Professor Tout of the University of Manchester and Miss Hilda 
Johnstone, fellow of the same university, have edited for the Camden 
series of the Royal Historical Society a volume entitled State Trials of 
the Reign of Edward the First, 1289-1203 (London, 1906). The book 
is based upon two unpublished plea rolls “ containing the official pro- 
ceedings of the trials of the judges and other royal officers, before a 
special Commission appointed by Edward I. in 1289”, and includes select 
cases, analyses of the rolls, and a curious satire narrating the events 
of the year 1289 in scriptural phraseology. In the introduction Miss 
Johnstone analyzes the accusations and concludes that “a very real 
oppression had lain upon the country during the King’s absence.” 

The Oxford University Press announces as in preparation a work 
by Professor C. W. Oman on The Great Rebellion of 1381. 

Professor Walter Raleigh’s The English Voyages of the Sixteenth 
Century, first printed as an introduction to Messrs. MacLehose’s edition 
ot Hakluyt's Voyages, April, 1905, has been revised and reissued sepa- 
rately (Glasgow, James MacLehose and Sons, 1906, pp. 205). 

We note the publication of The Great Lord Burghley, (IWtlliam 
Cecil): a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft (London, Nash, pp. xv, 511) 
by Martin Hume. 

The Johns Hopkins Press announces a second series of reprints of 
economic tracts under the editorial direction of Professor J. H. Hol- 
lander. The series consists of: A Discourse of Trade, by Nicholas 
Baron (1690); Several Assertions Proved, by John Asgill (1696) ; 
Discourses upon Trade, by Dudley North (1691); England's Interest 
Considered, by Samuel Fortrey (1663). The first and second of these 
are now ready. Each tract will contain an introductory note and text 
annotations by the editor. 

Fontenoy, and Great Britain's Share in the War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, is the title of a work by F. H. Skrine recently published by 
Messrs. Blackwood. 

Che first volume of Mr. J. B. Atlay’s work on The Victorian Chan- 
cellors (Little, Brown, and Company) includes lives of Lyndhurst, 


France 


Brougham, Cottenham, and Truro. The two volumes will be a virtual 
continuation of Lord Campbell's Lives 

Recent volumes in the Victoria History of the Counties of England 
relate to Lancashire (vol. I.), Worcester (vol. II.). and Northampton 


shire (genealogical volumes ) 


Dr. M. J. Bonn has embodied the results of his long and critical 
researches in two volumes entitled Die englische Kolonisation in Irland 
(Stuttgart, Cotta, 1906, pp. Vili, 397; 320). lhe work. which is based 
partly on documents in the Dublin Record Office, begins with the colo 


nization by the Anglo-Normans and comes down to the present time 


\ selection of official documents dealing with the history of Old Fort 


been edited for the Indian 


William in Bengal (London, Murray) has 
Records Series by Dr. C. R. Wilson, late in charge of the r cords of t 
government of India. 

British government publications: Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 
Henry III., 1232-1247; Calendar of Close Rolls, vol. 1X., Edward II1., 
1349-1354; Acts of the Privy Council of England, N. S., 1600-1601; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1694-16935. 

Other documentary publications: F. J. C. and D. M Hearnshaw, 
Southampton Court Leet Records, 1378-1602 Southampton Record 
Society] (Southampton, Gilbert, pp. 165-372). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. Spotswood Green, Ihe 
Wrecks of the Spanish Armada on the Coast of Ireland (The Geograph 
ical Journal, May); J. M. Anderson, James J. of S« otland and the | 


versity of St. Andrews (Scottish Historical Review, April); C. H. 
Firth, Ballads on the Bishops’ Wars, 1638-1640 (Scottish Historical 
Review, April); D. K. Broster, 4 French Traveller in Cha les Il.’s 


England (Cornhill Magazine, May); W. C. Abbott, The Long Parlia- 
ment of Charles I1., I. (English Historical Review, April); H. Bing- 
ham, The Early Organization in London of the Scots Darien Company 
(Scottish Historical Review, April); F. Treffry, St. Patrick (The West- 


minster Review, May). 


FRANCE 
M. Alfred Franklin’s Dictionnaire Historique des Arts, Mectiers et 
Professions exercés dans Paris depuis le Treizieme Ste le forms a large 


rT) 


octavo volume of 1,000 pages, published by H. Welter, Paris 


\ bibliography of Agrippa d’Aubigné with five unedited letters of 
Prosper Mérimée, printed in the Bulletin d la Société de Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais (May-June, 1905), has been issued in separate 
form (Paris, Agence Gén. de la Societe, pp. 40). 

We should have noted earlier the important article entitled “ Les 
Archives Pontificales et "Histoire Moderne de la France”, by M. G. 


Bourgin, in the Bibliographie Moderne for September—October, 1905 
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fhe first two volumes of the collection of documents relative to the 
economic life of the French Revolution published under the auspices of 
the Minister of Public Instruction are C. Bloch’s Département du Loiret: 
Cahiers de Doléances du Bailliage d'Orléans pour les Etats Généraux de 
i78y, 1. (Orléans, Imp. Orléannaise, 1906, pp. 800), and S. Charlety’s 
Départment du Rhone: Documents relatifs a la Vente des Biens Na- 
tionaux (pp. 722). Both books are sold by E. Leroux, Paris. 

Father P. Bliard has written from unedited documents a very detailed 
account of Le Conventionnel Prieur de la Marne en Mission dans l'Ouest, 
1703-1704 (Paris, Emile-Paul, 1906, pp. viii, 450). Prieur is described 
in his milieu as a representative figure of his period. 

A Bibliografia Ragionata per servire alia Storia di Napoleone 11. 
(Roma, Bocea, 1905) has been compiled by Alberto Lumbroso, director 
of the Revue Napoléonienne. It supplements the first part of this 
author's work on Vapoleone published in 1902. 

M. A. Lebey has undertaken to write a very detailed and abundantly 
documented work on Les Trois Coups d’Etat de Louis Napoléon Bona- 
parte (Paris, Perrin, 1906). The first of his three volumes (pp. iv, 
520) has been published and treats of the unsuccessful attempts at Stras- 
burg and Boulogne. 

A scholarly study of the efforts made by the state and other agencies 
to ameliorate the economic condition of the working classes has been 
made by G. Weill in his Histoire du Mouvement Social en France, 
1852-1002 (Paris, Alcan, 1905, pp. 494). 

M. A. Debidour, whose Histoire des Rapports de l'Eglise et de 
l'Etat en France, 1780-1870, was crowned by the Institute, has continued 
the. work in two volumes on L’FEglise Catholique et Etat en France sous 
la Troisiéme République, 1870-1906 (Paris, Alcan). The first volume, 
which has already appeared, comes down to 1889. 

Documentary publications: Paul-Louis Courier, L’Armée Francaise 
en Calabre et le Combat de Santa-Eufemia, 1806, Pages Inédites, avec 
commentaires de M. Robert Gaschet (Revue Bleue, March 17); Lettres 
du Cardinal Mazarin, pendant son Ministére, 1X. (Aout, 1658-Mars, 
1661, publiées par G. d’Avenel (Paris, Impr. Nationale, 1906, pp. 
1008): Des Circonstances Actuelles qui peuvent terminer la Révolution 
et des Principes qui doivent fonder la République en France: Ouvrage 
inédit de la Baronne de Staél publié pour la premiére fois avec une 
introduction et des notes par John Viénot (Paris, Fischbacher, 1906, 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: L. Davillé, Le “ Pagus Scarpo- 
nensis”’, conel. (Annales de l'Est et du Nord, April); E. Dede, Les 
Pensions Ecclésiastiques sous Ancien Régime et jusqu’au Concordat 
(Revue des Questions Historiques, April) ; Ch. V. Langlois, Les Martyrs 
de 1321 (Revue Bleue, May 26); L. Febvre, La France a la Veille de la 
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Réforme, daprés M. P. Imbart de la Tour (Revue de Synthése His- 
torique, February); L. Batiffol, Les Finances de la Reine Mar le 
Veédicis (Revue des Deux Mondes, May); F. C. Roux, La Politique 
Francaise en Egypte a la Fin du XVI1le Siecle, 1. (Revue Historique, 
May-June) ; C. Perroud, Histoire d'un Professeur pendant la Révolution 
(La Révolution Frangaise, April); E. Welvert, Tallien (Revue Pleue, 
February 24, March 3); C. Kuhlmann, The Relation of the Jacobins to 
the Army, the National Guards, and Lafayette (University Studies, pub- 
lished by the University of Nebraska, April) ; H. Poulet, Le Sans-cnulotte 
Philip, Président de la Société Populaire de Nancy (1703-1704), 1. 
(Annales de l'Est et du Nord, April) ; La Société Populaire de 1 ouncuil- 
sur-Vienne: Registre de ses Délibérations [1794-1793] (La Révolution 
Frangaise, March); J. E. Driault, Murat @ Naples avant la Trahison 
La Mission Durant en 1811 (Revue Bleue. April 14, 21); E. Forgues, 
Le Dossier Secret de Fouché (Revue Historique, March-April): E 
Welvert, Un Soldat d’Autrefois; Bugeaud en 1815 (Revue des Questions 
Historiques, April); J. Tchernoff, La Politique de Napoléon III. au 
Début de son Régne (La Révolution Frangaise, February ) 


ITALY AND SPAIN 
Jtalienische Bibliographic, 1904-10905, by Karl Schellhass, has been 
separately printed from the Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, herausgegeben vom Koenigl. Preussischen 
Historischen Institut in Rom, Bd. VIIL. (Roma, tip. Unione Cooperative 
Editrice, 1905, pp. 99). 


The Rivista de Aragon has been superseded by a new quarterly, 
Cultura Espatiola (Madrid, P. Apalategui), the first number of which 
appeared in February. The new title indicates the change in the char- 
acter of the journal, which is now devoted to national rather than to 
provincial interests in the fields of history, literature, art, and philosophy. 
The autonomous section devoted to history (pp. 64) is directed by R. 
Altamira and E. Ibarra y Rodriguez, and will contain body articles, 
documents, reviews, and notes. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Carcopino, La Sicile Agricole 
au Dernier Siecle de la République Romaine (Viertelijahrschrift fir 
Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, IV. 1); R. Poupardin, Etudes sur 
l'Histoire des Principautés Lombardes de UIltalie Méridionale et de leurs 
Rapports avec lEmpire Franc, |. Les Sources (Le Moyen Age, January 
February); E. Rodocanachi, Les Esclaves en Italie du X//le au XV Je 


Stécle (Revue des Questions Historiques, April); E. Ibarra y Rodriguez, 


g 
Los Solariegos en Leon y Castilla (Cultura Espaiiola, February); R. D 
Shaw, The Fall of the Visigothic Power in Spain (English Historical 
Review, April). 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 

A co-operative work entitled Grundriss der Geschichtswissenschaft 
cur Einfithrung in das Studium der deutschen Geschichte des Mittelal- 
ters und der Neuseit (Leipzig, Teubner) will be published in two large 
volumes under the editorship of Professor A. Meister. The first volume, 
part of which has already appeared, contains chapters on historical 
method, Latin paleography and diplomatic chronology, sphragistics and 
heraldry, the sources of the historical geography of Germany and neigh- 
boring countries, and the historiography and sources of German history. 
The second volume will treat of the economic, constitutional, legal, and 
ecclesiastical history of Germany. Among the contributors are Pro- 
fessors H. Oncken of Giessen, Sieveking of Marburg, Kotzschke of 
Liepzig, and the editor. 

* Die Mission der Deutschen als Wandervolk in der Weltgeschichte ” 
a lecture delivered before the German-American Historical Society of 
Illinois, by Professor Hermann Oncken of the University of Giessen, is 
printed in the society’s quarterly, Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blitter, for April. 

Seribners have published the first volume of The History of the 
Reformation, by Dr. T. M. Lindsay, the Principal of the United Free 
Church College of Glasgow. This volume treats of the Reformation in 
Germany from its beginning to the religious peace of Augsburg, and 
aims at describing “this great religious movement and its social envi 
ronment ”’. 

Kegan Paul has recently published volumes nine and ten of Mr. A. 
M. Christie’s translation of the German edition of J. Janssen’s History 
of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. The period 
covered embraces the politico-religious revolution from the proclama- 
tion of the Formula of Concord in 1580 up to 1608, and the period lead- 
ing up to the Thirty Years’ War. 

In his work on La Fondation de lEmpire Allemand, 1852-1871 
(Paris, Colin, 1906, pp. vill, 528), M. E. Denis, professor of contem- 
porary history in the University of Paris, has endeavored to present a 
picture of the life of Germany from 1852 to 1871, reproducing the va 
riety and complexity of the phenomena whose ensemble constitutes 
national existence, and thus indicating the conditions that determined 
the formation of Germanic unity. 

The house of Alcan, Paris, has recently published the second volume 
of Paul Matter’s Bismarck et Son Temps, entitled L’Action, 1862-1870. 
The third volume, Le Triomphe et le Declin, 1870-1896, is announced 
for the close of 1906. 

The second volume of Professor M. Wehrmann’s Geschichte von 
Pommeru, covering the period from 1523 to the present time, has been 
added to the series of Lamprecht’s Allgemeine Staatengeschichte 


(Gotha, Perthes). 
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Dr. Hans Barth has compiled a Repertorium (Basel, A. Geermg, pp 
vii, 359) of the articles and contributions relating to the lustory « 
Switzerland, contained in periodicals and collections of the years 
1900 This serves as a continuation of Brandstetters Repertoriue 
(Basel, A. Geering ), which covered the period IS12—1S9¢ 


The house of B. G. Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, is publis 
] ] 


German translation of a Geschichte des ukrainischen (ruthenischen ) 


lolkes written from the sources, by Professor Michael Hruszewskv ot 


+} 
treats Of the 


Lemberg. The first volume, which has already apps red, 


earliest history of the land and oft the people, before and during tl 
Slavic settlement: and of the beginnings of the kingdom otf Nieff 


Documentary publications: F. Lau, Urkundenbuch der Reichsstadt 
Frankfurt, ed. |. F. Boehmer, II, 1314-1340 (Frankfurt am Main, Baer 
1905, pp. 643); Regesten aus in- u. ausland Archiven mit Ausnahine 
des Archives der Stadt Wien, V., No. 4732-0274. Quelen sur Ge 
schichte der Stadt Wien (Vienna, Konegen, 1906, pp. vu, 469): J 
Loserth, Akten und Korrespondenzen sur Geschichte der Gegenrefor 
mation in Innerésterreich unter Ferdinand I1,, Tl. 1. Die Zeiten der 
Regentschaft und die Aufldsung des protestantischen Schul- und Kircl 
cnministeriums in Innerdsterreich, 1590-1600. [Fontes Rerum Aus 
triacarum, Abtlg. II., Diplomataria et Acta, Bd. 58.) (Historical Com 
mission of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Vienna, A. Holder, 1906 
pp. cii, 821); L. Bosshart v. Winterthur, Chronik 1185-1532, 


kK. Hauser, Quellen zur schweiserischen Reformationsgeschi lite (Basel 
Geering, 1906, pp. XXvill, 403). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Caro, Zur Urbarforschung 
(Historische Vierteljahrschrift, April); W. Wittich, dltfreiieit wid 
Dienstbarkeit des Uradels in Niedersachsen (Vierteljahrschritt tut 
Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, IV. 1); S. Herzberg-Frankel, Rudo/; 
von Habsburg (Historische Zeitschrift, XCVI. 3); B. Kuske, Der A 
ner Fischhandel vom 14-17. Jahrhundert (Westdeutsche Zeitschritt tut 
Geschichte und Kunst, XXIV. 3); A. Hofmeister, Rostocker Students 
leben vom 15. bis ins 19. Jahrhundert, Hl. (Archiv fur Kulturg 


schichte, IV. 2). 


NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM, AND NORTHERN EUROPE 


The third volume of Professor Paul Fredericq’s Corpus Docume 
torum Inquisitionis Haereticae Pravitatis Neerlandica 
Vuylsteke, 19060) is devoted to completing the first and second volume; 


with 146 additional documents, dating from 12 
4 ; 3 


e (Ghent, .J 


from the archives of the Netherlands, Paris, and the Vatican, as we 
from printed sources. The book contains a full index to the thre 
umes and a chronological list of all the documents contained im thy 

Professor G. des Marez has expanded the opening chapter of his 


valuable book on L’Organisation du a Bruvrelles au NV 
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into an article entitled “Les Luttes Sociales a Bruxelles au Moyen 
Age", reprinted from the Revue de [Université de Bruxelles of Janu- 
ary-February (Liége, La Meuse, 1906, pp. 41). The article lacks refer- 
ences to the sources. 

Six of the leading historians of Norway are to co-operate in writing 
an illustrated history of that country from the earliest times to 1905. 
The first volume, by Professor Alexander Bugge, will appear early in 


1907. The last volume will be by Professor Ernst Sars. 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


But little need be said in this issue respecting the activities of 
the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution. 
Dr. Jameson returns to America during the first week in July 
after a three months’ tour in the interests of the Department, in 
Europe and England. Miss Davenport is in London carrying to a 
conclusion the Department's investigations in the British Archives, 
the results of which are to be published in the winter. Mr. Leland re- 
turned to Washington in May from a six weeks’ trip in the Southern 
states, in the course of which he visited the principal historical societies 
and depositories of public records, and examined the more important 
collections of historical manuscripts. A. C. McLaughlin’s Report on 
the Diplomatic Archives of the Department of State, 1789-1840, has 
been reprinted in a second edition, unchanged, and Van Tyne and 
Leland’s Guide to the Archives of the Government of the United States, 
which has been announced as out of print for some time, is again on 
sale. A revised and considerably enlarged edition of the Guide will be 
published late in the summer or early in the fall. One of the most val- 
uable features of the new edition will be an exhaustive report by Mr. 
J. H. Russell on the Diplomatic, Consular, and Miscellaneous Archives 
ot the Department of State. 

The Fifteenth International Congress of Americanists, to be held 
this year from September 10 to 15 at Quebec, will be under the patronage 
of the Governor-General of Canada. Dr. Robert Bell, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, is president of the Committee of Organ- 
ization, and Dr. N. E. Dionne and Mr. Alphonse Gagnon are respect- 
ively general secretary and treasurer. The work will relate to the fol- 
lowing subjects: A. The native races of America, their origin, history, 
etc.; B. Indigenous monuments and archeology of America; C. The his- 
tory of the discovery and European occupancy of the New World. 

A new catalogue, which relates to the history of America, has been 
put at the disposition of the public in the Salle de travail des imprimeés, 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The first volume relates to American 


antiquities and to early explorations, Canada, and the general religious 


| 
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and constitutional history of the United States; the second to the admin 
istrative and diplomatic history of the | nited States and to the history of 
the states and territories. The third volume, which is not vet completed, 
will relate to United States local history and to Latin America The 


catalogue has been prepared by the Librarian, George A. Barringer 

Dr. Grabner, who is in charge of the department of genealogy of the 
Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissens« hajt, is desirous of having as ful 
a representation as possible of American genealogical publications, He 
would like to receive review copies of all such publications in order that 
they may receive adequate attention in the Jahresberichte. Where this 
is impracticable, he is desirous that publishers’ or authors’ circulars and 
announcements should be sent to him. His address is Schutzenstrasse 
50, Konitz, West Prussia. 

The extensive collection of Schoolcraft Papers in the Library ot 
Congress and the Smithsonian Institution is being copied for the Mich- 
igan Pioneer and Historical Society, which will publish some of them 
in their series of Collections. A large number of additional papers 
recently brought to light in the Smithsonian Institution consist mostly 
of drafts of Schoolcraft’s letters, accounts of Indian affairs under his 
charge, and official papers of Michigan during the territorial period. 

The attention of users of the Guide to the Archives in Washington, 
published by the Carnegie Institution, is called to the transfer from the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library in the State Department to the Library 
of Congress of the following manuscripts noted on pages 20-29 of the 
Guide: Spanish manuscripts of 1631, supposed to have been captured 
in the City of Mexico; Orderly Books of Captain Robert Walker 
and Sergeant Dalson, together with the diary of Ebenezer Fitch and 
Paul Blancher; Forton Prisoners manuscripts, 1777-1779: Journal 
of the Travels of Alexander Church, Richard Ramsey, and Zephaniah 
Halsey; the printed books which are annotated by Sir Henry Clinton; 
Journal of the ship Hope, 1790-1792, 4 vols.; Whiskey Insurrection 
in Pennsylvania, 1792-1796; House Tax Insurrection, 1799: Correspond- 
ence of Albert Gallatin as Secretary of the Treasury; Papers relating to 
the Burr Conspiracy; Log-Book of the ship Lexington, 1807; the John 
Henry Papers; and the Jefferson Davis Papers. 

The Carnegie Institution has made provision for the completion of 
Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to America, under the 
supervision of Mr. Wilberforce Eames, who edited volumes XV. to XX. 
after the death of Sabin. The work stopped with page 196 of volume 
XX.. at Smith (H. H.); the materials for completing it in seven or 
eight additional volumes are on hand, and their preparation for printing 
has begun. The work will be completed within two years, and is to be 
published by Joseph F. Sabin, son of the author. 

United States Government Documents, by James I. Wver (New 


York State Library Bulletin 102, Library School 21, Albany, 1906, pp 
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78), after treating in detail of the production, distribution, arrangement, 
classification, cataloguing, and use of United States government docu- 
ments, concludes with a critical list of indexes to early documents. 

A correspondent calls our attention to an error in Professor McMas- 
ter’s article in our last number (supra, p. 525). New Hampshire did 
not abolish religious tests as qualifications for office in 1792, indeed not 
until 1877. 

The index to the first ten volumes of the AmerIcAN HISTORICAL 
Review, prepared by Mr. David M. Matteson, is now in press, and is 
expected to be on sale early in July. 

The American Historical Magazine for May contains: “ New York 
City in the Nineteenth Century”, by J. A. Stevens (second paper: The 
Construction Period); “ Witchcraft in Connecticut ”, by Forrest Mor- 
gan; “ The Authorship of the Kentucky Resolutions of 1798”, by E. D. 
Warfield; “ The Morris Family of Morrisania”’, by W. W. Spooner. 

The International Bureau of the American Republics is publishing 
American Constitutions; a Compilation of the Political Constitutions of 
the Independent Nations of the New World, with short historical notes 
and various appendixes by José Ignacio Ramirez. Each constitution is 
given in the original language with a parallel-column translation into 
Spanish or English, as the case may be. Volume I. is devoted to the 
federal unions, comprising the United States of America, Mexico, the 
Argentine Republic, Brazil, and Venezuela, and to the republics of 
Central America. There will be two more volumes, the last of which 
will contain other documents illustrating the development of political life 
in the nations of the New World. 

The Johns Hopkins Press has just issued Early Diplomatic Negotia- 
tions of the United States with Russia, by John C. Hildt (pp. 195). 

Americana: Reisecindriicke, Betrachtungen, geschichtliche Gesamt- 
ansicht, by Professor Karl Lamprecht, has just appeared (Freiburg i. B., 
H. Heyfelder, 1906, pp. Vili, 147). 

The first volume of the Grafton Historical Series, to be edited by 
Dr. Henry R. Stiles, organizer of the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society and author of The History of Ancient Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, will appear shortly from the Grafton Press. 

The Rise of American Nationality, 1811-1819, by Kendric C. Bab- 
cock: The Rise of the New West, 1819-1820, by Frederick J. Turner; 
and Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837, by William MacDonald, form- 
ing volumes thirteen to fifteen of The American Nation (New York and 
London, Harper and Brothers), will receive fuller notice in a later issue 
of the Review. 

The Development of the North since the Civil War, by Joseph M. 
Rogers (pp. xxix, 482), and Prehistoric North America, by W. J. McGee 


and Cyrus Thomas (pp. xxviii, 485), form respectively volumes XVIIT. 
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and XIX. of The History of North America, edited by Francis N 
Thorpe (Philadelphia, George Barrie and Sons). 

In these columns in the April number of the Review we announced 
the succession of Dr. Francis N. Thorpe to the position of editor, torm- 
erly occupied by Guy Carleton Lee, of the History of North America 
(Philadelphia, Barrie) and commented on the methods by which, in 
the circular announcing the change in editorship, the Review had been 
misrepresented as giving its unqualified indorsement to the series. At 
the suggestion of Dr. Thorpe and lest any one upon reading our com- 
ment should draw an incorrect inference as to the authorship of the 
circular in question, we think it is proper to state that Dr. Thorpe was 
in no way responsible for any of the statements contained in that 
document. 

American Public Problems is the general title of a series ot books 
dealing with “contemporary political, economic, and social questions ” 
under the editorial direction of Ralph Curtis Ringwalt and published 
by Henry Holt and Company. The first volume issued is /mmigration 
by Prescott F. Hall, secretary of the Immigration Restriction League, 
reviewed elsewhere in this number; the second is The Election of Sena 
tors, by George H. Haynes. In the opening chapters the author reviews 
the reasons which led the framers of the Constitution to place the elec 
tion of senators in the hands of the state legislatures, and the considera 
tions which led to the law of 1866. He then shows the effects of the 
present method on the Senate and the senators, and on state and local 
governments, and discusses the movement for popular election, giving 
the arguments for and against a ¢ onstitutional amendment. 

In Les Droits Législatifs du Président des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 
by M. Henry Bose ( Paris, Reusseau, pp. 286), the author deals with the 
positive legislative powers as derived from the power of message, and 
with the negative right of veto. An introductory chapter discusses the 
separation of powers, and the legislative powers of the President at the 
Convention of Philadelphia. 

In Five American Politicians: a Study in the Evolution of American 
Politics, by Samuel P. Orth (Cleveland, Burrows Brothers, 1906, pp 
447), the author treats of Aaron Burr, DeWitt Clinton, Martin Van 
Buren, Henry Clay, and Stephen -\. Douglas as they are identified with 
the beginnings of different institutions of American politics 

A recent publication of the University of Chicago Press ts The Leg 
islative History of Naturalization im the United States, by Frank George 
Franklin (pp. 330). 

American Literary Masters, by Leon H. Vincent (Boston, Hough 
ton. Mifflin, and Company, 1906, pp. Xiv, 515), treats of the life, chara 


ter, and works of nineteen men of letters whose principal literary activi 


ties fell within the years 1809-1560 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society has published a Catalogue of 
the Library and Collection of Autograph Letters, Papers, and Documents 
bequeathed to the Society by the Rev. Robert C. Waterston, prepared by 
J. H. Tuttle. The collection is miscellaneous and not related to any 
special subject. Books relating to England and Great Britain are 
largely represented in the collection; there are also some missals and 
other early manuscripts and nearly a score of incunabula. The cata- 
logue is in three sections: Library, Manuscripts, and Engravings. 
Among the manuscripts are several which have an interest for students 
of American, and, more particularly, Massachusetts history. 

\W. H. Lowdermilk and Company propose to publish by subscription 
a reprint of The Heckewelder Narrative, an Account of the Mission of 
the United Brethren [Moravians] among the Delaware and Mohegan 
Indians from its Commencement in the year 1740 to the close of the 
year 1808. The reasons given for a reprint are the probable scarcity of 
the original edition brought out in 1820 and the many differences be- 
tween the printed copy and the original manuscript from which the 
reprint will be made. 

A volume of proceedings of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Settlement of the Jews in the United States; Addresses deliv- 
ered on Thanksgiving Day 1005, together with other selected addresses 
and proceedings (The New York Co-operative Society, 1906, pp. x1i1, 
262), has been published. Another edition of this forms Number 14 
of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical Socicty. 

A contribution of interest to historians in the recently published Pro- 
ceedings and Papers, volume one, part one, of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America is: “ Materials in the Library of Congress for a Study 
of United States Naval History”, by Charles Henry Lincoln. 


ITEMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED 

* The Montezuma Mounds”, by Gerard Fowke (Missouri Historical 
Society Collections, vol. 2, no. 5). is an account of recent explorations 
made by N. D. McEvers, John M. Wulfing, and David I. Bushnell. 

We have received Heroes of Discovery in America, by Charles Mor- 
ris, author of Historical Tales, Half-Hours with American Authors, etc. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1906, pp. 344). 

The Wisconsin Historical Society has recently acquired Pierre Mar- 
gry's scrap-book, in which he placed clippings from American and con- 
tinental magazines and newspapers, adding thereto in his own handwrit- 
ing, in ink or pencil, annotations, criticisms, and other data. The clip- 
pings refer mainly to the discovery of the Mississippi and kindred 
subjects. 

We note the publication of On the Spanish Main; or, Some English 
Forays on the Isthmus of Darien, with a Description of the Buccaneers 
and a Short Account of Old-time Ships and Sailors, by J. Masefield 
(London, Methuen, pp. 356). 
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A new edition of the Relacién de los Naufragios y Comentarios ad 
Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca (vol. 1.. Madrid, Moreno, 1906, pp. Xxx 
de Libros y Documentos 


Referentes a la Historia de America The narrative is illustrated by 


388) forms the fifth volume of the ( oleccion 


some hitherto unpublished documents 


The closing volumes in the Trail Makers Sertes (A. S. Barnes) are 
The Journeys of Réné Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle (New York 
1905, 2 vols.), as related by Henri de Tonty, Fathers Zenobius Membre, 
Louis Hennepin, and Anastasius Douay, Father Christian Le Clereq 
Joutel, and Jean Cavelier, together with memoirs, commissions, et 
edited with an introduction by Dr. Isaac Joslin Cox. The preface states 
that the various documents here reprinted are found in French's His- 
torical Collections of Louisiana, part 1., Shea's Discovery and Explora 
tion of the Mississippi Valley (part IV. of the Historical Collections), 
and Shea's Early l’eyages up and down the Mississippi. 

A reprint of the first English edition of Joutel’s Journal of La Salle’s 
last Voyage, 16084-1087, has been published, with historical and bio- 
graphical introduction by Dr. Henry R. Stiles (Albany, Joseph Me- 
Donough, pp. 258). He reproduces the English text published in Lon- 
don, 1714, which was based upon the Paris version of 1714. Joutel’s 
manuscript has been textually reproduced only in Margry’s Collection, Ill. 
&9 534- The editor has combined with his own notes those of Professor 
Melville B. Anderson to the Caxton Club facsimile reprint of 1896, 
which were the result of a collation of the English with the first French 
edition: he has included also a reprint of a “ Bibliography of the Dts- 
covery and Explorations in the Mississippi Valley", by A. P. C. Grithn, 
and the maps of the French edition of 1713 in facsimile. The volume 
was issued as the third and concluding one of a series on the “* Dis- 
covery and Explorations of the Mississippi", projected by the late Dr. 
Shea. of which the first was published in 1852, containing the narratives 
of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and Anastasius Douay, and 
the second in 1861, containing those of Cavelier, Saint-Cosme, Le Sueur, 
Gravier, and Guignas. 

Longmans, Green, and Company announce The Middle Colonies and 
The Colonies under the House of Hanover, by John Andrew Doyle. 

The Bulletin of the New York Publi Library for May contains a 
“Report of the British Board of Trade and Plantations, November 
1702", printed from a transcript in that library, probably made for the 
Earl of Bute about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Little. Brown, and Company have acquired the American publishing 
rights of The Fight for Canada, a Naval and Military Sketch from t 
History of the Great Imperial Ivar, by Major William Wood, and have 


> 


just issued a definitive edition (Boston, 1906, pp. xx, 370). The first 


edition, published in 1904 (Westminster. Archibald Constable and Com 


pany), was reviewed in the AMERICAN HIsTORICAI Review for January 
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1903, X. 398-400. One of the principal ideas of the author is to empha- 
size the part played by the naval forces in the campaign against Quebec. 
Maior Wood has carefully revised his work and included several add'- 
tional notes. 

Charles Scribner's Sons have published a “ commemorative edition ” 
of A. C. Buell’s Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. A supple- 
mentary chapter, describing the recovery of the body of John Paul Jones, 
written by General Horace Porter, has been added. No changes have 
been made in the original text of Buell. Unfortunately, the publishers 
have not taken advantage of the opportunity afforded by a new edition 
to correct the many inaccuracies of the first imprint. Attention may 
here be called to an article in the New York Times of June to by Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven, who is of the opinion that many of the inaccuracies 
are due not merely to carelessness but to deliberate falsification. 

Mr. Albert H. Smyth's edition of the Iritings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin has reached the seventh volume, which covers the period 1777-1779. 

The “ List of Works in the New York Public Library by or relating 
to Franklin” is reprinted from the Bulletin of that library for January. 

Volumes four to six of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 
1774-1780, recently published by the Library of Congress, cover the year 
1776. The Library of Congress has issued two reprints from the series 
entitled: Some Papers ... laid before the Continental Congress, 
taken from... the Journals of the Continental Cong? In the first 
volume, which contains papers of 1775 taken from vol. 2 of the Jour- 
nals, are the Declaration on Taking Arms, Franklin’s Articles of Con- 
federation, the reports on trade (Franklin, Lee, Jay, and the Committee 
of the Whole Congress), the report upon Lord North's conciliation reso- 
lution, and the reports on the unfinished business. The second volume 
contains papers submitted in 1776, taken from vols. 4-6: The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the report upon 
coins, the plans of treaties with foreign states, and the instructions to 
the treaty commissioners. 

A number of letters from John Adams to Samuel Adams, 1776-1797, 
and from John Quincy Adams to Arthur Lee, 1779, and George Ban- 
croft, 1834-1838, are published in the Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library for April. They are printed from the original manuscripts in 
the Bancroft collection in that library. 

The Princeton Historical Association has published as No. I of a 
series of Extra Publications “ A Brief Narrative of the Ravages of the 
British and Hessians at Princeton in 1776-1777: a Contemporary Ac- 
count of the Battles of Trenton and Princeton”. This manuscript, 
which was purchased by the Princeton Library at a sale of the late 
General William Scudder Stryker’s collection, is here published for the 
first time. with introduction and notes by Varnum Lansing Collins. The 
editor gives evidence to show that the document could not have been 


written by Thomas Olden, to whom it has been ascribed; hut he has been 
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unable to ascertain the authorship. The narrative does not throw any 
new light on the battles of Trenton and Princeton—for the author saw 
only the beginning of the latter and the former not at all—and 1s valu 


able chiefly as a first-hand account of conditions prevailing in I’rinceton 


and its vicinity during the winter of 1770-1777. 


h Government 1n 


\ new edition of the book published by the French 


1903: Les Combattants Francais de la Guerre Américaine, 1778-1793: 
Listes Etablies d’aprés les Documents Authentiques Deposés aur 


Archives Nationales et aux Archives du Ministére de la Guerre, 
issued by Congress as Senate Document 77 (Washington, 1905) rhe 


new edition contains a full index of names, which was not in 
edition. 

Volume XIV. of the Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors « 
lutionary War, covering the letters Sha-Sth, has been issued this year 
(Boston, Wright and Potter, 1906). 


f the Revo 


We note the publication of d/erander Hamilton: an Essay on Amer- 
ican Union, by Frederick Scott Oliver (New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons: London, Constable, pp. x11, 502). The volume contains portraits 


and a map. 
he fifth volume of the Documentary History of the Constitution of 


the United States, published by the Department of State, containing let 
ters and papers relating to the Constitution from August 1, 1755, to the 
death of Madison, has just appeared. 

In the Bulletin of the New York Public Library for March are a 
number of letters written in 1788-1522, trom Spencer Roane, the Vir- 
ginia jurist, son-in-law of Patrick Henry, printed from originals in that 
library. Several are addressed to James Monroe. 

The Early Exploration of Louisiana, by Dr. Isaac Joslin Cox (Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, University Studies, series II., vol. Il, no. 1, 
January-February ), is a detailed study of the exploration o1 the Lou- 
isiana Purchase under President Jetterson, 1803-1807, and especially 
emphasizes the President's own plan for the exploration. Phe political 
and scientific results of the more familiar expeditions are briefly sum 
marized. but the comparatively unknown work of Hunter and Dunbar, 


of Sibley, and of Freeman is given in detail. \ bibliography, giving a 
full description of the original manuscript sources and a list of original 
the work. The author has 


printed and secondary sources, accompanies 
made use of the manuscript journal of Dr. Hunter in the possession of 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 


It is not necessary to give any extended notice in these columns 01! 
C. T. Brady's True Andrew Jackson (Lippincott). The scope and plan 


of the work are similar to those of the other volumes in the series 
Mr. Brady seems to have placed a rather uncritical dep 
Parton and the two recent biographies by Colyar and Buell, and to 


have wholly ignored the collection of Jackson papers in 
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tile 


Congress, a collection that is unique for the vivid insight it gives into 


Jackson's character. It is probably safe to say that the most scholarly 


part of the volume under consideration is the appendix furnished by A. 


S. Salley, Jr.. in which the much disputed question as to the exact loca- 
tion of Jackson's birthplace seems to be satisfactorily and definitely set- 
tled in favor of South Carolina. 

We have received the book entitled Lincoln, Master of Men: a Study 
Character, by Alonzo Rothschild (Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 
\s the title implies, the author restricts his treatment to what 


im 
PP. 531). 
appears to him the most significant aspect of Lincoln’s greatness—his 
mastery over men—and illustrates this aspect by chapters on his rela- 
tions with such different types of men as Douglas, Seward, Chase, 
Stanton, Fremont, and McClellan. The volume contains nearly sixty 
pages of notes and a good index. 

The Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 
1861-1865 (Washington, Government Printing Office) is now complete 
in seven volumes. 

Volume XX. of the First Series of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion has just appeared. 

Letters from a Surgeon of the Civil War, compiled by Martha Derby 
Perry, will be published shortly. The author of the letters, Dr. John 
G. Perry, was a volunteer contract assistant surgeon in the Twentieth 
Massachusetts during the greater part of the war. 

In The Seventy-Seventh Pennsylvania at Shiloh: History of the 
Regiment [by John Obreiter]; The Battle of Shiloh [by David M. 
Reed] (Harrisburg, Harrisburg Publishing Company, State Printers, 
1903, pp. 406) is a full report of the work of the Pennsylvania Shiloh 
sattletield Commission. The book is illustrated by two large and care- 
fully prepared maps of the battle-field, showing positions on the first 
and second day S. 

An unusual aspect of the period of the Civil War is treated in Har 
Government, Federal and State, in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana, 1861-1865, by William B. Weeden (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company, pp. xxv, 389). 

It is announced that with the publication this fall of two more vol- 
umes Mr. James Ford RKhodes’s monumental work will be brought to a 
close. The narrative will conclude with the year 1877, although it was 
the author's original intention to continue it to 1885. 

Vemories of a Great Schoolmaster (Dr. Henry A. Coit), by James 
P. Conover, has been published by Houghton, Mifflin, and Company 
(pp. xxv, 270). Dr. Coit was rector and head-master of St. Paul's 
School, Concord, from its foundation in 1856 until his death in 1895. 

In Spanish-American Diplomatic Relations preceding the War of 
1808, by Horace Edgar Flack (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
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Historical and Political Science, series NXNIV.. Nos. 1-2 wuars 


February), the author discusses the status of the | ubans during the 
insurrection, the causes or alleged causes tor intervention ot the part 


of the United States, and the efforts of Spain to avoid war 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAL ORDER 

The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, second 
series, vol. XIX., for 1905 (Boston, 1906, pp. Xvill, 583) contains a large 
number of hitherto unpublished documents, among which are 
of Edmund Pendleton to James Madison, 1765-1781. and an account of 
a journey from Boston to W ashington in 1812, among the extracts Irom 
the Memoirs of Dr. John Pierce. The paper by John Noble on * An 
Incident in 1731 in the Long Dispute of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
over their Boundary Line” contains transcripts from unpublished papers 
in the early court files of Suffolk bearing on the trouble caused in 173! 
by the attempt of the town of Attleborough to collect taxes in territory 
claimed by both states. Mr. Noble's paper on ~ Legislation in regard 
to Highway Robbery in Massachusetts ” also contains original docu 


ments. “The Case of Samuel Shrimpton ” [1685-1686], by Worthing 
ton C. Ford, is illustrated by papers from the Chamberlain collection im 
the Boston Public Library. In addition to the papers of Charles Fran 
cis Adams and Mr. Dunning noted in the April Review, there are 
“Edward Savage, Painter and Engraver, and his Unfinished Copper 
plate of * The Congress Voting Independence ** by C. H. Hart; “ Negro 
Suffrage and Reconstruction ”, by James F. Rhodes; “ John Foster, the 
Earliest Engraver in New England”, by Dr. Samuel A. Green; “ The 
Book of Sports”, by Edmund F. Slafter; “ Manners, Morals and Laws 
of the Piscataqua Colony”, by Dr. James De Normandie; “ Abraham 
Bishop, of Connecticut, and his Writings * by F. B. Dexter: “ The Out 
look in History ”, by William R. Thayer: * Dr. Barefoot and Dr. Green 
land”, by F. B. Sanborn; “ The Washington Oak at Mount Vernon’ 
by Dr. Samuel A. Green; and ~ A Few Results of Recent Scirentine 
Study of the Negro in America”, by G. Stanley Hall. 

A bibliographical index to the literature on Massachusetts local hs- 
tory. prepared by Charles A. Flagg, of the Library of Congress, will be 
printed soon by the Salem (Mass. ) Press Co. 


The Salem Press Company announce a work on The Putnam L 


ave. bv Eben Putnam, which includes the material comprised in the 
eight published parts of 4 History of the Putnam Family and nearly as 


much new material derived from extensive research in English and 


American archives. 


Recent additians to the Vital Records of Massachusetts Towns ar 
those of Douglas, Royalston, and Phillipston, published by the Syst 


matic History Fund; Edgartown, Dalton, and Norton, published by the 


New England Historic Genealogical 


Societv: and Beverly (vol. I 


Society 


tirths), published by the Topsfield Historical 
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Records of the First Church of Christ at Cambridge in New Eng- 
land, 1632-1830, copied and edited by Stephen P. Sharples, which has 
been running in the Genealogical Magazine, is published in book form 
(pp. 522) by Eben Putnam. 

from articles of genealogical interest, the Essex Institute His- 
wrical Collections for April contains “ The Newburyport and Boston 
lurnpike ’, by H. Follansbee Long, and “ Newspaper Items relating to 
Essex County ”, to be continued. 

The Development of the Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts, by 
Professor Clyde Augustus Duniway, forming vol. XII. of the Harvard 
Historical Studies, is the result of an extended revision of the author’s 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philos« phy in Political Science, which 
was accepted by Harvard University in 1897 and the same year received 
the Toppan prize. An appendix contains illustrative documents and a 
discussion of sources. The book will receive fuller notice in a later 
Issue. 

The thirty-fifth volume in the series of Records relating to the Early 
History of Boston, formerly issued under the direction of the Record 
Commissioners and now published by the Registry Department of the 
City of Boston, comprises the ninth book of the Boston town records, 
including the proceedings of the town from April, 1796, to October, 
1813. The volume has an index. 


In addition to administrative reports, the Proceedings of the Amer- 


ican Antiquarian Society at the annual meeting held in Worcester, 


October 21, 1905, contains * Labor Organizations in Ancient, Mediaeval 


and Modern Times”, by Carroll D. Wright; a Memorial of George F. 
Hoar, by Edward E. Hale, with contents of his speeches and addresses; 
“\ Notice of Yucatan with some Remarks on its Water Supply”; 

fhe Jackson and Van Buren Papers”, a descriptive account by Wil- 
liam MacDonald; “A Page of American History”, the account of a 
band of American soldiers who went to Yucatan in 1847, by Edward H. 
Thompson; and “ Henry Hitchcock”, by John Green. 

Contributions of general historical interest in the Connecticut Maga- 
sine for January-March include: “John Grave: His Booke—The 
Diary of a Connecticut Citizen in 1079... a Representative to the 
General Court from Guilford”; “ Letters of a Soldier of the American 
Revolution ”, transcribed from the original manuscript; “ The Expenses 
of a Congressman in 1777: Political Account Book of Hon. Eliphalet 
Dyer, of Connecticut”; the “ Invasion of Connecticut by the British”, 
by William Hanford Burr; and a sort of encyclopedic compilation, 
“ First Things in America”. 

Recent manuscript accessions to the Library of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society are: a collection of 130 documents called “ Water- 
man Papers” bearing upon the colonial and Revolutionary history of 


Rhode Island, chiefly relating to the town of Warwick, including papers 
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upon the Pawtuxet-Warwick controversy, petitions to the Assembly, 
letters on Revolutionary defenses, manuscript proclamations, etc., and 
a manuscript map of the colony of Rhode Island, 1720, drawn by the 
official surveyor, and illustrating the dispute as to the Rhode Island 
boundary lines. 

A recently published doctoral dissertation is Connecticut as a Cor- 
porate Colony, by Nelson Prentiss Mead (Lancaster, Pa.. New Era 
Print, pp. x, 117). The subject is discussed under the heads: Organs 
of Legislation and Administration, Finance and Currency, Land Svstem, 
and Military Affairs. 

An important publication in a hitherto unsearched field ts The 
Constitutional History of New York from the Beginning of the Colonial 
Period to the year 1905, showing the Origin, Development and Judicial 
Construction of the Constitution, by Charles Z. Lincoln (Rochester, N. 
Y.. The Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Company, 5 vols.). The 
author, who was for six years legal adviser to the governor and was also 
chairman of the Statutory Revision and Code Commissions, devoted over 
four years of continuous work to its preparation, consulting papers im 
private possession as well as the state archives. More extended notice 
will be given in a later issue. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of Ecclesiastical Records: State of Nex 
York, published by the state under the supervision of Hugh Hastings, 
State Historian (Albany, 1905), comprise documents of 1753-1760, and 
1761-1810 respectively. 

The Historical Association of Olde New York announce by sub- 
scription the “Old and New Metropolis", an illustrated work, which 
will contain a reprint of the first directory of New York, fas similes of 
five original maps of New York, etc. 

In the fourth and final volume of 4 History of the Parish of Trinity 
Church in the City of New York, compiled by order of the ( orporation 
and edited by Morgan Dix (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1906, pp. 
xxi, 395), the editor brings the history down to 1862, when his own 
rectorship began. 

Aside from continuations and genealogical articles, the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography for April contams ~ A Brief 
History of the Monongahela Bridge, Pittsburgh, Pa.”, by Herbert Du 
Puy, and “ The Masonic Chronology of Benjamin Franklin “, compiled 
by Julius F. Sachse. 

The Pennsylvania History Exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition, 
which is in charge of Marion Dexter Learned and Albert Cook Myers, 
will comprise these general subjects: (1) the early settlement or devel 
opment of Pennsylvania; (2) the extension of settlement from Penn 
sylvania into the Great Valley and Piedmont Region of Virginia and 
the influence of Pennsylvania in the making of the South and West, 


with special reference to Virginia. 
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Noteworthy articles in the Records of the American Catholic His- 


torical Society of Philadelphia for March are “ Some Religious Discus- 
sions in Philadelphia just after the Revolution ”, by Dr. James J. Walsh, 
and “ The Jesuits in American California” (part first), by Bryan 4 


Clinch 

[he Historical Society of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, has pub- 
nos. 1-3. Pottsville, Pa., 
“The County Historical Society”, by D. G. Lubold (vol. L. 
‘A Talk about the Lightfoot Survey of 1759—the Forerunner 


lished three numbers of Proceedings (vol. I., 
no. 1); 
of the Great Road of 1770", and “ The Story of a Colonial Highway— 
the Great Road of 1770”, both by Dr. J. J. John (vol. L., no. 2); and 
fhe Schuylkill County Soldiery the Industrial Disturbances in 
1877". by George B. Stichter (vol. I., no. 3), are noteworthy papers. 

Volume XXV. of the Archives of Maryland covers the administra- 
tions of Governor Nathaniel Blackiston, Thomas Tench, Esq., Governor 
John Seymour, Edward Lloyd, Esq., and Governors John Hart, Charles 
Calvert. and Benedict Leonard Calvert. Volume XXVI. is in course 
of preparation. 

The Maryland Historical Society has begun the publication of a 
quarterly, the Maryland Historical Magazine, the first number being 
issued in March. In this magazine, which will be under the editorial 
direction of Dr. William Hand Browne, editor of the Maryland State 
Archives, it 1s proposed to publish original contributions, selections from 
the historical documents in the possession of the society, genealogical 
notes, and the society's annual report and other official communications 
The first number contains * The Early County Seats and 
County", by Judge Albert Ritchie; “A 
by Henry F. Thompson; “ Baltimore 


to members. 
Court Houses of Baltimore 
Pirate in the Chesapeake Bay” 
and its Defences, Past and Present", by General William P. Craighill ; 
unpublished letters of Washington to General Gist (from the Gist 
Papers in the collections of the Maryland Historical Society); “ The 
Migrations of Baltimore Town”, by Reverend George Armistead Lea- 
kin: “ The Tuesday Club of Annapolis”; “ The Brooke Family”, by 
Dr. Christopher Johnston; the society's annual report; and a column 
of notes and queries. 

As there was no legislative provision for printing the detailed report 
of the Public Records Commission of Maryland, which is deposited in 
the Land Commissioner's office, a synopsis of the work has been pre- 
pared and printed: Condensed Report of the Public Records Commis- 
sion of Maryland for the years 1904-1905. The annual appropriation 
of one thousand dollars for two years has not enabled the commission 
to examine all the records. It is to be hoped that the legislature will 
provide for the completion of this work and for the publication of the 
detailed reports, which fill nearly 2,000 pages and form an inventory of 


the public records of Maryland. The condensed report states that many 
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of the records were found in a state of decay and require immediate 


attention in order to assure their preservation, 


An important contribution to the history of the period of Reconstruc- 
tion is a letter, September 9, 1805, from Judge J. R. Doolittle to President 
Johnson (probably a rough draft of a more carefully prepared docu — ; 
ment) which is printed in the Publications of the Southern History ee 8 
Association for March. Another important communication Is; * Marv 


land Politics in 1798, being Letters from the Correspondence of Dr 


James McHenry, Secretary of War”, contributed by Dr. Bx rnard C. 


Steiner. Letters of 1799 from the McHenry correspondence are given 
in the May number, and the Whiting diary is concluded 
Volume nine of the Records of the Columbia Historical Society con- 


tains among other papers: “ The Earliest Free Public Library Move- 
ment in Washington, 1849-1874", by \V. Dawson Johnston; * William 
Duane”, by Allen C. Clark: “ The Rise of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the District of Columbia”, by Arthur S. Browne; and * Our 
Postal System”, by Francis C. Huebner. The reprints which are a 
feature of recent volumes of the Records consist of extracts from the 
reports of a committee of the House of Representatives regarding pay- 
ments for removal of the executive departments to Washington The 
volume concludes with administrative reports. 

The Berichte (Washington, D. C., 1905) of the Deutsche Historische 
Gesellschaft fiir den District Columbia, a newly organized society, con- 
tain a study of “ Die ersten Deutschen im nochmaligen District Colum- 
bia”, by Dr. Christian Strack. 

Two new departments in the Virginia State Library are those of 
Archives and History, and of Virginia tibliography. The former is in 
charge of Dr. Hamilton J. Eckenrode, and the latter is under Mr. W. Pa 

The first instalment of “ Revolutionary Army Orders for the Main 
Army under Washington, 1778-1779", from originals in the collection 
of the Virginia Historical Society, appears in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography for April. “ The Early Westward Movement of 
Virginia, 1722-1734" is concluded in this number. The magazine 
prints a letter of Colonel Richard Kidder Meade, one of Washington's 
aids, dated October 3, 1780; and concludes‘ with an address on “ The 
Relations of History and Literature " by William Peterfield rent, 
delivered before the Virginia Historical Society January 4, 1906 

In the William and Mary College Quarterly for April the letters of 
William T. Barry are concluded. There are letters from Governor Ben- 
jamin Harrison to the mayor of Williamsburg (April 23. 1783) and 
from Ralph Wormeley of Rosegill to Humphrey Harwood, assistant 
master of William and Mary College (1791). 


Reconstruction in North Carolina is a doctoral thesis by J. 


Roulhac Hamilton, associate professor elect of history in the University 


of North Carolina (Raleigh, N. C., 1906, pp. 204). 
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A contribution to American church history is a History of Methodism 
Vorth Carolina from 1772 to the Present Time, vol. L., by W. L. 


in 
Grissom (Nashville, Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 


1905, pp. XVI, 373). which covers the period from the introduction of 
Methodism in North Carolina to the year 1805. The most extensive 
collection of material consulted by the author was that in the Library 
of the Methodist Historical Society of Baltimore, which has since been 
destroyed by fire. 

fhe Diary of a Geological Tour by Dr. G. Elisha Mitchell in 1827 
and 1828", with introduction and notes by Dr. Kemp P. Battle, is pub- 
lished as No. 6 of the James Sprunt Historical Monograph Series 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1905, pp. 73). Dr. Mitchell 
was in charge of the Geological and Agricultural Survey of North 
Carolina. 

The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine for Jan- 
uary contains letters from the Marquis de Lafayette to Honorable 
Henry Laurens, 1777 1780, and some letters from John C, Calhoun to 
Francis W. Pickens. ‘The latter are in private hands and were not 
printed in the volume of Calhoun letters issued by the American His- 
torical Association in 1900. The April number of the same magazine 
has a continuation of the Lafayette papers and “An Order Book of the 
ist Regt., S. C. Line, Continental Establishment ”. 

The historical library of Dr. Thomas M. Owen, director of the Depart- 
ment of Archives and History of Alabama, was destroyed by fire March 
6, 1906. 

Volume I. of the Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803, which 
has appeared (Nashville, Tenn.. Brandon Printing Company, 1995, PP- 
viii, 615) under the editorship of Mr. Dunbar Rowland, Director of the 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History, contains the Execu- 
tive Journals of Winthrop Sargent, first Governor of Mississippi Ter- 
ritory, covering the period from May 21, 1798, to April 3, I8oT, and of 
W. C. C. Claiborne, the second Governor, July 10, 1801, to March 27, 
1803. The plan of the Department embraces a series of “ Provincial 
Archives”, 1340-1798, and one of “State Archives”, 1817 to date. 
These, with the intermediate series now begun, afford a complete docu- 
mentary history of Mississippi. The present volume, carefully printed 
and with an adequate index, marks the successful inauguration of a 
most important series. 

Considerable space in the April number of the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly is given to extracts from the Journal of Cyrus 
P. Bradley, kept by him during a Western trip in 1835. This presents 
a vivid picture of conditions in Ohio and Michigan at that time. 
Another notable contribution is “ Antoine Francois Saugrain (De Vign!),. 
the First Scientist of the Mississippi Valley", by N. P. Dandridge, the 
presidential address delivered at a meeting of the American Surgical 


Association at St. Louis. 
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A History of Taxation in Ohio, giving the Legislation on the Subject 
and a Commentary on the Methods of Providing Public Reve s, is 
written by Nelson W. Evans, a member of the Committee on Taxation 


of the Ohio State Board of Commerce (Cincinnatu, R. Clarke Con 
1906, pp. Vil, 220). 
In the /ndiana Quarterly Magazine of History tor March (volume 


II., no. 1) are some old Indianapolis documents; and a chart of 


apolis showing outlines of population in 1823, 1835, and 1850 
esting paper on “ The Old Indian Traders of Indiana”, by Charles 1. 
Lasselle, is based on original documents in the possession of the writer 

An Appeal to the People of Illinois on the Question of a Conven 
tion, by Morris Birkbeck, has been reprinted from a copy im the Boston 
Athenaeum printed in 1823. Birkbeck was an antislavery agitator and 
greatly opposed to the projected convention for amending the state con 
stitution. This reprint is from the Transactions of the Illinois Stat 
Historical Society and contains: “A Contribution toward a Bibliography 
of Morris Birkbeck and the English Settlement in Edwards County. 
Illinois, founded by Morris Birkbeck and George Flower, 1817-1818" 
by Charles Wesley Smith. 

The seventeenth volume of the Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, edited by Dr. R .G. Thwaites (Madison, 1906, pp 
xix, 344), contains documents relating to “ The French Regime in Wis 
consin, 1727-1748", translated from the French originals. The mat 
rial consists for the most part of transcripts made for the society from 
the several French archives in Paris, which have been supplemented by 
documents of the same nature already printed in the New York Colonia 
Documents, the Macalester College Contributions, and elsewhere. Vol 
ume XVI. contains documents of the French régime 1634-1737, and 
volume XVII., which is expected to appear before the end of the year, 
will contain the remainder of the French material. 

Narratives of Early Wisconsin Travellers, prior to 1800, by Henry 
Edward Legler, has been issued in advance from the Proceedings of th 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1905 (pp. 157-193). The autho: 
divides these narratives into four classes: reports sent back by Jesu 
priests for the information of their superiors; accounts of Recollect 
fathers who were attached to expeditions from which Jesuits were ex 
cluded; memoirs of voyageurs who were acting wholly or in part as 
governmental representatives; narratives of travellers acting indepea- 
dently. These last were principally in English, the others in French 
The pamphlet contains a facsimile of a page of Radisson’s narrative trom 
the original text, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, facsimiles of titl 
pages of e: rly editions oft other narratives, and several pages of in 
portant bibliographical data. 


Separates from the Proceedings of the State Historical Society of 


Wisconsin are: First Constitutional Convention in Wisconsin, 1846, by 
F. L. Holmes; Slavery in the Old Northwest, by R. \ Phelan; The 
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Impeachment of Levt Hubbell, by J. B. Sanborn; Pioneer Life in the 
Fox River Valley, by A. S. MeLenegan; Some Historic Sites about 
Green Bay, by A. C. Neville; and John Scott Horner: a Biographical 
Sketch, by E. H. Merrell. 

The Historical Department of Iowa has succeeded in securing the 
passage in the lowa Legislature of an act providing that the Depart- 
ment shall be given the custody of all the original public documents of 
the state departments, offices, commissions, ete., ten years after the 
date or current use of such documents (the power being reserved to the 
Executive Council to order the transfer of such records or their reten- 
tion in the offices). It is directed that the Historical Department shall 
arrange, label, file, and calendar the same. The act further provides 
for the establishment of a Hall of Archives in the new Historical Me- 
morial and Art Building, now nearly completed. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press The Executive 
Journal of lowa, 1838-1841, edited by B. F. Shambaugh, and a journal 
or diary of the War of 1812 kept by Robert Lucas, Governor of Ohio 
and later of lowa, which covers the Hull campaign. 

The Jowa Journal of History and Politics tor April contains an 
article on “ Meskwakia"’, giving an account of the Meskwaki Indians in 
Tama County, Iowa, and the lands bought and owned by them between 
the years 1857 and 1905, by Duren J. H. Ward; and “ The Danish Con- 
tingent in the Population of Early lowa” and “ The Growth of the 
Scandinavian Factor in the Population of Iowa”, both by George T. 
Flom. Dr. Thwaites’s report on “ State and Local Historical Socie- 
ties’, which has also been reprinted separately, is based on data secured 
by the committee of the American Historical Association in its recent 
inquiries on the subject. 

An interesting contribution to Annals of Jowa for April is “ Monona 
County, Iowa, Mormons”, by C. R. Marks. This is somewhat abbre- 
viated from a paper read before the Sioux City Academy of Science and 
Letters and printed in volume one of the Proceedings of that society. 

The Historical Society of Linn County, Iowa, organized March 31, 
1904, and located at Cedar Rapids, has recently begun to publish its 
Proceedings. ‘The first volume, edited by Albert N. Harbert, contains 
among other papers: “ A Contribution to the History of Cornell Col- 
lege”, by W. H. Norton; “ Early Steamboating on the Cedar”, by B. 
L. Wick; and “* Reminiscences of the First Constitutional Convention 
ot Iowa”, by Colonel Samuel W. Durham. 

Early Settlement and Growth of Western lowa, or Reminiscences, 
by Reverend John Todd of Tabor, lowa (Des Moines, Historical De- 
partment of lowa, pp. 203), and Memories of Frontier lowa, by George 
C. Duffield (Des Moines, Bishard), are recent books on Iowa local 
history. 

In the Publications of the Louisiana Historical Society, vol. IIT. 


part 3 (October, 1905, pp. 47). are the following noteworthy communi- 
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cations: “ The Archives of Cuba” (an account of material relating to 
United States history), by Hon. James S. Zacharie; “ Florida as de 
scribed by a Spaniard in 1568”, by Rev. C. F. Widman, an extract in 
translation from a manuscript of 1568 by Don Bartolome Barrientos, 
recently published in Mexico; “ Journal de la Campagne de Mr de 
Villiers depuis son arrivée au fort Duquesne jusqu’a son retour aud. 
fort’, a transcript of a document in the Archives of the Séminaire de 
(Quebec. 

“The Texan Revolutionary Army”, by Eugene C. Barker, in the 
Texas State Historical Association Quarterly for April, is based on 
original sources, particularly the archives of Texas, now in the State 
Library, and the Austin Papers at the University of Texas. An article 
on “ Lewis Ayers”, by Charles H. Ayers, contains some letters bearing 
on the Texan Revolution. 

It is a source of much gratification that the H. H. Bancroft library, 
recently acquired by the University of California, did not suffer in the 
late destruction of San Francisco. Less fortunate were the Sutro col- 
lection and the Library of the Society of California Pioneers, notable 
for its collection of type-written reminiscences, which were destroyed. 
These losses however are of minor importance as compared with the 
destruction of the Spanish records of California. These records, like 
those of Florida and New Mexico, were in the custody of the United 
States Land Office. A year or two ago when the records of Florida 
and New Mexico were transferred to the Library of Congress the effort 
was made to secure also the transfer of the California records, but was 
abandoned owing to local opposition. The records of Florida and New 
Mexico are now carefully preserved in Washington, while those of 
California have been destroyed, an irreparable loss to the history of the 
Pacific coast. 

A historical association has been formed in Manila which has for its 
organ a bilingual review (Spanish and English) entitled Revista His- 
torica de Filipinas. 

Volume XXXIV. of The Philippine Islands, 1493-1808, edited by 
Emma Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson (Cleveland, Arthur 
H. Clark Company, 1906, pp. 453), containg the conclusion of the Piga- 
fetta narrative begun in vol. XXXIII., a description of the Philippines 
written by a Chinese geographer, probably in the thirteenth century, 
and documents of 1565-1605 supplementary to those of the same period 
published in earlier volumes of the series. 

The fifth volume of the Archivo del Bibliofilo Filipino, by W. E. 
Retana (Madrid, V. Suarez, 1905), announced in a preceding number 
of the Review, contains, in addition to reprints of rare pamphlets and 
extracts from books relating to the Philippines, a group of documents 
of 1898 relating to Aguinaldo, collected and annotated by Felipe G. Cal 
deron. Many of these were originally in Tagalog and have been trans 
lated into Spanish. A valuable feature of the Archivo is the “ Revista 
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historico-libliografica by Senor Retana, which contains historical 
notes and extracts from documents in the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville. The author gives an account of the sale of his library to the 
Compania General de Tabacos de Filipinas of Barcelona, in whose pos- 
session it has been increased by the addition of about 2,000 titles, so 
that it now consists of 4,600. 

We have received the tenth volume of the Review of Historical Pub- 
lications relating to Canada, edited by Messrs. Wrong and Langton. 
This completes the first series of this valuable publication. An analyt- 
ical index to the series is in preparation and is expected to appear in 
July 

The Second Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of 
Ontario, by Alexander Fraser (parts I. and II., Toronto, L. K. Cameron, 
1905, pp. 1436), contains important documents pertaining to the period 
1763-1791. In his introduction Mr. Fraser gives a résumé of the his- 
tory of the Loyalist migration, to which the documents principally relate. 

In Acadiensis for April is the first of a series of papers contributed 
by W. F. Ganong on important New Brunswick settlements of which 
the history is largely or wholly unwritten. The first article deals with 
Miscou and is illustrated by maps. 

The Archivo Nacional, Havana, publishes a bimonthly Boletin, of 
about twenty pages, devoted to general indexes of the materials in the 
archives and to unpublished documents relating to the history of Cuba. 
An index for the years 1902-1905 (the entire period of its publication ) 
has recently appeared, which shows that the depository is rich in mate- 
rials for Cuban history. Several of the documents printed in the Bole- 
tin relate to the expeditions of Lopez (1850-1851), and one to the first 
expedition of the lirginius (1871); there are a number of confidential 
despatches from the captains-general Vives, O'Donnell, and Concha, and 
other documents relative to revolutionary projects and disturbances in 
the island at various times, and to the Cuban policy of Great Britain 
and the United States. The Archivo Nacional contains also a relatively 
small, but not unimportant, body of materials for the history of the 
United States, particularly of the Mississippi region, on which a report 
will soon be issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

A collection of documents relating to the Inquisition in Mexico 
forms the fifth volume of Documentos Inéditos 6 muy Raros para la 
Historia de México, published by Genaro Garcia and Carlos Pereyra 
(Mexico, Bouret, 1906, pp. 287). This collection comprises manu- 
scripts, for the most part inedited, of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, now preserved in the Museo Nacional of Mexico. The earlier 
volumes of the series are: (1. and IV.) “ Correspondencia de los Prin- 
cipales Intervencionistas Mexicanos, 1860-1862"; (II.) “ Mi Historia 
Militar y Politica”, by Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna; and (IIT) 
“Mexico durante la Invasion Norte Americana”, by José Fernando 


Ramirez. 
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Les Origines Vénézuéliennes; Essai sur la Colonisat Espagnol 
au Vénésuela, by Jules Humbert (Bordeaux, 1905, pp. XX, 337)+ 1 the 


result of an investigation of the archives and libraries of Spain, where 


the author found material which fills important gaps in known history 
and is in many cases of the utmost importance and significance. L’Occu- 
pation Allemande du Vénésuecla au XV le Siécle, by the same 


(Bordeaux, 1903, pp. x, 87), is the development of a single chapter of 
his longer work. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Charles O. Paullin, The Admin 
istration of the Massachusetts and Virginia Navies of the American 
Revolution (Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, March) ; Andrew 
McFarland Davis. The Investments of Harvard College, 1770-1706 
Episode in the Finances of the Revolution (Quarterly Journal of Eco 
nomics, May); Margaret C. Klingelsmith, Two Theories in Regard to 
the Implied Powers of the Constitution (American Law Register, 


an 


April): James B. Scott, John Jay, First Chief Justice of the United 
| j 


States (Columbia Law Review, May); Frederick Trevor Hill, Decisive 
Battles of the Law: United States vs. Burr: the Inside History of a 
“ Scotch” Verdict (Scribner's, June); J. Schouler, President Johnson's 
Policy (Outlook, February 3); William Garrott Brown, The Tenth 
Decade of the United States, concl., VI. The Thirty-ninth Congress 
(Atlantic, April); H. O. MecCrillis, Ancient Pemaquid: the Jamestown 
of New England (The New England Magazine, May); R. de Kerallain, 
La Prise de Québec ect la Perte du Canada, dapres des Publications 
Récentes (Revue Historique, March-April); P. de Vaissiere, Les 
Origines de la Colonisation ct la Formation de la Société Francaise a 
Saint-Domingue (Revue des Questions Historiques, April); Walter L. 
Fleming, The Freedmen’s Savings Bank (Yale Review, May); Hubert 
H. S. Aimes, The Transition from Slave to Free Labor in Cuba (Yak 


Review, May). 
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